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WREFJLCE. 



Motoijef one otihtmiatit Mvieliicloiitewer iHwCuJ in Amni UUmf^ 
tlie historx of a mighty impnlid ccmnwinkattd to the wofid ^am tm^lm. 
lies ago,— -and of which the operatic is still nnywhem disestniWe m 
oar own days. The Mi^oiy of the Reibmwtioii is altogether d i K iact; 
ftem the hit^ory of Protestantism. In the ibrmerall bears thechasactMS 
of a regeneration of human nature, a religious and soehd tran sforn ie liciii 
anananng firom God hifiis^ In die hMer, we see too«llen a glaring 
depravation of first prinei|iles,— die oonttet of paftaes,--a sectocrian spirit 
—and the openttion of pimte interests. The histwy of ProtishmtisM 
mi^ daim the attention only of Pnlestants. Dto bistmy of Ihs 
Qelonnation is a book for all ChrfartlaRs,— or rather fbr tH roanftid. 

An historian may ehoose his portion in the field before him. He ma^ 
narrate the sreat events which change the exterior aspect of a nation, or 
of the worla; or he may record that tranquil pogressaon of a «rtieH| ot 
the churchy or of mankind, whidi generaUv nrilows nugfaty changes m 
' social relations. Both these departmei^ of history aM of huh Impoi^ 
ance. But the public interest has seemed to turn, by mmttmm^ to 
those periods which, under the mune of Revohitiens^ bring Mith a* nalton, 
ec society at large ior a new era, — and to a new career. 

Of the kst kkid'is the transfbrmUien which, with v«y fbcUe powers, 
T have attempted to describe, in the h^»e that the beauty <^ the siriMo* . 
win compensate ftr my insufficiency^ The name of nvdifiwn whkdi i ' 
here give to it, is, in our days, broughC Into discfedHwith inaiqr ^*JM 
almost confound it with revolt But mis is to mistake its meaning. A, 
revolution is a change wrought in human affiUrs. Itisasomediing new 
which unrolls Itseli from tne bosom of humanity; and the word, pro* 
vf ously to the close of the last century, was more iinequentfy understood 
m s-^Dod sense, than hi a bad rae: — "a hanp^ — a vfonderfhl RcvoIqi* 
tion*^was the expression. The Refbrmatien, bemg the Te^estabttahnanl 
of die principles of pdmitive Christianity, was the reverse of a revolt It 
was a movement regeneratwe of disit which was destined to revivot bm 
tmseroative of that winch Is to stand fitf ever. Christiattf^ and te 
Refbrmation, while they established the great orinotple of the eouality of 
souls in the right of God, and oveftnmod the usumations of a proud 
priesthood which assumed to ^ace itself between the Cicalof lAd ha 
ereatore, at the same time laid cU^wn as a first ei s ment of fedal orders 
fhat there is no povrer but what is of Qod^^-and called on all men to 
love the brethren, to fear €bd, to honour the kin#. 

The Refiirmation is entirely ^stinguished £gm the nvoiotioBS id 
tnti^uity.andfaimtiiegw»Uierp>rtof&e«>flfiBodemlilnes. InthMo^ 
the question is mie of fSttk^ md l > tf ohjo et p ropsted- te tbo;^ ' '" * 
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nil m»Af)k. 

fOftiiy HiioNnPo Onnitiftnsi Im not too OviliDlic ^taui^di cttflpnHnWitlni 
ili ^e ! What Important senrieca were rendered hf Camliciain td tbt 
eziiting Enro^wan nations, m the ase of their llrit ftnnation,--«t 4 
period when itself was still richly inibued with the Oo^l, and when 
-Fopery was as yet only seen bemnd it as a ^dnt shadow t - But tboee 
times are past In oor day. attempta are made to reconnect Cathottdm 
with Popery: and if Catholic and Christian truths are put ibrward, tfaigr 
«n but as baits made use of to draw men into the net of the hierarchy. 
Hieraii, therefore, noHiing to be hoped from that quarter. Ha« Popeiy 
renounced so much as one of its obsenranees, of its doctrines, or ofioi 
claims 1 The religion which was insupportable in o<her ages wHl be leas 
•o in oursi' What regeneration has erer emanated from Romet Is It 
from that priesdy hierarchy, full, even to overflow, of eailhiy pmsi o as, 
— ihat that i^ant of fidth, of charity, of hope can come tankj whidk 
•fame can save usi Can an exhaiuted system, which has scarcely 
ttrengtii finr its own need, and is ererywhere in the struggles of death,<^ 
IMng only -br extermd nds,^— can such a system comnnmicate lift, «hd 
hiea^ tturoughout Christian society the heavenly breaUi that it requiierl 

This craTing void in the heart and mind which betrays itself in mu 
contemporaries, will it lead others to apply to that modem Protestantfaoi 
which has, in many parts, taken the piaoe of the powerful doctrines of 
Apostles and Reformers 1 A notable uncertainty of doctrine prevails fn 
many of those Reformed churches whose first members sealed with ^idir 
blood the clear and living foith tiiat animated their hearts. Men dia^ 
tinguicdied for their information, and in all other things, susceptible of 
generous emotions, are found carried aWay into singular aberratmns. A 
Tague fiith in tiie divine authority of the Gospel is thb only standard 
th^ will maintain. But what is this Qospell The whole questieh 
turns on that; and yet On that they are silent, or else each one meaU 
after his own mind. What avaOs i to know that Qod has placed m ^ 
midst of the nations a Tessel containing then cure, if we are regardless 
what it contains, or M to a ppropri a te its contents to ourselves? Tkik 
qratem cannot fill up the v<Hd of the thnes. Whilst the fidth of Apostlei 
and Refimners discovers itself) at this day, every where active and effiset- 
ual tat the conversion of the world, this vague system does nothing,'^ 
throws hght on nothing,— ^vivifies nothing. 

But let us not aban^m all hopes. Dm not CathoHcism conftfte the 
great doctrines of Christianity 1 does it not acknowledge the one Qod, 
r\UherJ3tmj and £^n^.—- Creator, Saviour, and Sanctiner? And that 
Yague Protestantism, — aoes it not hold in its hand the book of lift, for 
conviction and instruction in righteousness "i And how many upright 
aunds, honoured in the si^ht of men and beloved of God, are ikffn 
not found among those subjected to these two systems! How can we , 
help lovinj^ them 1 How refirain ftom ardently desrinff their complete 
•mancipation from human elements 1 Charity is boundfess; it embraces 
the most distant opinions to lead them to the feet of Jesus Chrnt 

Already there aft indications that these two extreme opimmis are in 
motion, and drawing nearer to Jesus Christ, who is the cbntre^nf the 
truth. Are there not already some Roman Catholic congregationr among 
Whom the reading of the Bible is recommended and prac ia »d7 and as 
to Protestant rationalism, how many steps Ins it not already taken to- 
wards Jesus Christi It never was the offspring of the Reformation;^^ 
ftr the history of that great change will show ttiat it was an epoch of 
ftith :---bn t may we not be permitted to hope diat it m drawing neater to 
It 1 Win not the power of the truth come forth to it from the word of 
Oodi and wfll not iu coming faicve the effei^ of transforming kl Ah' 



of «ar4kj tk^jnufgw Hki 
B0t of BMA, bMi ^GM. 



^MttikftMiiif «ri«Mdii, iiii(!t|— H«>4ii^ lot. 
MitiMVAOMnt i» tlw «Kiwllia of immm htm^, t— wm^big' m t» 
, lo^ ftrnoare ^efriile ftdkuioM. 

Butmodm PirolMtfiBtBin, like ^ CttdislieiMi, k, ui iUwi^ « tl^ 
(from wfaic^ BCthing caa b» h<^,'-^i tiring qwjte fii^r<rtMi. "" 
ihay ciafelcti» f m &m sj y to rcitot^ to men ' 
msres. A MOKBiriDg k r»q<iiiM iiluch v 

-MCUivo mft)'' Mid'AivlimiedM, »a point out of tlM iradd, and I _ 
take ibo worU irwB its Doles." Tnie Olnifltki^ is tMi JtaadfaMr b»- 
^dtSio^worid, wfaich tfts tiie besft of man dmn its douUo ffvot oC 
Mlitliiiess snd sensosfity) ani wlndi will one 4xy maw tho wMs 
vwrld ftomite»¥ilway,tadcMis»ittotqnionansiyiflasof lighlsnis 
nesi aikd peaoe: 

•Wlienevef isdicion has been the sobject ofdiscttanon, tfaoe have bssa 

I2»se paints to which our attention have been dii«otcd. Gody— Ma%— 

«^t&ePri«st. Thero can be font three kftids of leiigien on tiiiB euw, 

Ood) Man^ ortiiePiiest, liitsautiisroritBfaeaflL I call that tiie ie^ 

flanef tiie Priest, which is detised bj4he piMst, ftr Hbm f^aij «f dM 

print, and in whidt a piiist^ caste is donsnmt. 1 wppiythenameof 

rihe ^veligidn of Man to those systems and Tanoas opimens fiamed by 

. man's reascm, and wfaieh, as thej ate die o£bpring oi his iniknaty, aie^ 

. ^'eoDsequenee, desdtnte of att sanative dBcaey. I kb^ tiie wmds le- 

ilitioh ef Gkxl,— to Um Trtidi, 8»eh as God Imnsdf fass given it, and 

^ whkth the dfcjeot and theedfect ace Qoc^s ^bry and Man's sahalaon. 

. ^ <«HierKreinBm, orther^igionof the|ffiest; Chnstiaoity or the leKgiin 

vof €k>d; ratienalisra, or i& rdigion of man ;^-Hroeh are the three doo- 

: itinas ^^lieh in eur day divide Chnstendmn. Th^e is no salvatien, 

.'Tflilhflr finr man or society, in hiraraarchism, or m rationahsm. Christiani^ 

r Alone ean give ^fe4otaewovld; and, nnhapnly^ <tf the tinee prevaffing 

3ii|ritie&a, it is not that fi^iidi numbers most MUowefS. 

^?n{fiiafl^ hdMvever, it has. Cl^istianity is opaating its work (^ regei^ 

> ^Mktidtk'amoiig many Oatholks of QeniMBY, and doobtlesa also of cihsr 

"donattses. it is now aecomplirii^ it wim moie purity, and power, as 

rvMithink, among the evaneeiieal Cnristians of Switserland, of Franes^ 

^Gbeat Britain, and <^ tEs United States. Blessed be God, snch m- 

ravidual or social r^enerations, wrou^ b^ the Gospd, are no longer 

niB. Orite'days prodigies to be sought ki ancient annals. We have our* 

.ji^ves witnessed a poweiM^ awaJoniiig, began in the midst of oonf&tti 

atid" trials, m a sinall republic, whose dtizeBS hve* happjr and tranqwl 

in the bosom oflhe wonders with which creation surrounds them.* It is 

' but a be^niflg;-^-and already frmn the plenteous horn of the Gospel 

we see come forth among this people a noble, devated, and courageous 

profes^n of the great truths of God; a liberty ample and real, a 

.fovemment fuU ot zeal and intdHgaoice; an aflectitm, elsewhere too 

nreSy found, of magistrates for people, and of the people for their ma* 

flistratoa; a'powierful inqwlse eommunicated to ediicatkm and general 

Astroftian, .wlneh will make of this country, an example for imitation^ 

odifltm^ buk oeitam amelioration in morids ; men of talent ali CkrisHant, 

'.and who rival the first writers of our language. All these riches d»- 

rireloped between the dark Jura and the summits of the Alps, on the 

-onandfieent shores of Ldike Leman, must strike the traveller attracted 

tiiitber by the wonders of those mountains and valleys, and present to 

' lus medMion one of the most eloquent pages which the Providence of 

God has inscribed in &vour of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

• CaMMofTaM. 



I iBtaid to tMM it tmoBg <fiffiwant niMMy— to jwinl oui the ■•»# 
effects of tha fame truth8,--as well as th» dhendtM* wJuch take t|«i( 
«riffiAintheTaaetiMof iM^kiciial diancter. B«t it is in Genpoanj eape- 
fiiiSythatweiluJl Mea»d descf9)e^hi8t(»yof tlMRefismatk^ It 
kKkenweJnditapriiB^Tetype;— it4a tbere that it oim Uie fbUsit 
dflrvdofUDfliit of its cngaoixation. It iathen that it bean, above all, the 
ttuorka of a n/nltatiim. not eoafiaed to one or more nationa, but, on 
the ioMtniy, tOtfS&ag the world at large. The GenuB RelermatidMi 
li the tme and l^nAtifntal RefinnstiDn. ft is the ^reat planet, and 
the reat usf^bn in wider or aanower eirdea around it, like aatelhtop 
dnovn after it bj ita movonent. And yet the Refermation in Swira* 
ERLAND mnit, in aome respects, be considered as an sKeeption, both 
beoause it took place at the very aame timeaa that of Gennanj, and 
independently of it; and because it bore, especially at a later perio4 
some of those grander feaMTes whidi are seen in the latter. Notwrabr 
standing that tecellecti«as of ancestir and of refii^,— and the memory 
mi struMe, ssfiuiag, and exile, endared in the cause of the BMAmHtr 
lion in France^— -giTe, in my view, a pecidiar charm to the hiatoa^ of 
ita vidsdtodes, — ^f nevertheless doubt whether I could |daioe it in 4he 
same rank as those which I bare here spcben o£ 

From what I have said, it will be seen that 1 bcBete die Refiumatiea 
to be the work of God. Neteitiieless, as its historian, I hope to be 
impartial. I think I haiw spoken ef the prineipal Roman Cathohc^Mstosa 
in the mat drama, Lioo A., Albert m Ma^ebmg, Charles V., and 
I>octor £ck, &c more &Yourably tiian the majority of historians. And| 
en the other hand, I have had no wish to conceal the &nlts aad errom 
of the Reformers. 

This ^istcHry has been drawn from the original souroea with yrlmh « 
lonff residence in G^onmany, the Low Counties, and Switzerland lias 
maoe me familiar: as weU as fWim the study, in the onsinal langujises, 
of documents relating to the religious history of Great britain aid owsr 
wuntries. Down to this time we possess no hiirtoiy of that remadoble 

fried. Nothings mdicated that the deficiency would be supplied vdien 
conmieneed this work. This circumstance oould alone have led, me 
to undertake it; — and I here allege it in my jmitifieation. The Want 
etyi exists;— and I pray Him from whom oooneCh down evesy^ | ' 
gift, to cause that this woi^ may, by B^ blessing, be made ] 
to some wtw shall r^ad it. 



The options of Liter's works quoted are the German edUian printed 
at L^piie, [L. 0pp. (L.);] theGerman option by Walcfa, L. Opp. (W.); 
and the emtion to liitin printed at Wtttemberg, L. Opp^'L&t j^4r the 
Letters, De Wetto's ezoedoit ediMen 5 tols. 
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9TATB or KimOPB FRTOR TO THS RBVORBfA'nOir. 

. TuM woffld nm tottfi^riif on ka old fouacUttialift w)wii 
Chriitiamty appearei The ymom teiigiom wliicli had 
forced tot 9A eavlier ^9 no loog^ satisfied the natiooi. 
The uimd of the existing getteratioQ couU no longer tabet- 
nade in the anoient ferms. The gods of the nations had lost 
their oracles— as the nations had lost their liberty in Ronae. 
£rmxght 6ce to &ce in the Capitol they had nratuaUy de- 
stroyed the illusion of th^ divinity. A T«st vojd had ^nsned 
kk the religions opinions of mankind. 

A kind of Deism, dc^tule of apirit and vitalityt har^rad 
fi>r a time over the abyss in which had been engulphed the 
anp^rstitions of h^thenism. — ^But^ like all negative opinion!, 
it had no povirer to edify. The narrow prepossesmaa of tl|e 
•^«rai nations had fallen with the &11 of the^ godSy-«-4h^br 
vmous populations melted, die one into the other. In Europe, 
Asia, Afrka, all was but one vast emfHre, and the hxmm 
Jomily began to feel its coipa^rehenaiveness and Us unity* 

Th^ the Word was made fiesL 

Qod appeared amongal men, and as Man, to save that 
which was lost. In Jesus of Nazareth dweh all thofttliMp 
oftheQo4headbpdil^ 



16 STATS Of SVEOPS. 

Thit is the greatest erent in the umak of all time; Tho 
fenner ages had been a preparation for it; the latt^ wtaoSl 
from it It is their centre and connecting link. 

From this period the popular superstiticms had no 8i|^i^ 
eaney, and such feeble relics of them as outli^ the geoanl 
wreck of incredulity, vanished before the miyestic orb of #»» 
ual truth. 

The son of Man lived thirty-three years on^this earth- ilo 
tuffi^red, hik died,'he rose a]gain,-^o asceikled into fiesren. 
His disciples, beginning at Jerusalem, travelled over ^ Ro* 
man Empire and the world, every where proclaiming thsr 
Master the author of everlasting salvation. From the midst 
of a people who rejected intercouise with others — ^proceeded 
a Mercy that invited and embraced AIL A great number W 
AsifttieS) of Greeks, of Romans, hitherto led hf tkak^iiiies^ 
to the feet of dumb idols, believed at their word. « The Gos- 
pel suddenly beamed on the earth like a ray of the Sun,'' says 
EusebiuS. A breath of life moved ove# this Vttst^eld^dF 
death. A new, a holy people was fonned upon the -vaftlf; 
and the astonished world behekl in the disciples oi^AafkaA 
Galilean a purity, a selfdenial, a charity, a heroism, of lirBieli 
they retained no idea. 

The new religion had two features amongst manyjo^ieni 
which especially distinguished it from all the human systen^ 
which fell before it One had reference to the minisber^^f jli 
worship, — the other to its doctrmes. v 

The ministers of paganism were almost the gods of thoie 
human inventions. The priests led the people, so longvi 
khst as their eyes were hot opened. A vast and haughty 
•hierarchy o^roBsed the world. Jesus Christ dethroned tfaes^ 
Hiring idols, abolished this*proud hierarchy,— took 'from man 
what man had taken from God, and re-established thea^l H 
direct commumeation with the divine fountain of 4rufeh,T by 
proclaiming himself the only Master and the only'MedialM. 
<< One is your master, even Chrial (said he,) and all y^are 
breihr^" (Mattxxui.) 

As to doctrine, tamm religions had taught Aatlsab«tioft 



•Mi of imm. ^ Tlie r^gkmB of tlie efttth had idrcoted nh 
MMifynatbticm. They htA taught m«n that heaven wmiU 
b^ given to them as a reward ; they had fixed its price, and 
mhkit a pH^e^! The reh'gion of God taaght that salvation 
%V» His gUt, and emanated from an amnesty alid sovereign 
fMtei. God hath given to ua eternal life. ( 1 John v. 11.) 

Undotibtedly Christianity cannot be summed up in thesa 
Hire points: but they seem to govern the subject, especially 
"minm historically viewed. And as it is impossible to trace 
40 optKAJdon between truth and error in all things, we havi» 
aaketed itt ^moat promiiient fba^res. 

^?t Bach wans the two princij^es that composed the religion 
mUkh ibeii took po sses s ion ci the Empire md (^ the whole 
laoridr The sMding' &f a Ohristmn is in them,-«*and apaft 
teoi thMB, *€hrialkilfty itself disappears. On thdr preserva- 
aien or liiilir leas upended its decline or its groveth. Otk 
«f Ibest pnttciplea was to govern the history of the religion , 
Sietdlter'iia doatrine. They both presided in the beginning 
•htimB nsae* hew they were lost : and let us first trace the fafo 

^6'^k^(Ckt»eh was in the beginning a community of bre- 
thren. All fts m«fnbiBrs were taught of God; and eadi 
^KSiKsed the liberty of drawing for himself from the divine 
Afutttam of lile. ( John vi. 45.) The epistka, which then 
0sMed-die great questions of doctrine, did not bear the pomp- 
oas title of any single man, or ruler. We find from the holy 
Jkripturea that they b^an mmply wiA these words : «^The 
tfpoailes, eldew and iMrethren, to our brethren." (Acts xv. 28.) 
But the Writmgs of these very apostles forewarn us that 
irem iim inMtt of these brethren, there shall arise a powft 
jrinek shaU overthrow thk simple ahd primitife orde#. 
^fitess/ii.) 

vr Lee US contemplate the Ibraiatbn and trace the devek^ 
aaent of this power alien to the Church. 
t Paul of Tarsus, one of the chiefest apostles of the new.reli- 
gion, had arrived at Borne, the capital of the Empire and of 
the world, preaching the srivatiao that eemeth firoA Qod only. 

2* 



Founded by this tamej^^oatk^ il va»at first coo^posai^c 
verted Jews, Greeks, and some inhabitaiUs ef Bmmi Fob H 
wliile it shone bnghlly as a light set upon a biU» and ils 
^aith was every where 9gokexk o£ Bnt em Jong it linriiwrf 
from its first simplicity. The spiritiial donwaaoo of Bmm 
arose as its political and milita^ry power had doaa bsfiNi^ aad 
ma slowly and gradually extended. 

The first pastors or Inshopa of Rome employed the m a ahna 
in the beginning in converting to the fi^th^ Christ Ihatowtts 
and villages that surrounded ihe city. The neeea^ty wUak 
Iha bishops and pastors felt of referring in caaea rf diffiotAy 
40 an enlightened guide^ and the gratilttde wluch tkey^omd 
io Ihe metropolitan. cburcb> led them t^ maHntaai an iotimata 
wion with bir. As is generally the o aaa otasflce maadtaj^ 
cumstances, this reasonable union soon degraerated mto^tda- 
pendence. The bid^ps of Borne r^iarded aa a- rigilt fSm 
fuperiority which the nmghbouring chorchea had vahiatiiHr 
yielded. The fncroaqhments of pow«r hna a JaagefoHi^ 
(tf all history: the resistance of those whose ri^MaaaaiaMttlsd 
ibrmsthe i^hu^r part: and the ecdesiastioal power aoiiid not 
escape that intoxieatic^ which leads these who tre lified Mf 
to seek to raise themselves still higher. It Uk ^IkidmM- 
fluence t>f this general weakness of human nature^ . 

Nevertheless the supseodacy oi the Roman htdk4^::9Vias at 
first limited* to the overlooking of the churches^ in dte tenai- 
40fy kwfiilly sul^ to the prefea of Rome. But the i»9k 
wUch this imperial city held in the world oS»ed tO:tbs aaa- 
bition of iti$ first pastors a prospect of wider, swuy^ The 
aonrideration which the difiereot Christian bi#ipp etgojnMlla 
Iha lecaad cenmry wasin propoition 1^ the rank -o( tli^^i^ 
over which they presided. Rome was the greatest^ thfiMfi^m^ 
and the most powei(ul oi^ in the «arkL It waathafw^. of 

* Suburbieam loea. See the sixth canon of the Coancil of Nic4, 
dted by Rufinns as follows : — ^Et ut apad Alezandnam et in urbe Roma 
vetiiata consaetudo sorvetnr at vel ille JEgypki Tel hie iobarbiMirianaD 
^coitdamia goMkitadanini gwat, ^. Bkt.iec^m* - ^^- 



Hm niath^ of wtkmv. *^ AU tbt hihtWmiHf oC 4l» 
wrdi an hexs^"* said Julian^ aod Ciaudian dedtres her li> ^ 
*< tbe fountain of lasrs." f 

. If Rome be the Ctoeea of citiei^ why should not her pmtor 
ba the King: of Bishopa ? Why afaould not the Boman church 
hatha mother of Chxistettdoxa? Why should not all natiooa 
be her childr^ and her authority be tha universal kw? It 
waa natural to the heart of nan to reason thna^ AmUcioua 
Bwiedldso. 

... U^ce it was that when heathen Rome fell, she be^eathsd 

Ift.tbe hufflhle. minister of the Qod of peae^ seated in tha 

fiidstiQf her own ruins, the proud titles wUch her invineihta 

. jnirord Jbad wou. from the natiims of the earth. 

\u The.hiahopa of the other parts of the Empire, yiekUng to 

. tbe ohaxm that Borne had exercised for a^^ o?^ ail nations^ 

,&Uoved.the example.of the Campagna, and aided the werjc 

. jif usarp^tion. They willingly r^sKlerad to the Bidlmp of 

Itoneaomething of that honour which was due to this Qja^m 

jaf dttfs: nor was there at first any thing of d^^ence in the 

J^monvt dM»i yielded. They acted toward the Roman pa^r 

jve^pialt toward an e^iiaii^ hvA usurped power swells 13ie 

^omdaneha Exhortationi^ at first simply fraternal, soon 

IncaMa^miBQaaMla in the mouth of the Bomaa Pontiff A 

chief place amongst e^piak appeared to him a throne. 

^ iTfae.3kbopa of the West &FouTed this encroachment <tf 

dlMI^Bomaii pastors^ either from jealousy of the Eastern bish* 

^1^ or because they preferred subjectjoii to a p«>pe te the 

iaHamioii of a temporal power. 

- On^he oth«r hand, the theological sects which distract 
Aefitttt^ 8ttW€^ each for itself to gam an toterest it Bomt, 
b^pin^ to'triumph over its opponents by the supp<Nrt <tf the 
^^iHfi^p^ of the Western churches. 

- BemeeafefiiUy recorded these re<|ue8ts and in^reeaiions, 
an4^iHniled to fee the m^ioM throw ^emseltes k^ her ^rma 

^ T^ ixOkn Orat L t Claud, in Pancg. Stilic. liU 3. 

^^itiMeK. Hkc. Beclei. 1. 5. e. 91. Soerat BSst. Ecclei. o. 21. Cyprfiidk 
-a|i. 80^79^ 76.. 
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the neglected no opportunity of increasing and extending hit 
power. The praises, the flattery, and exaggerated compli- 
ments paid to her, and her being consulted by other churchei^ 
became in her hands as titles and documents of her authoril^ 
Such is the heart of man exaked to a throne ; flattery int<»- 
oAtes him, and his head grows dizzy. What he possesiei 
impels him to aspire after more. 

The doctrine of "the Church," and of "the necessity for Jtt 
visible unity," which had gained footing as early as the third 
century, fitroured the pretensions of Rome. The great bcmd, 
which originally bound together the members of the chiirc^ 
was a living faith in the heart, by which all were joined to 
Christ as their one Head. But various causes ere lon^ 
conspired to originate and develope the idea of a necessity for 
some exterior fellowship. Men, accustomed to the associa^ 
tions and political forms of an earthly country, carried thdf 
views and habits of mind into the spiritual and everlasting 
kingdom of Jesus Christ Persecution — powerless to destroys 
or erexk to shaLe the new community, compressed it into tfo 
form of a more compacted body.-*— To the errors that atotSiK 
the schools of deism, or in the various sects, was opposed As 
truth "one and univelrsal" received from the Apoetlek and 
preserved in the church. All this was well, so longa^TtH^ 
invisible and spiritual church was identical with ihe. viaUs 
wad outward community. But soon a great distincfioa w^ 
peared: — the form and the vital principle parted asumlca; 
The semblance of identical and external organization was 
gradually substituted in place of the internal and spiritual 
unity which is the very essence of a religion proceeding from 
God. Men suKerlid the precious perfume of 6^H tb escape 
'whfle they bowed themselves before the empty vase thai had 
held it. Faith in the heart no longer knit together in one 
the members of the church. Then it was that other ties were 
MQght; and Christians were imked by means of bishl^, 
archbishops, popes, mitres, ceremonies, and canons. Tlie 
Living Church retiring by degrees to the lonely sanptuary 
of a &w solitary souls. — an exterior church was ^^bttittitetUiii 



▼wmut.imiTT. i a 

0cmot% wadmmihA in dl its fbrtm a« of divine In^titiitioi^ 
l^tl^n^n no loi^ger flowing hnh from that word whi^ ww 
' hidden — it began to be affirmed that it waa conveyed by 
I of cevtain invented forms, and that none could obtain it 
without resorting to such metos ! No one, it was said, can by 
l9S&ith attain to everksling life: — Christ communicated to 
t|ie Apostles, and the Apostles to the Bishops, the unction of 
the Holy Spirit; and this Spirit is found onfy in this order of . 
communication. In the beginning of the Gospel, whosoever 
bad T^eeived the spirit of Jesus Christ was esteemed a member 
i^f the church:^— now Ae order was inverted; a|id no oi^ 
mU» a member of the church, Mras counted to have received 
^ spkit of Jesus Christ 

t:^800A as the notion of a supposed necessity for a visible 
«sity^ of the church had taken root, another error began to 
^pcead:--^aamely, Umt it was needful that there should be some 
^dtwasd representative of that unity. Though no trace of 
fll^:pib|Mcy of St. Peter above the rest'of th^ Apostles ap*. 
fef^rs/in the Oo9pd$] although the idea of a primacy is at 
ffarpttos with the mutual relations of the disciples as "breth* 
faa,'!W*«i4 even virith the spirit of the dispensation which r» 
Ijoir^ ftU the children of the Father to minister oile to another,^ 
4l:Bit4v 10.) acknowledging but one Master and H^; and 
dttvgfathe Lord Jesus had rebuked his disciples whenever their 
tfommi hearts ccmceived desires of pre-.^9i^enoe;^-a Primacy 
<^Jak;^Peter was aavvitfed, and suf^KHled by misinterpreted 

f *3Vi|itlie pfcHons rdlectiaiuiitis dear that the antiior doce not db* 
ptnge.thftt Uoitj which ig the manifested result of the puteking of the 
Ifii. 9f t^. Hawjl hy the, i^embers ; but only that lifeless form of unity 
wb|(B|i mLR has devised in place of it. We learn from John xvii. 21-^ 
lS,"t&at'ihe true and real One-ness of Believers was to be manifested^ 
^tfiib tiljat^ w«»rld might bdi«v<» that the E^ither had sent JesQs.— Hence 
W#ai^eoQ^ttde fktX th* things which divide, instead of gathering, tb» 
^.JKl^Jpck*' are contrary to his mind : and among such things must ba 
^yd 1^, alone the ^ainality of iMUues, (1 Cor. iii. 4.)— bat evwy oooi- 
i i nnd m^ t or requirement of men that excludes the veiy weakeait wh^ 
^^^fteceived. (Bom. xiv. l*-3 i Acts xl 17, compare AcU ii. U, 
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ten, witftMii'pmceeiM tb aekftoivtedgeln ^t Apb^,^(Hfl' 
lift }>Meiidei dtt^oteor, the v^ble represetSatire of ^HHU^ 
tttfitf-fflid fcead bf the wkole Caitt^ ''^^ 

l^e eon8tlttiti(m of the patriarchate contributeff fitrtBCT 18* 
th^ exaltation of the Roman Papacy. Ae early as the fir^ 
three c^turies, the churches of the metropolitan cities had^ 
been held in peculiar honour* The Council of Nice, h W 
sbfth canon, named especially three cities, W^ose cfaurchds, ac^* 
c^rdlngto it, held an aiicienlly established authority over those^ 
of the Burrouoiing' provinces. These were Alelandrxa, R6m^^ 
afid'Andoeh. I^e policed origin of tMndntinctien may b6^' 
dtooetned In the ntoie whioh was ^ first given to tho bi^o^ 
of these cities; they were called E^rchs, Ifte the ^Utic^ 
g&vemon.'^ la b^r times they bore &e more ecclei^a^al 
liBlRte 6i Psiarkf ch. it is hi the Council of Cmistemtihopti^ 
that ire ftid this ^le first used. This same Council creati^ i^ 
new Pa^Tchald, th^rt of Constantinople itself^ the newRbtiit^^ 
diTOeeDttd capitri of thoEmpira Rome at thi« period slhare^ 
the tank of Patiriarchi^ with these three ^imc^es. 6itf#hi^ 
die inva;Etoi of Mah«(net had swept tsmj die bialtofiHi^'^ 
Atexandria and Antioch, when the seo of Constan^n^^mt 
alvny, and in latter dmes even separated ftself froth thie'll^^ 
Rome alcme ' remained, and ^e drcumsfancesc^'th^ Hxhtii 
eausktg everything to tally around her, Ihet^aitifeffl^oUi^ 
d»t time without a rival. ' *^^"'* 

New and more powerful partisans than all the rest k)oit^ 
came to her assistance. Ignorance and superstidon took poff* 
seibioifc of the Ohmeh, and ddivered It tip to Romoj Uinfflbid 
and inanacled. 

Tet this bringing into capdvity was not eiSected without |t' 
struggle. The voices of pardcular churches freq[ueo% ait* 
aerted thdr independonoe. This coinageoos femonsMaei^ 

I especially heard in proconsufanr AIHe^ and iia dieEostf;^ 



* SoilSie Cennoil of Chalce^, canohsS and 18, 4 i^x^ ^i itotKifinai^ 

t'Cyprbn, fnshop of Caithag*, tfpealdngof Stephen, liblidp oTH^ie^''- 

hiui tliese wordt.— ^Mft|^ «c magif ejus err&rem denotiM ^oi hm^i&xp'* 

ram eaoMm contra Chrifdanof et contia Ecdesiam Dei aimemcoluitQ^ 



toCterhig) dfihred t&eir adliei>ence to die Churdi, k «eefaiiif9^ 
for lier snpport They yielded to ker q[Hrittial anthot^, on - 
oonii^ bf her paying then} with seeubr ddn^aioii. They 
left her to deal at will wMi the iouls of mea, pronded oaly * 
die would deliver them from their enemies. The pow«roF 
the hierarchy k the asdendmg scale and of ^he imperittl pow- 
er which was ^h'ning, lemied thus one towari the othiir ■>> 
and softccelerated their two* Md destiny. 
^ Rome could not lose hy this. An edict ci Theodosius IL- 
liod of Valoitkiian III. preeleiimed the h&ihop of Rome^^mier 
c^ the irhioh dmreh.^ Jnatkiian issued a simikr deereo. 
^ese decrees did not oontein all that the Pq)es pret^idad to 
9ffe in them. But In those times of ignorance it was easy lor 
theni to gahi reception for Atat interpretation which was most 
fiimmble to thems^es. The dominion of th# Eti^perort ift 
]ial£^hecoi!mng every dsy more precarious, the Bidiope of 
Rome took advantage of it to wItMraw themselresfMn liufer 

J^ul already the forests of the North had poured foiA the 
iJMI'i^Mual |«romot^ oi p«pal power. The haibarittis 
irho'lMwt invaded the W^ and Mtted th^naiifes tfaerdn,-* 
Bcvt leoei^y converted to Christiffldty^ — ^ignoxattt of the Bjnntit^ 
si <^aracter of the Chnrdi, and feeiii^ the wwt of an exlei^ 
aal pon^ of religion, prostrated Aemselves in « hdlf -wvigac 
imd half heathen state of mind atlhefeet of the Chief Prmt of 
Rsnte. At the same time ^people of the West aisosohn^ 

• 9 . • ^^nnltetem et noritatein de divina l^ge venifintem non tenene; 
..>.,. CoBsaetiido rintveritate vetuata* erroria est." (Ep. 74.) Ilnm- 
An, yfthap of Cenrea in Cappadoda, winting in the latter pait of the 
t^«^^»y,obiiewei, "Eosantem qtuRenw simt te<m ea in omnaas^ 
dti^Wtianiiiwmiabog^tiiataetfih^ dmo^txAi^bmm^f&^timvm 
». C9tenim«i0ff (the iNehcfs of the .clwiehes of AMa» 
the BflOiaB church) yeritati et coneuetodinem jun* 
^et^ctmsuetodini Eomanomm consuetudinem sed verUatis oppo- 
[ a^ kiitio hoc tenenfept quod a Christo et ab apostolo traditivD 
,Ep.1f5,) These teetoonieiwe^fh^iB^portance.^ .^ 
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tofi to hint F'mi theVaodak, tlmtiM Oitrogote^ « i 
time aftjor the Burgundians and the Alaioa, then the Vi8%oth«r 
aa4 at la^ the I^ombards and the Anglo-Saxonacame bowing . 
the knee to the Boman Pontiff It .was the stuidy shouldecft 
oithei idolatrous children of the North which elevated to thia 
•apcemse throne of Christendom, a pastor of the banks of the 
Tiber. 

These events occurred in the West at the beginning of tho 
seventh century, at the precise period that the Mahometan 
power arose in the East, and prepared to overrun another 
di)rls}<m of the earth. 

. From that time the evil continued increasing. In ik^. 
eighth century we see the Bishops of Rome on the one ban! 
rasieiirig the Greek Emperors, their lawfiil sovereigns, wcA 
endeavouring to expel them from Italy; whilst on theoth^ 
they court the French Mayors of the Palace, and demaixl 
from this new power now arising in the West, a share io tbp 
wreck of the empire. We see Borne establish her usurped* 
authimty between the East, which she repelled, and the West 
which she courted; thus erecting her throne upo)> two 
revolutions. 

Alarmed by the progress of the Arabi, who had fmi$ 
themselves masters of Spain, and boasted that they W0ij4 
Bpeeddij tmverse the Pyrenees and the Alps, and proc^hiim th^ 
name of Mahomet <hi the seven hills ; — terrified at the danpf 
of Aistolpho, whp, at the head of his Lombards, threatened to 
pttf every Roman to death,* and brandished his sword before 
the city gates-^Rome, in the prospect of ruin, turned on all 
Sides for protection, and threw herself into the arms of th» 
Pranks. The usurper Pepm demanded the confirmation oT 
his claim to the throne: — ^the Pope granted it; and, in ^etun^ 
Qbtain^d his declai^on in defence of the " Republic, of Qpi^* 
Fepin reqoveved Irom the Lombards their conqnesis &q«» )tt» 
Emperor ; but instead of restoring them to that Prine^ ha 

deposited the keys of the conquered cities ontheallil^erst 

* " >• * » I* ** 

* Fremens ut leo . . . asserens oixuies tiHd gladio jngidaH. -'AvM^ 
400, Bib!. VH. Pon^. p. 83.) ^ 



B W m^ ir; did, wl^ upMed hand, swore that it wa»iiot m the 
cam»i^ maa that he had taken arms,— but to obtain from 
Ckidthe remisnon of his sins, and to do homage for his con- 
qaeeto to St. Peter I Thus did France establish the temporal 
pfwer of the Popes. 

^Charlemagne appeared.-— At one time we see him elimbing 
&e ^irs of St. Peter's, devoutly kissing the steps : — again he 
^fes^nt^ himseU^-^-but it is as master of all the nations com- 
pdeing the Western Empire, and of Rome itseW. Leo III. 
dteided to confer the rank on one who already possessed the 
power ; and in the year 800, on Christmas day, he placed the 
d^wn of the Roman Emperors on the brow of the son of 
1^)61^.*^ From this period the Pope belonged to the empire 
^4he' Franks, and his connexion with the East was at an 
Hid^ ^us loosing his hold on a decayed tree, nodding to its 
ldl,^jorderto gmk himself upon a wild but vigorous sapling. 
Sstette covM he then have dared to hope for the elevation that 
faWtl^ his successors among the German nations to which he 
Adjoined himself 

O'^Cteirtemagne bequeathed to hiis feeble suecessors only tha 
wreck of his own power. In the ninth century disunion every 
^0te' weakened the civil authority. Rome perceived that 
^i»mns the moment to exalt herself What better opportu- 
^i^Q^tild offer for achieving the Clmrch's indep^dence of 
IKs iilte thwi when the crown of Charles was Iwroken, and its 
^fit^ttients scattered over his former ^oapire. 
' • tt was then that the pretended decretals of Isidorus appeared. 
•In^s collection of alleged decrees of the Popes^ the most 
ancient bishops, contemporaries of Tacitus and Qumtiliaii; 
weremnde to speak the barbarous iMm of the nhHh century. 
The ettetctois and constitutions of the Pranks were gravely 
•ttifftiufcd !o the Romans m the time of the Emperors. Popes 
^^M the B^ble in the Latin tranriation of St. Jerome, who 
en 32*;..' . 

j£*i9i9M f*^'^ V^ Apostolieo Leoni . . . ut ipsom Carolum imperato- 
lem nominare debuisset, qui ipsam Romam tenebat ubi semper Cetaxes 
•JSdbir» solili c^ant et reUquui sedes .... (Annalista Lambedaniifl ad 
tn.801.) 

VOL. X. 3 



Ihred od^ two^ or three centories after tlgBot A^d Viimi; 
bislM^ of Rome in the year 192, wrote to Theophitus, vfho 
was archbishop of Alexandria in 385. The impostor wiy> 
bad &hricated this collection, endeavoured to prove that all 
bishops derived their authority from the bishop of Rome, vrfao 
held his own immediately from Christ. He not only recorded 
ail the successive acquisiticms of the Pontiff, but carried theai 
back to the earliest times. The Popes did notbhish to avail 
themselves of this contemptible imposture. As early as 865, 
Nicholas L selected weapons from this xepository to attack 
princes and bishops.* This bare&ced &brication was for 
ages the arsenal of Rome. 

Nevertheless the vices and atrocities of the Pontifil w«fe 
such as suspended for a time the object of the decretals. Tbs 
Papacy signalised its sitting down at the table of Kkig^ Bf 
shameful libations ; and intoxication and madness reigned m 
its orgies. About this time tradition places upon the Papal 
throne a girl named Joan, who had taken refuge at Rome 
with her lover, and whose sex was betrayed by the pains Of 
child-birth canning upon her in the midst of a solemn proces- 
sion. But let us not needlessly exaggerate the shame of li^ 
Roman Pontiffs. Women of abandoned character reigned 
at this period in Rome. The throne which affected to exalt 
itself above the majesty of kings, was sunk in the filth of vice. 
Theodora ai^l Marozia installed and deposed at their pleasure 
the pretended teaches of the Chujc^h of Christ, and placed on 
the throne of St. Peter their lovers, their sons, and their 
grandsons. These too well authenticated charges may have 
given nse to the traditbn of the female Pope Joan. 

Rome was one vast ecene of debauchery, wherein the most 
powerful families ia Italy contended for pre-eminence. The 
counts of Tuscany were generally victorious in these contests. 
In 1033, this &mily dared to place upon the ponfiiical th^ffSffh 
under the name of Benedict IXth, a young boy brought ap 
in debauchery. This child of twelve years of agej eiafttikiiiad 

« 8m E|». ad Ukt. Efi. fc GWL (Mann XT.) 
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when Pope ii^ the practice of 'Aie same scandalous ykat.* 
Another party elected in his stead Sylvester III., and Benedict, 
with a conscience loaded with adulteries and hands stained 
with homicide, at last sold the Papacy to a Roman ecclesiattic.t 
The Emperors of Germany, roused to indignation by them 
enormities, purged Rome with the sword. In 1047, a Ger- 
man hishop, Leo IX. possessed himself of the pontifical 
throne. j 

The Empire, using its right as suzerain, raised up the 
triple crown from the mire, and preserved the degraded 
Papacy by giving to it suitable chiefs. In 1046, Henry HL 
deposed the three rival popes^ and pointing with his finger, on 
. which glittered the ring of the Roman patricians, designaited 
.the bishop to whom St Peter's keys should be confided. 
Four Popes, all Germans, and chosen by the Emperor, 
succeeded. Whenever the Pontiff of Rome died, a deputa- 
tion from its church repaired to the Imperial court, just at 
the envoys of other dioceses, to solicit the nomination of a 
bishop to succeed him. The Emperors were not sorry to see 
the f^opes reforming abuses — strengthening the influence of 
the church — holding councils— choosing and deposing pr^ 
lates in spite of foreign princes : for in all this the Papacy, by 
its pretensions, did but exalt the power of the reigning Em- 
peror, its suzerain Lord. But such excesses were full of peril 
to his authority. The power thus gradually acquired might 
at any moment be directed against the Emperor himself, and 
the reptile having gained strength might turn against the 
bosom that had warmed it, — and this result followed. The , 
Papacy arose from its humiliation and soon trampled under 
ibot the princes of the earth. To exalt the Papacy was to 

* ^Cujaa quidem post adeptom sacerdotium vita quam turpi*, quam 
ife^ qom^ie ^emnda ezstitefit, hotreico referre." (DEsmsRius abbot 
a Gtmkooj afterwaxds Pope Victor III. de mivaeidlt S. Benedicto, etc. 
tfk 3, kit.) 

t Theoplijlaetus . . . cum poet multa adultaria et hoimcidi& manibut 
fnia perpetnata, etc (Bonizo bishop ^f Sutri, afterwaide of Plaieanoei 
iber ad ainicum.> 

\ 
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exalt the Charch, to aggrandize religion, to ensure to the 
spirit the victory over the flesh, and to God the conquest of 
the world. Such were its maxims ; in these, ambition found 
its advantage, and fanaticism its excuse. 

The whole of this new policy is personified in one man, 

HlLDEBRAND. 

Hildebrand, who has been by turns indiscreetly exalted or 
tmjustiy traduced, is the personification of the Roman pontt 
ficate in its strength and glory. He is one of those characters 
hi history, which include in themselves a new order of things, 
resembling in this respect Charlemagne, Luther, and Napo- 
leon, in different spheres of action. 

Leo IX. took notice of this monk as he was going to Cluny, 
and carried him with him to Rome. From that time Hilde»> 
brand was the soul of the Papacy, till he himself became 
Pope. He had governed the Church under different Pontifl^ 
before he himself reigned under the name of Gregory VII 
One grand idea occupied his comprehensive mind. He de^ 
sired to establish a visible theocracy, of which the Pope, as 
the vicar of Christ, should be the head. The recollection of 
the ancient universal dominion of heathen Rome, haunted his 
imagination and animated his zeal. He wished to restore to 
Papal Rome what Rome had lost under the Emperora 
" What Marius and Caesar," said his flatterers, " could not 
effect by torrents of blood, you have accomplished by a word." 

Gregory "VII. was riot actuated by the spirit of Christ 
That spirit of truth, humility, and gentleness was to him un- 
known. He could sacrifice what he knew to be the truth 
whenever he judged if necessary to his policy. We may in- 
stance the case of Berengarius. But without doubt he was 
actuated by a spirit far above that of the generality of Pontifis, 
and by a deep conviction of the ju^ce of his cause. Entet- 
prising, ambitious, persevering in his designs, ke mu al>tli» 
same time skilful and politic in the use of the means of success. 

His first task was to remodel the militia of the Church.' It 
was needful to gain strength before attacking the ^Imperial 
authority. A council held at Rome removed the pa^rsfmgi 
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IIMt imbki^ and (ftfigwt A»m to derote themfletres undivS- 
daeBy lo the Merarchy. The hw of ceHbacy, devised and 
earriied into opeiatioii by the Popes, (who were themselves 
monks,) changed the clergy into a monastic order. Gregory 
TiL ciaim^ to exercise over the whole body of bishops and 
-priestB of Christendom a power equal to that possessed by an 
abbot ci, Cltmy over the order subjected to his rule. The 
legates of Hiidebrand passed through the provinces, depriving 
the pastors of their lawful partners, and the Pope himself, if 
necessary, excited the populace against the married clergy.* 

Bot Gregory's great aim was to emancipate Rome from 
subjection to the Emperor. Never would he have dared to 
concave so ambitious a deagn, if the discord which disturbed 
ike minority of Henry IV. and the revolt of the German 
princes from that young Emperor had not &voured his pro- . 
jot The Pope was at this time one of the magnates of the 
empire. Making common cause with some of the greatest 
ti kt^vassals, he strengthened himself in the aristocratic inte- 
f!es^ and dten proceeded to prohibit all ecclesiastics from re* 
living investiture from the Emperor, under pain of excom- 
miinkadon. 

' fie thus snapt asunder the ancient ties which connected the 
several pastors and their churches with the royal authority — 
but iC was that he might bind them to the pontifical throne. 
He undertook to restrain by a powerful hand, priests, princes, 
and people — and to make ihfi Pope a universal monarch. 
It was Rome alone that every priest was to fear — ^and in her 
only he was to hope. The kingdoms and principalities of 
the earth were to be her domain ; and kings were to tremble 
before the thunders of the Jupiter of New Rome. Woe to 
diose who should resist her. Their subjects were released 
-fifdm their oaths of allegiance — their whole country placed 
^ttldar interdict — ^public worship was to cease— the churches 

. * Hi qnecamqoe pcodeont, elainores insultioitium, digitos ostendentiam, 
jcdlapbofl. puIsanUum, perferunt Alii membru mutilati ; alii per longo* 
'^datas loperbe nccad, &c.— Martene et Durand. Thes. Nov. Aneod. 
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to be cIoMd— 4hfi belb nmto*-ibeF nM^nn^ nrJTBfT ^ 
ministered — and the malediction extended even to tbe deodi 
to whoni) at the command of ^the prond Pontifl^ tbe earth ro- 
fused the peace and shelter of the tomb. 

The Pope, whose power had been from the very b^^ 
ning subordinate, first to the Roman Emperors; than to the 
Prankish prinoes; and lastly to the Emperors of Gecmanyj 
at once freed himself, and assumed the place of an equal, 
if not of a master. Yet Gregory the Vllth was in his* turn 
humbled ; Rome was taken, and Hildebrand obliged to fle#. 
He died at Salerno ; his last words were, DUexi justitiam ei 
odivi iniquitatem ; propterea viorior in exHio.^ And whft 
will dare to charge with hypocrisy words uttered at the verjfi 
gates of the tomb. 

The successors of Gregory acted like soldieis axrivifi^ 
after a great victory. They threw themselves as conqueror^ 
on the unresisting Churches. Spain, delivered from the pre^ 
sence of Islamism, and Prussia, reclaimed from idolatry, feU 
into the embrace of the crowned priest. The cru3ade% xmder-; 
taken at his instance, spread &r and wide, and everywhere 
confirmed his authority: — the pious pilgrims, who in imagina- 
tion had seen saints and angels conducting their armed hosts, 
and who entering humbly and barefooted within the walls of, 
Jerusalem, had burned alive the Jews in their synagogue^ and 
shed the blood of tens of thousands of Saracens on the spots 
where they came to trace the footsteps of the Prince of Peace^ 
bore with them to the East the name of the Pope, whosQ 
existence had been scarcely known there, since the period 
when he exchanged the supremacy of the Greeks for that of 
the Franks. 

Meanwhile that which the arms of the republic and of the 
empire had failed to effect, was achieved by the power of the. 
Church, The Germans brought to the feet of a bishop the , 
tribute their ancestors had refused to the mightiest generals j 
and their princes thought they received from the Popes their 
erown, while- in reality the Popes imposed upon them a yoke. 

* I have lored rijchteousnesa and hated iniquity — therefore I die aa ficpa^c 



nR AIBguouMi (n OhftttttidoR), ftlready Mibjcct to tll6 1 
empire of Rome, became her serfe and tribataiiea 

Thus erery thing was efaanged in the Chareh. 

At the beginning it was a society of brethren, and now aa 
absolute monarchy is reared in the midst of them. All Chris* 
tmns were priests of the living God ( 1 Pet ii. 9.), with 
iHimble pastors for their guidance. But a lofty head is up- 
l^ed from the midst of these pastors ; a mysterious voice 
utters words foil of pride; an iron hand compels all men, 
small and great, rich and poor, freemen and slaves, to take 
the mark of its power. The holy and primitive equality of 
souls before Grod is lost sig^t o£ Christians are divided into 
two Strangely unequal camps. On the one side a separate 
class of priests daring to usurp the name of the Church, and 
eUiSmihg to be possessed of peculiar privileges in the sight of 
thfe Lord. On the other, timid flocks reduced to a blind and 
passive submission ; a people gagged and silenced and ddiv- 
ered over to a proud caste. Every tribe, language, and na- 
tion ofChristendom submitted to the dominion of this spiritual 
k&ig' who had received power to overcome. 

But side by side with that principle that should have 
pervaded the history of Christianity was a principle that was 
glWih to preside over its doctrine. This was the great pnn- 
tfple of Christianity; its leading idea — that of grace, of 
pardon, and amnesty, and of the gift of eternal life. This idea 
supposed an alienation from God, and an inability in man to 
enter, by any power of his own, into communion with an infi- 
nitely holy Being. The opposition of true and fiilse doctrine 
cannot assuredly be entirely summed up in the question of 
salvation by faith or by works. Nevertheless, it is the most 
st^fi^iiig feature in the contrast. We may go fitrther: Salva- 
tion considered as derived from any power in man is the 
germinating principle of all errors and perversions. The 
scsindals produced by this fundamental error brought on the 
Reformation ; — and the profession of the contrary principle 
wfts the means by which it was achieved, ft is therefore in- 
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iifpoMUe th^ tUs trqtli thxmhi be pz^fiinait mm iq|iMio» 
tion to the history of that Reformation. , 

Salvation by Grace, Such, then, was the second peculiari- 
ty which was designed especially to distinguish the religion 
that came from God from all human systems. And whiU 
had become of this great and primordial thought % Had the 
Church preserved it as a precious deposit % Let us follow its 
history. 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem, of Asia, of Crireeoe^ and of 
Rome, in the time of the Roman Emperors, had heafd 
this gospel Ye are saved by grace — through faith — 
IT IS THE oiYT OF GOD ; (Eph. ii. 8.) and at this voice of 
peace, at the sound of these good tidings, at this word of 
power, multitudes of sinners believed, and were attracted to 
Him who alone can give peace to the conscience; and nu- 
merous societies of believers were formed in the midst of the 
degenerate communities of that age. 

But ere long an important error began to prevail, as to tl|9 
nature of Saving Faith. — Faith (according to St. Paul) is^e 
way through which the whole being of the believer, — ^h^ un- 
derstanding, his heart, and his will, enters upon present 
session of the salvation purchased by the iocamation ancj 
of the Son of God. Jesus Christ is apprehended by,| 
and from that hour becomes all things to, — and all thiw 
the believer. He communicates to the human nature a '-i 
life ; and the believer, renewed and set free from the piwer 
of self and of sin, feels new affections, and bears new fruits. 
Faith, says the theologian, labouring to express these thoughts, 
is the subjective appropriation of the objective Work of Christ. 
If faith is not the aj^ropriation of Salvation it is nothing — the 
whole economy of Christian doctrine is out of place j thp 
fountains of the new life are sealed, and Christianity is over- 
turned from its foundation. 

And^ this consequence did in fact ensue. By degrees thi^ 
practical view of Faith was forgotten, and ere long it was 
regarded, as it still is by many, as a bare act of the understand 
ing, a mere submission to a commanding cvidenee. 




Prom ttiis primary error a second necessarily resulted. 
When Faith was robbed of its practical character, it could no 
longer be maintained that Faith cUotu saved. Works no lon- 
ger following in their places as its fruits — it seemed necessary 
to range them on one line with it ; and the Church was taught 
to believe that the sinner is justified by Faith and by Works. 
In plsLce of that Christian unity in doctrine, which comprises 
in a single principle Justification and Works — Grace and a 
nile of liiFe — belief and responsibility, succeeded that melan- 
choly quality which regards religion and moral duty as things 
altogether unconnected; a fatal delusion which brings in 
death, by separating the body from the spirit, whose con- 
tinued union is the necessary condition of life itself. The 
word of the Apostle heard across the interval of ages is, 
** Having begun in the spirit, are ye now made perfect by the 
flesh?" 

Another error contributed to unsettle the doctrine of Grace. 
This was Pelagian ism. Pelagius asserted that man's nature 
was not fallen, — ^that there is no such thing as hereditary evil, 
and that man having received power to do good has only to will 
in order to perform it* If the doing " good things" consists 
in certain external acts, Pelagius judged truly. But if regard 
Is had to the motives whence these external acts proceed, — or 
fo the entire inward life of man, (See Matt. xii. 34,) then we 
discern in all his works selfishness— forgetfuhiess of God, pol- 
lution and weakness. This was the doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine. He proved that to entitle any action to approval, it was 
needful not merely that it should seem right when looked at 
by itself and from the outside, but above all that its real spring 
in the soul should be holy. The Pelagian doctrine rejected 
by St. Augustine from the church when it presented itself 
broadly for investigation, re-appeared ere long with a side as- 
pect as semi-Pelagian, and under forms of expression borrowed 
from St. Augustine's own writings. It was in vain that 
^mment' Father opposed its progress. He died soon after. 

* Velle et esse ad hominem ro&renda sunt» qoui de arbitni ibnte des* 
cdtadoBt. QTeitf . in kv^. i/t QnUa Vn^ ei{>. iv.) 
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The error q^ead with, amazing rapidity throi]||ioi|t Qhri<lwn* 
domi — ^passing from the West to the Kast, and even at ihis d%y 
it continues to disturb and harass the Church. The dang^ 
of the doctrine appeared in this : that by placing goodness in 
the external act rather than in the inward afiections, it led 
men to put a high value upon outward action, legal obserT^ 
ances and works of penance. The more of such works tbt 
greater the reputed sanctity — heaven was to be obtained by 
means of them — end (extravagant as such a thought must ap- 
pear to us) it was not long before certain persons were believ- 
ed to have made attainments in holiness beyond that which, 
was required of them. 

Thus did the proud heart of man refuse to give the glory 
to that God to whom all glory belongs. Thus did man claim 
to deserve, what God had decreed to give freely ! He essay-, 
ed to find in himself the salvation which the Gospel brought 
to him ready wrought out from heaven. He spread a veil 
over the saving truths of salvation which cometh from Gpd, 
and not from man — a salvation which God gives — but barter 
not ; and from that day all the other truths of religkm wei^ 
over-clouded : darkness spread over the church, and from thiat 
deep and deplorable gloom were seen to arise innumerable, 
errors. 

And in the first place we may observe that both great divi-^ 
aions of error converged to one eflfect Pelagianism, while it 
corrupted the church's teaching, strengthened the hierarchy : 
— ^by the same mfluence by which it hid the doctrine of grace^ 
it exalted the authority of the Church — ^for grace was God's' 
part in the work as the Church was man's I 

As soon as salvation was taken out of the hands of God, it 
fell into the hands of the Priests. The latter put themselves 
in the place of the Lord ; and the sovtls of men thirsting for 
pardon, were no longer taught to look to heaven, but to th^^ 
Church, and especially to its pretended Head. TheRomaftj 
Pontiff was in the place of God to the blinded minds of men.^ 
Hence all the grandeur and authority of the Popes, and 
hence also unutterable abuses. 



VHMUm iSk fcctrme of srivi^km by Fdfr wa» not e^ 
ttW*y lo«t to the Church. We meet with itm some of the 
nMC eritibrated Fathers, after the time of Constantine; and in 
thetrndiUe nged. The doctrine was not formally denied. 
Ckmneib and Popes did not hnrl their bulls and decrees against 
it; but they set up beside it a something which nullified it 
SIffation by Faith was received: by many learned men, by 
many a humble and simple mind, — but the multitude had 
something very different. Men had inyented a complete sys- 
Uttn of forgiveness. The multitude f ocked to it and joined 
with it, rather than with the Grace of Christ; and thus the 
tjTStem of man's devising prevailed over that of God. Let us 
ejfaimke some of the phases of this deplorable change. 

fi&the time of Yespasian and his sons, he who had been the 
nfiMif intimate companion of the despised Ckililean, one of the 
^6na dt Zebedee, had said : ^ If we confess our sins, God is 
ftn^fikl and jnst to forgive our sins." 

About 120 years later, under Commodus, and Septimius 
SEVerus, Tertullian, an illustrious pastor of Carthage, speak* 
ii^ of pardon, already held a very different language. ^ It 
i^ necessary (said he) to change our dress and food, we must 
put on saekcloth and ashe?, we must renounce all comfort and 
adorning of the body, and falling down before the Priest, im- 
plore the intercession of the brethren."* Behold man turned 
aKde^rom God, and turned Imck iipon himself 

Works of penance, thus" substituted for the salvation of Gk)d, 
nmkiplied in the Church from the time of Tertullian to the « 
iSfn Century. Men were enjoined to fast, to go bare-headed, 
to wear no linen, &c or required to leave home and country 
for distant lands, or else to renounce the world and embrace a 
njoA2i^c Kfe. 

In lihe 11th century were added voluntary flagellations; a 
Btle after ^ey became an absolute mania in Italy, which was 
tHeh fn a very disturbed state. Nobles and peasants, old and 
yotmg, even children of five years old, went in pairs, through* 
tft VilEi*^^ the towns, and the cities, by hundreds, thousands, 
•^^Terttill.a^PflBBit, 



tad twM. 0i thowaads, wjlbcmt any odi^ emmoB dHf a 
doch tied rouad the middle^ aod visituig the ebuzchei in .f9^ 
cession in the very depth of winter. Armed with sbouigi^ 
they lashed tb^nsei^es without pity, and the streets reaocmd^d 
with cries and groans^ which drew forth tears of compaanmi 
from all who heard them. 

And yet long before the evil had arrived at this heig^ men 
aigbed for deliverance from the tyranny of the priests. The 
priests themselvea were sensible that if they did not devise 
some remedy, tkeir usurped power would be at an end. Thm 
it was that they invented the system of barter known l^ ^ 
name of indulgences. It is under John, surnamed the FasteTf 
archbishop of Constantinople, that we see its first commimea- 
ment The priests said, << O penitents, you are unable to per- 
form the penances we have imposed upon you. Welltfaea, 
we, the priests of God^ and your pastors, will take upon ous» 
selves this heavy burden. Who can better &8t than we I 
Who better kneel and recite psalms than ourselves 7" But 
the labourer is worthy of his hira " For a seren weeks &b^ 
(said Regino, abbot of Prum,) such as are rich shall pay 
twenty pence, those who are less wealthy ten pence, and the 
poor three pence, and in the same proportion for other things."* 
Some courageous voices were raised against this traffic, but in 
vain. 

The Pope soon discovered what advantages he might de* 
rive from these indulgences. His want of money coatimied 
to increase. Here was an easy resource, which, under the 
appearance of a voluntary contribution, would replenish his 
coffers. It seemed desirable to establish so lucrative a discove- 
ry on a solid footing. The chief men of Rome exerted them- 
selves for this purpose. The irrefragable doctor, Alexander 
do Hale% invented, in the 13th centui^; a doctrine well suited 
to secure this mighty resource to tfc Papacy. A bull fd 
Clement VII. declared the* new doctrine an article (tf the 
fitith. The most sacred truths were made to subserve xhk 
persevering policy of Rome. Christ, it was affirmed, faaa 
* LSbA duo d« accliiriaiidci^ d^fMsipUnia. 



muL One mghijtf^of hk Mood would hare sufficed lor 
dtat; but be shed his blood abimdantly, that he might htm 
fe hie duuroh a ireofury that eternity itaelf should aerer ex- 
hfnut The eupererc^tory mwite of the saints, the rewud 
of the works they hare d<me, beyond and additional to the 
oUigaticnis of duty, have still further ^riched diis treasury. 
its guardianship and distributicm ase confided to the Vicar of 
Chnst upon earth. He a]^)lie8 to every sinner, for sins com- 
fiftitted after baptisms, these merits of Christ and of his saintt, 
in the measure and degree that his mm have made necessary. 
Who would dare to attack.a custom of so high and holy an 
oiigwi. 

Ba{Hdly was this almost inoonceivaUe invention reduced to 
ji isjatBUL The scale imposed ten, twenty yeais of penance, 
&r such and such kinds of sin. " It is not merely £>r each 
<^kind of sin, but for each sinful action, that this penance of 
^,so many years is demanded/' exclaimed the mercenary 
IHiests. Behold mankind, bowed down .under the weight of 
iLi^nanee that seemed almost eternal. 

^^ But for what purpose this long penance, wh^i lifs is ao 
*^ shoit — when can it take effect 1 How can man secure the 
!f time requisite for its performance ? You are imposmg on him 
<< centuries of severe discipline. When death comes he will 
^but laugh at you — ^for death will discharge him from his 
^hurthen. Ah, welcome death!" But this dbjectimi was 
peovided against The philosophers of Alexandria had spoken 
of a fire in which men were to be purified. Some ancient 
doctors in the church had received the notion. Rome declared 
this philosophic tenet the doctrine of the church ; and the 
Pope, by a bull, added purgatory to his domain. He declared 
fbit man would have to expiate in purgatory all he could 
sot expiate on earth; but that indulgences would dehver 
BkfanV souk from that intermediate state in which their sins 
would otherwise hold them Thomas Aquinas s^ forth this 
B0# dostnne in his celebrated Summa, Nothing was left un- 
done to fiU the mind wjih teriw. Mam is by nature iodised . 
iKkb X. 4 
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toUktmrnHrnxmoL fbtorhjr a«4 the 4aA abcMlte bi^yoad ftfr 
grave,' b«t that fear wae aniviliy^ etcited and n^Mased by hof-^ 
lAledeecriptkiMofl^etoniieiiteofthiBpuirifyiiigfift^. WesiSi^ 
at'&iedaiy in many Catholic countries pointdiige exposed m 
the temples, or in die crossways, wherein poor soiHs enguiph^ 
ed in flames invoke alteriation f&r their miseries. Who"" 
could refase the money that, dropt into the treasury of Rome, 
rede^ned the soul ftom such horrible torments ^ 

But a further means of increasing^ this tn^d wtfs noTr* 
diseotered. Hitherto it had bedi the sins of the living: ^liftt 
had been tamed to profit; they now began to avail then»selves' 
of the sins of the dead. In the 19th century it was deckred 
that the living might, by making certain sacrifices, shorten o)*^ 
even terminate the torments their ancestors and fHoids tm^e 
aiduring in purgatory. Instantly the compassionate hearth' 
of the ftithfUl o^red new treasures for the priests. 

To regulate this traffic, they invited shortly after, probi^ly 
b the Pontificate of John XXII. the celebrated and scanda- 
lous tax of indulgences, of which more than forty edltioni^ ate 
extant: a mind of the least delicacy would be shocked at the^' 
lepedtion of the horrors therein contained. Incest was to 
cost, if not detected, five groschen, if too wn,'*Or flagrant, eix. 
A certain price was aflixed to the crime of murder, another to 
intoticide, adultery, perjury, burglary, Ac. Oh, shame to* 
Rome ! exclaims Claudius of Espersa, a Roman difvkie*^ ahd*' 
we may add, Oh, shaine to human nature ! For no reptoacb 
can attach to Rome which does not recoil with equal force ofv- 
mankind in general. Rome is human nature exalted, ahd 
disfdaying some of its worst propensities. We say this in 
truth as well as in justice. 

Boniface VIII., the boldest and most ambitious of the' 
Popes, after Gregory VII., effected still more than Ms 
predecessors had done. ^ 

He published a bull in 1300, by which he declared to the' 
church that all who should at that time or thenceforth make^ 
the pilgrimafe to Rome, whidi should take pkee ev^nf- 
buMbed jma^ should thire r^eelve a pknarj^ kidiilfstie^ 
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Gc»^:a, France, Spain, Germany, Hungary, and odier 
qMilMSL Old men^ of sixty and servnty, set out on tke 
|H%rimage ; and it was computed that 200,000 visited Roma 
in one month. All these foreigners brought with them rich 
oftdngi^ wad the Pope and the Romans saw their coffinrs 
T^fdenariied. 

The avarice of ^ Pontiffir soon feced thti jt^iee at inters 
vals of fifty years, adi^wsr^ at thirty-three years, and at last 
at twenty^fiye. Then, for the greater conrenienoe of the 
piiehasers, and to increase the profits of the venders, they 
trttasferred both the jubilee and its indulgences from Rome to 
the market-places of all the nations of Christendom. Jt was 
no longer necessary to abandon one^s home: what others had 
hmBb obliged to seek beyond the Alps, each might now ot)tain 
at his own door. 

The eivdl was at its h^ght, — and then the Reformer arose. 

We have seen what had become of the principle whidi 
was designed to govern the history of Ohrisdanity; we have 
alio seen what became of that which should have pervaded its 
doctrine. Both w^re now lost. 

To set up a single caste as mediators between Qod and 
man, and to barter in exchange for works, and penances, and 
gold, the salvation freely given by God ; — su^h was Popery. 

rTo open wide to all, through Jesus Christ, andr witlrout 
any earthly mediator, and withoi^t that power that called itse^ 
the Church, free access to the gift of God, eternal life ; — such 
vna Christianity, and such was the R^ormation. 

Popery may be compared to a high wall erected by the 
la^|ir of i^es, between man and God. Whoever will scale 
it nnst pay or sufier in the attempt ; and even then he will 
foil to overleap it. 

The R^nnation is the power which has thrown down 
tlm wall, bas^ restored Christ to man, and has thus made 
plain 4ke way of access to the Creator. 

Popyy interposes the dwrch b etw fc cn ^ God and vomoL ! 
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Gluril6ai% i^ tlM Refoimatioii bring QoAwid 

Pdpery tepantes mam from €k)d:— 4he Qoq)el rMnritet 
them. 

After having thus traced the history of the decliiM and Ion 
of the two grand principles which were to distingidih the - 
religion of God f^om 83r8t6m8 of man's devkingy Jbet ua see 
what were the ccmseqnences of this immense change. 

But first let us do honour to the church of that middle 
pedod, which intervened between the age of the Apostles and 
ihe Reformers. The church was still the church, a^iottg^ 
&]len and more and more enslaved. In a word, she was at ' 
all times the most powerful friend of man. Her hands, 
though manacled, still dispensed blessings. Many eminfnt 
servants of Christ diffused during these ages a b^tefk^nt * 
light ; and in the humble convent — the sequestered pamh — 
there were found poor monks and poor priests to alleviate 
bitter sufierings. The church Catholic was not the Papacy. 
This filled the place of the oppressor; that of the oppressed. • 
The Reformation, which declared war against the <me, came 
to liberate the other. And it must be acknowledged, that the . 
Papacy itself was at times, in the hands of Him who brings ' 
good out of evil, a necessary counterpoise to the ambition andt' 
tyranny of princes. 

Let us now contemplate the condition of Christianity at 
that time. 

Theology and religion were th«i widely different The 
doctrine of the learned, and the practice of priests, monks, and 
people, presented two very differei^ aspects. They had, how- 
efcr, great mfluence Vipon each other, and the Reformatkm 
had to deal with both^ Let us examine them, and tak^a - 
survey first of the Schools, or Theology. ^ 

Theolc^ was still under the influence of the middle nged. 
Tho middle ages had awoke from their long trance, and had « 
produced many learned men. But their learning had be«i ; 
directed neither to the kUerpretation of the Holy Scriptures, 
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•»Mfr%MWW linitwn of die Unorjr of tlw Ota^k 8enp. 
total ea^pottlion, «ul the study of history, the two great soiiMee 
of tlbeological Jcoovledge, still slumbersd. 

A new seieaee had usurped their pkee. It was die science 
of Dialectics. The art of reasoning hecane the fmitfid lame 
cijBkm^ theolpgy. The middle ages had discorered the long 
lo9t writings of Aristotle. Their knowledge ci him was de* 
ri^ed either fi<»n old Lstin vessions^ ot from translations from 
the Arabic The resuscitated Aristotle a{^peared m the West 
as a giant, oibjec^g the minds, and even the consciencea <^ 
n^Q» His j^esophic method added strength to the dispose 
tio^ ^fi>r dialectics whidv marked the age. It waa a method 
w#il suited to subtle reaearcheeand trivial disdncdons. The 
v^ry obscurity of the translations oi the Greek philosopher 
&voiwed the dialectic subtlety which had captivated the West 
The Church, alarmed at its progress, £»r a while opposed this 
new tendency. She feared that this taste for discisMion mi^ 
en^g^er heresies. But the dialectic philosophy proved to be 
easily compounded with ; monks employed it against heretiea, 
and thia:iceforward its vktory was secure. 

It Wfis the characteristic of this method of teaching, to su^ 
gest numerous questions on every branch of theology, and then 
to4ecide them by a solution. Often these enquiries turned 
upo^.Uie post useless matters. It was asked whether all 
animalff had been enclosed in Noah's ark ; and whether a 
dead man could say mass,* &c But we should be wrong to 
form our judgment of the scholastic divines from such exam- 
ples only. On the contrary, we must often acknowledge the 
depth and extent of their inquiries. 

Some among them made a distinction between theological 

an4 pUlo^ophical truth, a&ming that a proposition might be 

tbfpV>gi^y true, and philosophically &lse. In this way it 

was hoped to reconcile incredulity with a cold and dead ad- 

hei^^oe to the forms of. the Church. But there were others, 

anjibT^K^iBQias A<^nas at their head, who mamtained that the 

do^Moj^ of revelation was in no respect at vmnance with an 

« Hvttkiffer Hilt EeelM. V. 
4* 



4i piunM«pniA«toN. 

^i^oM^ rimm] mi Am etcn as ObriMm ehttiltf 4d«* 
mt MmSiibto the natuial afiediofis, but ekafetoHi^, adidSSeA, 
^nobles, and goveiaa ^nm^ so Faith d^es not destroy P^ 
iosc^y, but may mak»u89 of it by 9m&^fyiag aiid iittantliiia* 
tmg it with its ovm light. 

The decline of the Tmily, opened a wide field- ibrtlt^ 
dialeetic method of the dKologians. By dbt of dSsCin^^tiettii 
aod^disputes, &ey fell into oontrsry errors. Some distinguSdih 
ed the three Persons so as to make of them three Gods. This 
iwas the eoror (^ Rocelin of Compeigne and hk MloTfers. 
Others eoofoimded the. Pei^BS so as to leare <mlyan Meal 
distincticm. This was the case with Gilbert of Poietleys -ktii. 
his adber^ts. But the orthodox doetrme ifviis aUy Aii^ntftitf- 
ed by others. 

The dialectic subtlety oi the tmies was not less directed t6 
the article of the Divme Will How are we to recofeeile Ihe 
will of God with his almighty power and holiness ? Th6 
scholastic divines found in this qii^stion numerous dignities, 
and laboured to remove Uiem by dialectic distinciibns *^ W6 
cannot say that God wills the existence o(eM^" said Petet'Hli^ 
I,iomhard) '^ but neither can we say that He wills that evil 
should not exi^" 

The majority of these theologians soii^ht to weaken bf 
their dialectic labours the doctme of PredesHmlion wh^H - 
they found in. the church. Alexander de Hales availed him* 
ssJf for this purpose of the following distinction of Aristotle j 
that every ac^icm supposes two parties, namely, an agent, and 
the thing subjected to the action. Divine Predestination, said 
he,lict8 doubtless for man's salvation ; but it is requisite that it 
find in the soul of man a capacity for the reception of this 
grace. Withoirf this second party the first cannot effect any 
thing; and Predestination cmuists in this, that Goi hk6wihg 
by his prescience thoie in whom this second requisite Wtll- b(» 
found, has appointed to give U»m his grace. " 

As to the original conditson of man, these tl^^i^o^aas^^ 
distinguished natural gifts and free gi^. The first ^ley HM ^ 
to consist in the primitive purity «od strength of the human 



i^jlfltf accomptiflb good i^m ks. -But b«fe agmi* tiie leaimid 
vfP9 cUvidad j 9oma cooteoded that mm bad oiiisuiaUy pot- 
«(lii|fil^oiJy natuml ^^ aad had by bia iw of tiMBm to mml 
iboa% of grace. But Tboaems A^uiia% wbo was goAaraUy <m 
t^^eiiB of sound dQctciD% affinip^sd thai the giftaof gmaa had. 
ft^oft th»'b0giIMUl^K^ell closely uoited wkh the gifts of natwrs^ 
hecause the fiist man was per^ in. Us unoui heakk The 
^all, said tjie fermer, who leaned, towards Free-wiU, has de- 
{«ived ms^ of the giils of gxace, but it has not e^Uirely strip- 
Hed him of the pcimitive strength of his oatufe; for thaleaat 
S|i|^ftificatioo would have been ia^oss^Je if there had he^ 
AO>M^^ with him ai^r moral streogtji^ Whj^ ob the other 
side, the stricter theologians thought that the Fall had not 
ORly de|ffiFed man of grace, but corrupted hk na^bure^ 

. All adauiwledged the woi'k of Beccmciliation wrou^ out 
hj Chri^'a mifferiogs aod death. But some maintained that 
redemption could have been ejected in no other way than by 
the expiatory satis&ction of the death of Jesus Christ, whilst 
others laboured to prove that God had simply attached re» 
de»iptiQa.and grace to thm price. Others again, and amoi^ 
these last we may particularize Abekrd, made the saving effir 
can^y f^f ji;edemption to consist- merely in its fitness to awaken 
in misn's heart a confidence and love towturd God. 

.< The doctrines of Sanctification or of Grace discovers to us 
in fresh abundance the dialectic subtlety of these divines. All 
of them, accepting the distinction of Aristotle already men- 
tioned, laid down the necessity of the existence in man of a 
9MiUria dispositaj a something disposed to the reception of 
£^aee. Bi^t Thomas Aquinas ascribes this dispootion to grace 
it^iel£ Gj»ee, said they, was formative for man before the Fall ; 
now^.that there is in him something to extirpate, it is grace re- 
fqHijpAf^e, And a &rther distinctioir^iras kid down between 
grace given gratuitously, gratia gratisdtskf^ and grace that 
n^l^ea ^acceptable, gratia gratum^ facttnt; with many other 
s^nii^r djptinotions. 

Thedoctrince of penance and indulgence, which we have 



atretdy ffictutM, crowned the whd^ of drii tjmm^ mtm^ 
ined whatever good it might conttia. Bster the hoaimat 
had been the fint to distingiuBh three sorts of peniteneef Aat 
of the heart or compunction ; that of the lips, or confes w n ; 
&at of works, or satisftietion by outward action. He diit^ 
gtdalKd, indeed, absolotion in the 4»ght of <jkid from aha^lb* 
tion before the church. He even affirmed that inward repon - 
tance sufficed to obtain the pi^irdon of sins. But he fKud a 
way back into the error of the church through another ehatt- 
nel. He alk>wed that for sins committed after baptism, it was 
necessary either to endure tl^ fires of purgatory, or to subnit 
to the ecclesiastic penance ; excepting only the sinner whose 
inward repentanf e an4 remorse should be so greet as teobri* 
ate the necessity of further sufferings. He proceeds to pi^ 
pose questions which, with all his skill in dialectics, he is em- 
barrassed to resolve. If two men, equal in their spiritual ^eoA- 
dition, but one poor and the other rich, die the same day, the 
one haying no other succours than the ordinary prajrers of the 
church, while for the other many masses can be said, and 
many works of charity can be done, what will be the event t 
The scholastic divine turns on all aides for an moswer^ and 
concludes by saying, that they will have the like ftUe, but noi 
by the like causes. The rich man's deliverance from purga* 
tory will not be more perfect, but it will be earlier. 

We have given a few sketches of the sort of Theology 
which reigned in the schools at the period of the Reformation. 
Distinctions, ideas, sometimes just, sometimes fidse, but still 
mere notions. The Christian doctrine had lost that odour* of 
heaven, that force and practical vitality which came from God, 
and which had characterized it as it existed in the apostoKe 
age : and these were destined again to come to it frmit abtnfe. 

Meanwhile the learning of the schools was pure wheiir<MMi^ 
pared with the actual condi^on of the Church. The theology 
of the learned might be said to flourish, if contrasted with the 
religion, the morals, the instructions of the priests^ moidcS) and 



f^^pta If'iikaee stood in Betdieim rmd^ ^ Chimb 
mtm in st^ iprotler need €i a Rafi»nDiition. 
-. The people of ChristeiKiom, and under thi^ desigiiatioii al- 
woflt nH the aadons of Europe imght be comprised, no longer 
tasted to a livmg and holy Ood for the free gift of eternal Ijfe. 
Vkmf thvttk^ naturally had recoiurse to all the devices ot a 
topersAknis, fearlal, and alarmed imagination. Heaven was 
^eopkH with saints and mediators, whose office it was to solicit 
Qod's mescj. All lands w«ie filled with the works of piety, 
0f m(Mrtificaiion, of p^umce and observances, by which it 
«ni8 to be procured. Take the description of the state of le^ 
iigion at this period given by one who was for a long while 
ft flMNftk, and m afier life a feUow4abower with Jjatiya^-^ 
'MyeouiuA 

' '^Tk^ sufferings and merits of Christ were looked upoQ 
{mfs he,) as an empty tale, or as the fictions of Hom«r. 
Xhere wasno k>ager any thought of that &ith by which we 
vierraAe paulakers of the Saviour's righteousness, and thein- 
iieritance of eternal life. Christ was regarded as a stem 
judge, prepared to condenm all who should not havo recourse 
«cr^ intercession of saints or to the Pope's indulgences. 
idther intercessors were substituted in his stead j first the Yir- 
ijpa Mary, like the heathen Diana; and then thesaints, whose 
numbers were continually augmented by the Popes* These 
intereessors refused ^eir mediation unless the party was m 
good', repute with the monastic orders which they had found- 
ed. . To be so, it was necessary not only to do what God had 
eomnanded in his word, but also to perform a number of 
work» inyented by the monks and the priests, and which 
toougte them in large sums of money* Such were Ave 
Marias^ Ike prayers of St Ursula, and of St. Bridget It was 
necessary to chaunt and cry day and night There were as 
IBim/'daibsasit pilgrimages as there were mountains, forests, 
xtnft^Iays. But with money these penances might be coxii- 
sipbdnded for. The people therefore brought to the convents 
• and to the priests money, and every thing they possessed that 
was of any value, fowk, ducks, eggs;, wax, straw, butter, and 



leheese. ^m tke chatHithigs r^sofcmded, tke bilb raiisr^ A» 
odour of incense filled the san<^iiaiy, the sactMeeB were oi^ 
ed np, the tables groaned, the glasses circiikted, and these 
{notu or^es were terminated by masses: The bishops tti 
longer appeared in the palpite, Ifbt they ecmsectaled prIiiBtK, 
monks, churches, chap^, images, books, and burlai pts^, 
fend all these brought a large revenue. Bones,* arms, fe«^ 
were preserved in boxes of silver or gold ; they gave ttiem to 
the &ithful to kiss during mass, and this increased tlieh gainsi 

" All maintained that the Pope being in the place of Gtdd 
(2 Thestel ri. 4.) coukl not err ; and there were none to con- 
tradict them."* 

At the church of All Saint's, at Wittemberg, w^* shewn (k 
fragment of Noah's ark ; some soot from the furnace of thi 
three children; a piece of wood from the crib cith^ inlknt 
Wfcus ; some hair of the beard of the great St. tUHrisiopher \ 
rfhd nineteen thousand other relics, more or less precious. At 
Scbaffhausen was shewn the breath of St Josfeph, thilt Nic^ 
odemus received on his glove. In Wurtemburg, might b* 
seen a seHer of indulgences dispc^ng of his merchandise wit& 
his head adorned with a feather phicked from the wing of tho 
Archangel Michaelf But there was no'need to seek so fet 
fbr these precious treasures. Those who farmed the relic* 
overran the country. They bore them about in the rural dia- 
tricts, (as has since been done with the Holy Scriptures;) and 
carried them into the houses of the faithful, to spare them the 
cost and trouble of the pilgrimage. They were exhibited 
with pomp in the churches. These wandering hawkerjfpaid 
a certain sum to the proprietors of the relics, with a per cent- 
age on their profits. The kingdom of heaven had di^^peaf> 
ed ; and men had opened in its place on earth, a market of 
abominations. ' i; 

At the same time, a profene spirit had invaded iffeli^on, 
and the most solemn recollections of the church ; th^ seaisotii' 

* Myconius' Histoxy of the Refonoation^ and Seckendorf' 8 Hist, of 
ILutlieranism. 
' t Miiller R^liquiM, vdL tt. pu 981 



fU)d love, were dishonoured by bul^Aery and pn^oMttkni 
illtog^her heatteitth. The Hum<mr$ (^ EtimK held a larg« 
{i)ace in the aimalfii of the Chureh. The festmil of ihi 
^^sfuneclioft okimii^ to be jc^fullf eoiniBe»#r«ted, preMlh 
us went 0^ of their way to put ijito their senftoBS whatevw 
might excite the kughter of the people. One |»^eickM iioM^ 
tfktod the cmekoo ; another hissed hke a goose ; one dragged 
to the altar a laji^man dress^ in a moak's cowl; a seeond 
|dated the grossest indecencies; a third recoifi^ed the ixiek$ 
oi the Apostle St Peter, — among others, how, at an inn, hft 
cheated the host, by not paying his reckoning.* The lowef 
^era of the clergy followed the example, and tnmed dieir 
jiuperiora into ridicule The very t^nplcs were converted 
into a stage, 9md the j^ests into monntebanks. 

' If this was the state of religion, what mast have been the 
morals of the age? 

Doubtless the corruption was not universaL-^Jostice re* 
quires that this should not be forgotten. The Refoimatiott 
eiicHed many shining instances of piety^ righteousness, and 
^rei^gth of mind. The spontaneous power of Gk)d was the 
^ause ; but how can we doubt that by the same pow^ the 
g(3in[Q3 of this new life had been deposited long beibre in the 
bosom of the church. If, in these our dayis, any one were to 
Qollect the immoralities and degrading vkes that are commits 
ted in any single country, such a mws of corruption would 
doubtless be enough to shock every mind. But the evil, at 
the period we speak o( bore a character and univetsality that 
it has not borne at any subsequent date ; and above all, the 
abomination stood in the holy places, which it has ncft beta 
permitted to do since the Reformatu)n. 

Moral conduct had declined with the life of faith. The 
ti4ipga of the gift of eternal life is the power of Goi to regene* 
4^ AMOi .' OotfM take away the salvation which ia QoHb fft^ 

» (Eenhmp. de riw pasbhriL 
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mi IW takeawty 8t»c<ifioatkm aad goed ««te:-*-«il dip 

The ptockunalk)!! and sale of indolgances powerAill; 
ftimulated an ignorant people to immorality. It is true tba^ 
according to the Church, they could benefit tkooe only whp 
aaade and kept a promise of amendment But what could ba 
e^^pected from a4octrine invented with a ytew to the profit to 
be gained from it 1 The venders of indulg^ices were natural^ 
tempted to further the sale of their merchandise by presenting 
iktm. to the people under the most attractive and seducing 
aspect; even the better instructed did not fully OHnprehen} 
the doctrine in respect to them. All that the multitude aa39 
in them was a permtfsion to sin ; and the sellers were. in. no 
haste to remove an impression so favourable to the sale. 

What disorders, what crimes, in these ages of darkness in 
wliich impunity was acquired by money! What might not be 
feared when a small contribution to the building of a church 
was supposed to deliver from the punishments of a futui:e 
world 1 What hope oi revival when the communication b^ 
tween Grod and man was at an end ; and man, afiir off ftom 
God, who is spirit and life, — amoved only in a circle of pitifq} 
ceremonies and gross practices, — in an atmosphere of death. 

The priests were the first who felt the efifects of this corrupt- 
ing influence. Desiring to exah themselves they had sunk 
themselves lower. Infatuated men ! They aimed to rob God 
of a ray of his glory, and to place it on their own brows; but 
their attempt had &iled, and they had received only a leav^ 
of corruption from the power of evil. The annals of the age 
swarm with scandals. In many places the people were well 
pleased that the priest should have a woman in keeping, that 
their wives might be safe firom his seductions.* What scenes 
of humiliation were witnessed in the house of the pastor. The 
wretched man suj^rted the mother and her children^ with 
the tithe and the offering;! his conscience was troubled; hft 

* Nkol. De ClemangiB depnesulib. nroeniiicii. 

t The words of Seb. Stor, pastor of Lichstail in 1504. 
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HmMlnii piesenee of J^s people, of Us servahia, and beftro 
God. The mother, fearing to come to wi^iit when the prteil 
diould die, provided against it beforehand, and robbed the 
hooee. Her character was gone: her children w^e a ItYing 
accusation of her. Treated mi all sides with contempt, they 
idimged into brawk and debatHsheries. Such was the iuiitlj 
d* die priest These horrid scenes were a kind of instruction 
that the people were ready ^Aough to folloisr.* 

The rural d»tricts were the scene of numerous excesses. 
The abodes of the ciei^ were frequently the resorts of thid 
lUasolnte. Cornelius Adrian, at Bruges,t the Albot Trinkler, 
tit Oippel,^ imitated the customs of the East, and had their 
luurems. Priests, consorted with abandoned ehavaeters^ fre- 
qu^t^ the taverns, pkyed dice, and finieUed their orgiies Iqr 
Ijoiirrels and blasphemy.^ 

' The council of Schaffhausen prohibited the clergy from 
dancing in public except at weddings; from carrying tmm 
"kinds of weapons; and decreed that^a priest who should be 
found in a house of ill^une should be stripped of h» ecefe- - 
'iiftMidal habit |[ In the atchbishbprio of Menta they sealed 
the walls in the night, committed disturbances and dlsonisrB 
i^all kinds in die inns and taverns, and broke open doors and 
Ibclcs:^ In several places the priest paid to the bidiop a 
'regular tax for the wopian with whom he lived, and for 
every child he had by her. A German bishop who was 
preset at a grand entertainment, publicly deeiared that in one 
year eleven thousand priests had presented themselves to him 
fcr that purpose. It is Erasmus who records4his.** 

The higher orders of the hierarchy were equally corrupt 

* Fusslin Beytrage, il 2S9. t Metem. Nederl. hiit. viiL 

i Hdttinger, Hist. Eccles. ix. 305. 

i MaAdBment de Hugo evAque deC<nMti»ee, Mar. 3, 150. 
^ nI€aikt'sK«liq.iiLa&l. 

IT Steubing Gesch. der Nass. Oraa. Lande. 

** Uno anno ad sedelataundecim millia sacerdotum palam concubin»- 
fioram. — ^Elraflmi Op. torn. ix. p. 401. (Tins citation has been verified — 
yet there seems to be fOflM mistake mtbeee figures. TV.) 
VOL. I. 6 



Dignitams of the CIraileh preferred the tamtih of cimpt^ 
the sendee of the altar. To be able, hnce in band^ to 6o«^ 
pel hisne^bbouratodo him homage, was one of tl^ ipof^^^mt 
apicuoiis salifications of a bishop, foklwki, arehbi8ho|i of 
Treves, was constantly at war with h» neighbors and vassaia; 
razing their casdes, building ibr^esses of his> own, and thiid|- 
ing only how to enlarge his territory. A certain bishop of 
Eichstadt, when dispensing justice, wore under his habk m 
eoat of mail, and held in his hand a long sword. He used 
to say he did not fear fire Bavarians, provided they would bisit 
attack him in the open field.* Every where the bishc^ vr^H 
engaged in constant war with the towns ; the citizens demapdr 
ing freedom, 8nd the bishops requiring implicit obediepee.. if 
the latter triumphed, they punished the revoltars, by sacxift- 
cing numerous victims to their vengeance ; but the fiam^ $4 
mrarrection broke out again at the very moment when it wns 
thought to be extinguished* ,„ 

And what a spectacle was presented by the Pontifiq^ 
Throne in the g^ieration immediately preceding the Befc^- 
mB^am \ Bxaae, it nnnt be acbiowldiged, has seldom Imif 
mtness to so much iaiamy. j 

Rodrigo Borgia, affter living in illicit intercourse witb^ii 
Roman lady, had continued a similar connection withxu^p.of 
her daughters, by name Rosa yanosm,by whom he had had Q"!^ 
ehildrea He was Hying at Rome with Yanozza and oth^ 
abandoned women^ — as cardinal, and arphbishop, visiting the 
churches and ho^itak, — when the death of Innocent YIII. 
created a vacancy in the Pontifical chair. He succeeded ip 
detaining it by bril»ng each <^ the cardinals at a stipulated 
price. Four mules, laden with silver, were publicly driven 
into the palace of Sforza, the most iqflueotial of the cardiQpils. 
Borgia became Pope under the name of Alexander YI^ and 
rejoiced in^ the attainmeitf of the pinnacle of pieasuxes; : 

The very day of his coronation he created his son Onsar, a 
ferocious and dissolute youth, archbishop of Yalencia and 
bjahop of Pampeluna. He next proceed^ to celebrate jn the 
*SchiittdiaeMh,dirI>eQtMai«i.j^ai.iv. > I ^ 
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▼«idcan the nuptials of his daughter Lucrezia by festirides, 
iit ipdiich his mistress Jdia Bella was present, and which were 
diihtened by forces and ibdecewt songs. « Most of the eccle- 
tfidtics,'* says an historian,* « had their mistresses, and all the 
convents of the capital were houses of ill fame." Caesar 
Boi^a espoused the cause of the Guelphs, and when by their 
irtsistance he had annihilated the power of the Ghibelines, he 
tamed upon the Guelphs, and crushed them in their turn. But 
he would allow none to share in the spoils of his atrocitie!i 
In the year 1497, Alexairfer conferred upon his eldest son the 
^chy of Benevento. The Duke suddenly disappeared. That 
night ft faggot-dealer on the banks of the Tiber saw some per- 
sons^hrow a corpse into the river ; but he said nothhig of it, for 
such things were common. The Duke's body was found. 
HSr' brother C»sar had been the instigator of the murdcr.f 
He did not stop there. His brother-in-law stood in the way 
ci his ambition. One day CsBsar caused him to be stabbed^ 
Ha the staircase of the Pope's palace, and he was carried cot< 
€Ared"with blood to his own apartments. His wife and sister 
t^e^rleft him. Dreading lest Cesar should employ poison, 
Aey were accustomed to prepare his meals with their own 
hands, itlexander placed guards before hisdoor, — but Cesar 
AiReuled these precautiqns, and on one occasion when the 
Pope visited him dropped the remark, " What cannot be done 
«t' *Mrmer may be at supper. ^^ Accordingly, he one dky gained 
admittance to the chamber of the wounded man, turned out 
bis wife and sister, and calling Michilotto, the executimier of 
his horrOTS, and the only man in whom he placed any confi- 
dence, connnanded him to strangle his yictlm before his eyes. 
Atotander had a fevourite named Peroto, whose preferment 
trffended the young Duke. Ckutcr rushed upon him, Peroto 
ibii^ rduge under the Papal mantle, clasping the Pontiff 
in his arms;-^898ar stabbed him^ and theUoodof the victim 
qnrfed in tbe Pontiff's feoe. ^ The Pope," adds a ccmtonpo^ 

t AmaiBJ^ ji 4t9Mto dadia d! Gaadia e lo fit butar nel Tetrnw. (M. 
& C. of CapelkKaabiiifl^or iftRoms hi iBOO^-extncCedby Ran^s.) 



mry cmd wimeM of these atrocities,—** lores the Dnker In 
son, and lives in great fear of hiia" Cesar was one of the 
handsomest and most powerful men at his age. Six wild bttHs 
fell beneath his hand in single combat Nightly assasstnalbns 
took place in the streets of Rome. Poison often destroyed 
those whom the dagger could not reach. Every one feared 
to move or breathe lest he should be the next victim. CsDsar 
Borgia was the hero of crime. The ^t on earth where all 
iniquity met and overflowed vma the PmitifTs seat When 
man has given himself over to the power ot evil, — the higher 
his pretensions before Gad, the lo>wer he is se^ to sink in the 
depths of hell. The dissolute entertainments given iby the 
Pope and his son CsBSSfr and his daughter Lucrezia, are such 
as can neither be described nor thought of The most impure 
groves of ancient worship saw not the like. Historians have 
accused Alexander and Lucre2ia of incest, but the charge Is 
Bot sufficiently established. The Pope, in order to rid him* 
self of a weahhy Cardinal, had prepared poison in a small 
box of sweetmeats, which was to be placed on the table after a 
sumptuous feast : the Cardinal, receiving a hint of the design, 
gained over the* attendant, and the poisoned box was placed 
before Alexander. He ate of it and perished. The whole 
eity came together, and could hardly satiate themselves with 
the sight of this dead viper.* 

Such was the man who filled the pontifical throne at the 
commencement of the age o[ the Reformation. 

Thus the clergy had disgraced religion and themselves. 
Well might a powerful voice exclaim, '^ The ecclesiaatic order 
is opposed to God and to hia glory. The people well know 
It * and it is but too evident, from the many songs, proverbe^ 
and jests on the priests, current amongst the common people, 
as also from the figures of monks and priests scrawled on the 
walls, and even <m the playing cards, that every one hm a 
feeling of disgust at the sight or name of a priest" tt is 
Luther who thus speaks.! 

* Qotdon, Tomnusi, Infrwora, Guiiiciurdiiii, Eccard, Ac. 
t Letter to the CarUiiMl-Eleetor ^ MQfit% 159&. 



...~ l^^rUlMdipfMlthrwifhAllnnks; »i^iiritof rlelntiin 
itmi bewi sent nmong men; the comiptapn of marala conat- 
.pooded to the eomiption of the fiuth; the myetery of iniquitj 
.we^hed down the entlayed Church of Christ 
^ Another consequence neceaarily eotued from the negleet 
•iiUp which the fuDdamental doctrine of the Gospel had fiiUep. 
From the darkness of the undexstaDding resulted the corrup- 
tion of the heart The priests having taken into their, own 
iumds the dispensing a salvati(m which belonged only to Grod, 
liad thereby securol a sufficient hold on the respect of the 
jpeojje. What need had they to study Mcred' learning 7 It 
was no l(»iger Uieir oSce to explain the Scriptures, but lo 
grant letters of indulgence ; and for the fulfilling of that min* 
jstry^ it was unnecessary to have acquired any great learning. 

JxL country parts, says Wimpheling, they appointed as 
preachers poor wretches whom they had taken firom beggary, 
and who had been cooks, musicians, huntsmen, stable boys, 
and even worse.* 

The superior clergy themselres were sunk in^great ign^- 
jcance. A bishop of Dunfeldt congratulated himself on never 
having learned Greek or Helnrew. The monks asserted that 
^11 heresies arose from these languages, but especially torn 
the Greek. " The New Testament," said one of them, " is 
a book full of serpenU and thorns. Greek," continued he, 
<< is. a modem language, but recently invented, and against 
which we must be upon our guard. As to Hebrew, my dear 
brethren, it is certain that whoever studies that immediately 
becomes a Jew." Heresbach, a friend of Erasmus, and a re- 
spectable writer, reports these very words; Thomas Linacer, 
a learned and celebrated divine, had never read the New Tes- 
tament. Drawing near his end (in 1524) he called for it, but 
quickly threw it from him with an oath, because his eye had 
draught the words, " But I say unto you, Swear not at ail." 
, ** Either this is not the Gospel," said he, " or we are not 
Christiana." Even the school of theology in Paris did nol 

• Apc^ogia pro Rep. Chiiit 
5» 
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aenqrfe to dteki« hfiht% tke Psrliaiiie&t, « ¥&er6l»«ii mi 
of rdigion if the study of Hebrew tod Gredc is permitted.'^ 

If here and there among the clergy some learning extflfed, 
it was not in sacred literature. The OicerofiiatM of Italy 
ailacted a great contempt for the BiUe on accotmt of ite slyie : 
•men who arrogated to themselyes the title of Priests of Chrfsft 
Chtuth translated the words of the Holy Ghost into thest]4e 
of Virgil and of Horace, to accomjpaodate them to the ears of 
men of taste. The Carditml Bembo wrote alwa3rs, instead of 
the Holy Spirit^ ** the breath of the celestial zephyr ;" for i*t- 
misium of sim he subetituted the "pity of the Manes and of 
the Gods ;" and instead of Christ the Son of God, << Miners 
sprung from the brows of Jopiter.*' Finding one day the 
respectable Sadoletus employed on a translation of the Epistle 
to the Romans, " Leave these childish productions," said he, 
*<such puerilities do not become a sensible man."t 

Behold some of the consequences of the system that thete 
weighed down Christendom. This picture no doubt exhibits 
in strmig colours both the corruption of the Church and the 
need of reformation. It is for that reason we have sketched 
it The vital doctrines of Christianity had almost disappeared, 
and with them the life and light which constitute the essaice 
of true religion. The internal strength of the Church was 
gone, and its lifeless and exhausted frame lay stretched over 
the Roman world. 

Who shall give it new life 9 Whence shall we look for a 
remedy for so many evils ? 

For ages a reformation in the church had been loudly called 
for, and all the powers of this world had attempted it. But 
Grod alone could bring it to pass. And he began by humbling 
the power of man that he might exhibit man's helplessness. 
We see human assailants, one after another, fail and break to 
pieces at the feet of the Colossus they undertook to cast down. 

First temporal princes resisted Rome. The whole power 
of the Hohenstaufens, heroes who wore the Imperial crown, 

« Maiter'i R«Uq. tonv 3,p. 35a t Fallen Momun. iued. p. 4QQk 



i totoled to iMirnbl^ and rrfom Rom% imewI delivtr tkq 
aalioBS, and e^eeially Germany, £rom her tyranny. But the 
isttUld of Canossa gave proof of the weakneti of the Imperial 
{fe^ver afunet the usurped dominion of the Church. ^ was* 
)ikf prinire, the Emperor Henry IV., alter a long and frui^ 
iiii ilnigfle against Borne, was reduced to pass three daft 
and nii^ in tho trenches of that ItaUan fortress, exposed tf 
the winter's cold, stripp^ of his imperial robes, bare&ot, in a 
«eao^ woollen garment, impbring with tears and cries ths 
pky of Hildebnmd, befoie whom he kneeled, and who^ ate 
lbi«e nighia of lamentation, relaxed his papal inflexM)ili^, and 
fixdoned the ai^^iant* Behold the power of the hij^ and 
jnighty of the earth, of kings and emperors against Rome ! 
. To Uiem succeeded adyersai-ies perhaps moro formidable^^*** 
jflMQt q£ genhis and learnmg. Learning awoke in Italy, and 
its awakening was with an energ^ic protest against the Pa* 
-fSf^y. Dante, the father of Italian poetry, boldly placed in 
«hit Jbll the most powerful of the Popes; he introduced St. 
PelQff in haaTen^nranouncing atem and erushing censures on hja 
rOnwoHhy auccesscffs, and drew horrible descriptions of the 
monks and clergy. Petrarch, ^t emineBt genius, of a mind so 
^apexior to all the amperorsand popes of his time, boldly called 
Jht the re-establidmient of the primitive order of the Church. 
.For this purpose he invoked the efibrts of the age and the 
power of the emperor Charles IV. Laurentius Valla, one 
of Iha most ieamei men of Italy, attacked with spirit the pre- 
tensioi^ of the Popes, and their asserted inheritance frotn 
Constantine. A legion of poets, learned men, and philoso- 

t Pope GBidebrand himself relates the event in these words: "Tan- 
dem noL ad ojppidam Cantisii, in quo morati sumns, cum paucis advenit, 
jbiiina per tridmua ante portam, deponto omni legio caitu miaeralHiiter 
J^^f>qt0 diacalceatus et laniis inductus, persistena, non prios cum muko 
Bf^ apostolics miserationis auxilium et consolationem implorare destitit 
^Uani omnes qui ibi aderant ad tantam pietatem et compassionis miseri- 
'^MvdkUn movit ut, pro eo multis precibus et lacrymis intercedentes, omnet 
illttdem iosolitam nottre mentis duritiam mirarentur, nonnulfi v«ro nan 
•pOBtoBcai seimitatis gravitaten* sed quasi tyramuca feritatis crudelitttUiD 
(Lib, iv. ^ 12. ad Guriwuios.) 
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phen, followed mthektn^; thetorehof leamkig watt 
where kindled, and threatened to reduce to arises the EomMi 
scaffolding that uatercepted its heams. But erery ^of t &ikd^ 
Pope Leo X. enlisted among the supporters and saiteUitea of 
his cGQVt, — ^literature, poetry, sciences and arts ; and . these 
came humhly kissmg the feet of a power that in their boasted 
infiuicy they had attempted to dethr^ie. Behold the pow«r 
of letters and philosophy against iiome I 

At last an agency which promised more ability to refinm 
the church came forward. This was the Church itself M 
the call for Reformation, reiterated on all sides, and wfaioh 
had been heard for ages past, that most impomng of eceksivi* 
tical conclaves, the Council of Constance, asaembled. An im- 
mense number of cardinals, archbishops, bishops, eig}^^ 
hundred doctors of divinity and prksts : tho Emp^nr 
himself, with a retinue of a thousand persons ; ^ £lactctf 
of Saxony, the Elector Palatine, the Duke of Ba«|- 
na and Austria, and ambassadors from all nations, gave to this 
assembly an air of authority, unprecedented in the history of 
Christianity. Above the rest, we must mention the iUustrio^ 
and immortal doctors of the University of Paris, the AiUys, 
the Qersons, the Clemangnis, — those men of pie^, leaxai^ 
and courage, who by their writings and eloquence commui||i- 
eated to the Council an energetic and salutary directiiOQ. 
Every thing bowed before this assembly; with one haniit 
deposed three Popes at once, while with the other it delivered 
John Huss to the flames. A commission was named, cos- 
posed of deputies from diflerent nations, to propose a funda- 
mental reform. The Emperor Sigismund supported the pro- 
position with the whole weight of his power. The Council 
were unanimous. The cardinals all took an oath that he wBWOg 
them who should be elected Pope would not dissolve the as- 
sembly, nor leave Constance before the desired reformation 
should be accomplished. Colouna was chosei^ unde( tl^e 
name of Martin, Y. The moment was come wbioh w^lo 
decide the Reform of the Church; all the prektes, the tjm' 
"peror, the princes, and the ropreseptatives of diflerent natiofn^ 



ftwaited l^reniit wHIi iBleiiM dedim ** f%e Cauneilis ai em 
^ndj^ exciaSmei Manm Y. nB 0000 as he hvl pteced the tiahi 
tm his brow, ffigismund and the eiergy uttered a cry of 
forpria^ indignation, and grief; but that cry was lost upon 
^e winds. On the 16th bf May, 1418, the P^>pe, arrayed in 
Ibe pontifical garmaits, mounted a mule richly caparisoned ; 
fhe £mperor was on his right hand, the Elector of Brandea- 
burgh on his left, each holding the rdas of his paUirey ; four 
counts supported orer the Pop«^8 head a magnificent canopy ; 
several princes surrounded him bearing the trappings ; imd a 
mounted train of forty thoui^md persons, says an historiaa, 
composed of nobles, knights, and d^gy of all ranks, jomed 
fn the solemn procession outside the walls of Constance. 
Then indeed iH Rome, in the person of her pontifi* sitting on 
-a mule, inwardly deride the superstition that surrounded her; 
tiien did i^e giro proof that to humble her a power must be exert* 
ed &r different from any thing that could be put in motion by 
emperors, or kings, or bishops, or doctors of divmity, or ail 
^he learning of the age and of the church. 

How could the Reformation proceed from the very thing 
"^^be reformed ? How eouid die wound find in itself the ele- 
ment of its cure 1 

^ Nerertheless the means employed to reform d^ Church, 
utid which the result showed to be inefficacious, contributed to 
i^eakeh the obstacles, and prepared the ground for the Re- 
formers. 

The evils which then afflicted Christwidom, namely, super- 
^ition, incredulity, ignorance, unprofitable speculation, and 
corruption of morals,— evils naturally engendered m the hearts 
of men, — were not new on the earth. They had made a great 
figure in the history of nations. They had invaded, especially 
in the East, different rdigious systems, which had seen their 
^mts of glory. Those enervated systems had sunk under 
4hese evib, and not one of them had ever arisen from its fall. 
^' And was Christianity now to undergo the same destiny ? 
^Wks it to be lost Tike those old religions of the nations ? 
"^Wea the blow that had ioooM them to death to be of powiff 
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lotelroyit? W« ther» ttodiiag to »acw»ili pinotrninil 
And iheaeoppQsiiif forcai whickoTerflowed i^aad wliich hod 
T^tready dethroned so itenj Tario^s qpilenis of woTsiup^ were 
they indeed to have power to seat themselves wkbout resistance 
o& the rains of the Chuieh of Jesus Christ? 

No: — there is in Christiamty that which there was not ia 
any of these national systems. It does not, like them, offer 
certain general ideas, mixed with traditcon and fiibles, destine^ 
sooner or later, to &11 before the march of human reason ; but it 
contains within it pure Truth, built upon fiicts which challenge 
the scrutiny of any upright and enlightened mind. Christi- 
anity has for its object not merely to excite in man certain 
yagoe relig^us feelings, of Which the impression, cmce jfbr- 
gotten, can never be revived ; its olject is tosatisfy, and it does 
in reality satisfy, all the religious wants of human nature, in 
whatever degree that nature may be developed. Itisnoitthe 
contrirance of man, whose works pass away and are forgot- 
ten, but it k the wc^ of God, who upholds what he create^^ 
and it has the promises oi its Divme Author for the pledged 
its duration. 

It is impossible that human nature can ever be above the 
need of Christianity. And if ever man has for a time foncied 
that he could do without it, it has soon appeared to him cloth- 
ed in fresh youth and vigour, as the only cure for. the human 
soul ; and the degenerate nations have returned with new ar- 
dour to those ancient, simple, and powerful truths, which in 
the hour of their iniatuation they desfHsed. 

In fiict, Christianity displayed, in 4he 16th century, the 
same reg^erative power which it had exercised in the first 
After the lapse of fifteen hundred years, the same truths 
produced the same efieets.^ In the days of the Reformation, 
as in the days of Peter and Paul, — the Gospel, with invin- 
cible energy, overcame mighty obstacles. The efficacy of its 
sovereign power was displayed from north to south ; amidst 
nations differing most widely in manners, in character, and in 
civilisation. Then, as in the times of Stephen and of Jades, 
.it kindled the fire of enthusiasm and devotion in the midnt of 
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How was dut T«?ival ia the Ghweh and ia the world 
teoMgbttopoea? 

An obeerraot nind might th^i heve ditconied two Jaws 1^ 
-whteh Qod goreme the coarse of ereati. 

He &nt pre^mes slowly and from a&r that aiiich ha 
4a«gas to aeeoai^iab. He has agw in which to worlc 

Then, wbea W time is come, he effects the greatest reraks 
by the smallest means. He acts thus in nature and in pto- 
•videaoe. For the production of a gigantic tree, He d^)08its 
in the oazth a tiny seed ; for the renovation of his church, He 
■mikse use (tf the soeaneat iostruoient to accomplish what em- 
peror% leaned man, and even the beads of that church hava 
fiiiled to effect? We shall shortly have to investigate and 
hring to light this little seed that a divine hand placed in the 
eforth ia the days of the Reformation. We must now distiii- 
fiiish and lecc^ize the different methods by which Qod pre- 
parad the veay for the great change. 

We will first survey the condition of the Papacy ; and ftom 
•Ihsnee we will carry our view over the different influencee 
which God caused to concur to the accomplishm^t of his 
purposes. 

At the period when the Reformation was on the point of 
breaking forth, Rome appeared in peace and safoty. One 
might have said that nothing could for the future disturb her 
triumpL She had gained great and decisive victories. The 
general councils, those upper and lower senates of Catholi* 
cism, had been subdued. The Yaudois and the Hussites had 
been put down. No university, (except perhaps that of Parii, 
which sometimes raised its voice at the instance of its kings,) 
doubted of the infallibility of the oracles of Rome. Erery 
one seemed to take part with its power. The superior clergy 
preferred to give to a remote head the tenth of their revenues, 
and quietly to consume the remainder, to the hazarding of all 
fer the acquisition of an independence which would cost dear, 
and bring little advantage. The humbler clergy, bafoie 



whom war^spMd the ptoipeettand biteof kifh^r digil < H 
were'wiUiog to purchase these cherished hopes hy a ttM 
alairery. Add to whieh. they ware erery wtore so o?erawed 
hy the heads of the hierarchy, that they could scarcely bw>i» 
ilDder thdr powerful hands, and much less raise themselves 
and make head against them. The people bowed the knee 
before the Rmnan altnr, imd evm kings, who began in secret 
to despise the Bistep of Rome, could not have dated to raise 
the hand against it, lest they ehouUl be refuted' gmlty <tf 
sacrilege. 

But if at the time when the Reformation broke out, oppOi^ 
lion seemed outwardly to have subekied, or even ceased alto- 
gether, its internal strength had increased. If we take % 
nearer view, we discern more than one symptom^ich pro- 
Aged the decline of Rome. The general councils, had, iaihelt 
&11, difihsed their principles through the Church, and carried 
4iscmion into the. camp o( those who impugned them. llM 
defenders of the hierarchy had s^rated into two paitleo; 
those who maintained the system of the absolute power of the 
Pope, according to the maxims of Hildebrand; and those 
who desired a constHutional Papacy, oflfering securities atti 
liberty to the chmcbes. 

To this we may add, that in all parties faith in the infaltiU^ 
lity of the Roman bishop had been rudely shaken. If mf 
voice was raised to attack him, it was because every one wis 
anxious to retain the liule faith he still possessed. The sfigl^ 
est shock was dreaded, lest it should overturn the edifice. 
The Christianity of the age held in its breath ; but it was to 
avoid a calamity in which it feared to perish. From the mo- 
ment when man trembles to quit a once vefterated creed, he no 
longer holds it, and he will soon abandon its very semblance. 

Let us see what had brought about this singular posture of 
mind. The Church itself was the primary cause. The ex* 
rors and superstitions she had introduced into Christianity^ 
were not, properly speaking, what had so fatally wounded her, 
•This might indeed be thought if the nations of Christendom 
had risen above the Church in intellectual and religiotia 
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Bm lkn» niw SI aqptot (^the qoMMi levtl 
# ^ ^ fcw ifalio n of the Imty, and it waa imder tliat view that 
Ika Ckmek was judged :-^ wae become akogether eartklf. 
^kut priently sway which governed the world, and which 
#Qold not auteist bnt bj the power of illusion, and of that halo 
which inyested it, had forgotten its true nature, and M 
JleaTett and its ajkhere of light and glory, to immerae itself in 
Aa low mteresta of citizens and princes. Bom to the repres- 
tettttami of thei^rit, the priesthood had forsaken the spirit— 
§oT the flesh. They had thrown aside the treasures of leam- 
mg and the i^nntnal power of the word, and taken up the 
4fUte£»ce and fabe glory of the age : and this had naturally 
wuskoi, ItmB truly the spirittuU order that the Church 
kfA at #r8t m&mptei to defend. But to protect it against the 
fesiotaiice and invasion of the naticms, she had, from fiilae 
jpoUey, had recourse to earthly instruments and rulgar 
neaponsL When cmce the Church had begun to handle 
these weapons, her spiritual essence was lest Her arm could 
ndt becsocne carnal without her heart becoming the same ; and 
dMWorM soon saw her former character inverted. She had 
ittonfited to use earth in defence of Heaven : she now employ- 
ed Heaven itself to defaid earthly possessions. Theocratic 
iNrrtia became, in her hands, only instruments of worldly 
•ohemes. The offerings which the people laid at the feet of 
the sovereign pontiff of Christendom, were used to support the 
hizury of his court, and the charge of his armies. His spiri- 
tual power supplied the steps by which he placed his feet 
above the kings and nations of the earth. The charm was. 
dispelled ; and the power of the Church was gone, from the 
hour that men could say, "she is become as one of us." 

The great were the first to scrutinize the title to this 
supposed power.* The very questioning of it might possibly 
have sufficed to overturn Rome. But it was a favourable 
circumstance on her side, that the education of the princes 
was every where in the hands of her adepts. These persons 

• Adrien Boillet Hift. des dem^Us de Boniface VIII. avee Philippe le 
BcL PariB^lTOS. 
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mcttlflMi HI tbolr nobb pnpili a ii f ai rrtwn te ^Bmm 
pontiffi. The ohiefii of nlitioDS grew up in the Siiietaaijr of 
the Church. Princes of oidliiary miiicU scaree «rer got 
beyond it Many eren deured nothing better thaa to he 
found within it at the cloae of life. Thef chote to die we«f^ 
mg a monies cowl rath^ than a crown. 

Italy was mainly instrumental in enlightenmg the soveieigBs 
of Eufopa They had to coi^nct aUianees with the Pbpat, 
which had reference to the temporal Prmee oi tlie slatfls*of 
the Church, — and not to the Bishop of bishops. Kings wirae 
much astonished to find the Popes ready to saerifibe some «f 
the asserted rights of the Ponti^ that they might refcam tfe 
advantages of the Prince, They saw these s^-styled aigiM 
of truth resort to all the petty artifices of poUey, deeeitj dassi- 
mulation, and even perjury.* Then it was that tht bandage 
that education had drawn over the eyes of secular prinaes 6dl 
ofi! It was then diat the artful Ferdinand of Arragon had 
recourse to stratagem against stratagem ; it was then diat Ab 
impetuous Louis XII. struck a medal with this Idgtod, Pwr- 
dam Bahylonis nomen;\ and the respectable ftfeucimtlian «l 
Austria, grieved at hearing of the treachery of Leo S» 
exclaimed, " This Pope, like the rest, is in my judgment a 
scoimdreL Henceforth I can say that in all my lifo no Po^ 
has kept his &ith or word widi toe, 1 hope, if God He 
willing, that this one will be the latt t>{ them»'^:f 

Discoveries of this sort made by kings graidually took efieet 
upon the people. Many other causes had unclosed the long 
sealed eyes of Christian nations. The most reflecting begto 
to accustom themselves to the idea that the Bishop of Rovne 
was a man, and sometimes even a very bad man. The 
people began to suspect that he was not much holier than 
their own bishops, whose characters were very doubtfal. But 
the Popes themselves contributed more than any single cause 
to their €»wn dishonour. Released from constraint after the 
Council of Basle, they gave themselves up to the boundle» 

• Ghiioeiaidiat r I w31 extiipate the name «f Babj^on* 

t Scultet. Aimal. ad an. ISSd 



Tke niiiioaTS of diesedisoiden spread tluNHigh other coui^^ 
Tlie people, incapable of arresting the torr^it that awept their 
ireasuie into this gatf of profligacy, sought am^ids in haired** 

Whikt niaay eircomstances oontribnted to sap what Hum 
existed, jthere were others tending to the prediaetion of 8om»> 
Aaogmew. 

The Angular S3rstem of theology that bmi established itself 
in the Church, was fitted powerfully to assist in epening the 
eyes of the rising generation. Formed for a dark age, as if 
the darkness were to endure for ever, this system was destined 
to be superseded and scattered to the wjnds as soon as the ag» 
^)uld outgrow it And this Uxjk place. The Popes had 
added now this, and now that article to. the Christian doctrine. 
They had changed or removed only what could not be made 
to square with thf>ir hierarchy ; wkit was not oj^posed to their 
policy was albwed to remain during pleasure. There were 
■I tUs system true doctrines, such as redemption, the power 
•f the %irit of God, &c., which an able theologian, if one 
had been found, could hkve used to combat and overturn the 
imsL The pure gold mixed with the baser metal in the mint 
of the Vatican, was enough to reveal the fraud. It is true 
that if any courageous opponent took notice of it, the win- 
aov^ing &n of Rome was immediately set to work to cast the 
pure grain forth. But these rejections and condemnations did 
hilt augment the confusion. 

That confusion was without bounds, and the asserted unity 
was but one vast disorder. At Rome there were the doctrines 
of the Court, and the doctrines of the Church. The &ith of 
the metropolis differed from that of the provinces. Even iu 
the provmces there was an infinite diversity of opinion. 
. TJiere was the creed of princes, of people, and, above all, of 
ihe religious orders. There were the opinions of this con* 
vent, of that district, of this doctor, and of that monk. 

* OiHum Romani nomims penitus infixura esse multamm gentium 
animis ofnnor, ob ea qus "nilgo de moribos ejus urbis jactantnr. (Ensmi 
£|M«t lib. xii. p. 634.) 
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Tnidijthat it might pMs talb throttgh the f m iod when 
Borne wouM have craved it ifith her iron sceptre, had act^ 
like the insect that weaves with its tlureads the chrysalis it 
which it envelopes itself during the winter. And, strange to 
say, the means that Ind served in this way to preserve the 
truth, were the scholastic divines so much decried. These in- 
genious artisans of thought had strung together all the current 
theological notions, and of these threads they h«l formed a 
net, under which it would have been difficult for more skilM 
persons than their contemporaries to reeognise the truth in its 
first purity. We may regret, that the insect, foil of life, and 
so lately shining with the brightest colours, should wrap i^ 
self in its dark and seemingly inanimate covering; but thai 
covering preserves it. . It was thus with the truth* If ^e in** 
terested and suspicious policy 6f Rome, in the da3rs of hei 
power, had met with the naked truth, she would have destroy*^ 
ed it, or, at least, endeavoured to do so. Disguised as it was 
by the divines of that period, under endless subtleties and dis- 
tinctions, the Popes did not recognise it. or else perceived thflt 
while in that state it could not trouble them. They took un* 
der their protection both the artisans and their handy-work. 
But the spring might come, when the hidden truth might lift 
its head, and throw off all the threads which covered it 
Having acquired fresh vigour in its seeming tomb, the werU 
might behold it in the days of its resurrection, obtain the vie* 
tory over Rome and all her errors. This spring arrived. 
At the same time that the absurd coverings of the scholastic 
divines fell, one after another, beneath the skilful attacks or 
derisions of a new generation, the truth escaped from its con* 
cealment in full youth and beauty. 

It was not only from the writings of the scholastic divines 
that powerful testimony was rendered to the truth. Christi- 
anity had every where mingled something of its own life with 
the life of the people. The Church of Christ was a dilapi- 
dated building : but in digging there were m some parts di^ 
covered in its foundations the living rock on which it had been 
first built Some institutions which bore date from the boifc 
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i^Mflf theQiQTeh«tiUezMled,«iidcoiiU not AM to j 
in manjr minds erangeiical sendments opposed to the rflagnkig 
«ipeztdtkm. The ini^ed vrriten, the earliest teachers of the 
Church, whose writings were dq>osited in di^Ssrent libraries^ 
i^tered here and there a sohtary voice. It was doubtless 
heard in silenee by many an atteotiTe ear. Let ns not doubt 
^nd It is a consoling thought) that Christians had many 
brafthieiMHid sisters m those very monasteries wherein we ara 
too apt to seegiiothing but hypocrisy and dissohHeBess. 

It was not only old things that pr^Mured the revival of re- 
ligion; there was also something new whkh tended powarfui- 
Ij^Aa&vourit The hianan mind was advandng. TUstet 
alono w«fiMhavebi€ixghtonitseafnaiehis«neiit Theshiob 
aa.it ineieoaes in its g^wth throws down the waUs near which 
^wiuii planted, tad. substitutes ks own shade for thdra The 
lligh piMt of Rome had made himself the gimidian of the 
n^iona. His superiority of understanding had rendered this 
Ci|Bqe!iBasy ; and for a long time he kept them in a stale d 
ti^dbge and forced suljiection. But they w^re now growing 
ai)44»^Feaking bounds on all sides. This veieraUe guardian- 
ak^ ^hich had its origin iu tht principles of eternal life and 
of < cslviliaation, communicated by R<Hne to the barbarous na- 
tioi^could no longer be exercised without resistance. A for- 
mijdahle adversary had taken up a positi<m opposed to her, and 
sought to control her. The natural disposition of the human 
miA to develppe itself, to examine and to acquire knowledge, 
hod given birth to this new power. Mm's eyes were open- 
ing; they demanded a reason for every step from this long re- 
spected conductor, under whose guidance they had marched 
in silence, so long as their eyes were closed. The in&ncy oi 
the nations of Modem Europe was passed ; a period of ripe 
i^,.w«| arrived. To a credulous simplicity, disposed to be* 
Uev^ every thing, had succeeded a spirit of cariosity, an intol- 
ligance impatient to discover the foundations of things. They 
I(4»m1 of each other what was the design of God in speaking 
tf^^the world? and whether men had a right to set themselves 
}gfjf ^» qiediators between God mi their brethr^ ? Oi^ thing 

6* 
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«kMeoiiUJmYettMdtlMi€lH»ek; tiMl dik w«s to ] 
higher than the laitj. To heep on a lerel with thcmnMisiiot 
enough. But on the ccntnury the Church wai gretttlyfenhwd 
Ihem. It began to dedine just when they b^iaa to wehm. 
Whik'the laity were aeeendmg m the ioale of in^ligiae^-i^ 
the prieithood waa absorbed in earthly porsuilt aiad worhlty 
nterests. A 111^ phenomenon has been often seen in hiMvjr. 
The ea^et hsA become fiili dedgvd, and theft waa hoim-wIio 
could reach it or preyent its taking flight « 

Whilst m Europe the light was thus issuing itom the 
pdsons in which it had been held oapthe, the Eut was send- 
ing new lighta to the West The stendard of the OsmMilft^ 
planted in 1458 on the walls of Omsteirtinople, laidcUvaii 
thence the learned of that city. They had earned GreeiM 
literature into Italy. The torch of antiquity rekindled 4lte 
intellectual tene which had lor so many ages besai SKt^ 
guished. Prmting, then recently discovered, multiplied die 
enorgetk protests against the corruption ei the Church, and 
the not less powerful calls which summoned the human mind 
lo new paths. There was at that time, as it were, a burst #f 
light Errors and iroin ceremonies were exposed. But thH 
hgl^ well suited to destrc^, was most u^nfit to buiM up. ^it 
was not given to Homer or Virgil to rescue the Church: --'' 

The revival of letters, of science, and of the arts, was iMd 
die moving principle of the Heformation. We may rftflfier 
say that the Paganism of the poets, when it re-appeared hi 
Italy, brought with it the Paganism of the heart Vidn 
superstitions were attacked; — ^but it was incredulity that 
established itself in their stead, with a smile of disdain and 
mockery. Ridicule of all things, even the most sacred, was 
the feshion, and deemed the mark of wit Religion wis 
regarded only as an instrument of government " I have ^diie 
fear," exclaimed Erasmus in 1516, "it is that with the study 
of ancient literature the ancient Paganism should re*appeah'* 

True, the world saw then, as after the mockeries of the 
Augustan age, and as in our own times after those of the hat 
aentury, a new Platonic Philosophy, which, in iti iml 
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tbm iw p mhiit iatrahdily; aai •M«ht, Uk« the 
ipMkiopliyof <mr oimi diiy«,to kiapireTeq^eetfor Ckriitattiljr, 
ji&d iMBiiouile tlie siolUMiits of yeligioQ. A4 Floe^Mse tlto 
Medici fiiToared these ^bits c^ the Pktmiists. Birt neTtt 
«aii jriiiloK^ical religion Teg«iieiate the Ohureh or the 
WerU. Proad--4e8iHiiDf the preaching of the eroie-^-^fie- 
Iciidiiig to see in the Chnitkui dogmas oaly t jpes and sjfoiMs 
imintfttitgibie to the bmjot^ of minds— it may evaporate in 
mystical enthusiasm, but most ever he pe we r l es B to relbrm or 
losava 

' What then would have ensued if tree Ohrisdanity had not 
^Mq^peared in the world— and if true ftdth had not replenished 
tiie heart with its strength and holmess? The Refbrmsstioii 
saved religion, and with k society. If the Chnrch of Roma 
had had at heart the glory c^ God, and the happiness df 
nations, she would have welcomed die Reformatioii with joy. 
But what w^e these to a Leo X. ? 

' -bt^frermany, the study of anei<«t learning had eSects the 
w&ty reverse of those which amended it in Italy and France. 
tt was ^ mixed with iaith.' What had, in the latter, produced 
tmlj a certain trivial and sterile refinement of taste, penetrated 
|he lives and habits of the Germans, wanned their hearts, and 
prepared them for a better light The f rst restorers of letters 
in Italy and in France were remarkable for their levity ; often 
fof their immorality. The German followers, with a grave 
spirit, sought zealously for truth. There was formed in that 
country a union of free, learned, and generous individuals, 
among whom were some of the princes of the land, and who 
laboured to render science useful to religion. Some of them 
brought to their studies the humble teachableness of children : 
others an enlightened and penetrating judgment, inclhied 
p^haps to overstep the limits of sound and deliberate criticism ; 
Ihit both contributed to clear the passages of the temple, 
hitherto obstructed by so many superstitions. 

The monkish theologians perceived the danger, and they 
began to clamour against the very same studies that they had 
.Ittenrted in Italy and France, bacause they were there mixed 
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lo agaioat languages and sciaaeei, for ki dieir rear th^.pa»- 
fieived the trua fidth. One 4ay a aaonk, caadamng aomeioM 
afaanst the heresies of Erasmus, was asked "in what ifaqr 
consisted ?" He' confessed he had not read the Wor khe Sjpokm 
of, and eould lot all^e '-that k was written in too good 
liktin." 

Still all these ej^exior causes would hare been msuffimtf 
lo prepare the i^iomtion of the Church. 

Christianity had declined, because the two guiding tratbi 
of the new covenant had been lost The first, in cootiSMdia^ 
tinction to Church assumption, is the immediate rekticm &^fi^ 
ing between every individual soul and the Fountain ^ Tn^b 
«-«*4he second, (and this stood directly oppos^ to the idea, of 
merit in human works,) is the doctrine of salvation by Gxa^uk 
Ctf these two principles, immutable and immortal in tbfi»r 
selves, — ^for ever true, however s%htad or corr^qyted, wl^Mj^ 
•^it might then have been asked, — was to be first aei in^mp- 
ti(m, and give the regenerative impulse to the Church ?-^Waa 
it to be the former, the principle of Chujnsh ajothori^-f . Qpr 
was it to be the latter, the ei^ej^ of the Spirit? — In our d^gi 
men pretend to apeidXe through the social condition upon -Q^ 
aoul; through human nature in general, upon individual cl^gf- 
acter. It will be concluded that the principle of a Cbur^)i 
was prominent in the movement: — History has shewn the 
very contrary :— it has proved that it is by individual influence 
that an impression is produced on the community, and that t^ 
first step toward restoring the social condition — ^is (o regener- 
ate the soul AU the eflorts for amelioration witnessed in the 
middle ages arose out of religious feeling j — the question of 
authority was never n^ooted till men were compelled to defend 
against the hierarchy the newly discovered truth.-T-It was ^J^e 
same in later times, in Jjuther's case. — When the Truth that 
saves appears on the one side, sustained by the authority qf 
God's word, — and on the other, the Error that destroys, back- 
ed by the power of the Roman hierarchy, Christians cannot 
lopg hesiMite; and in spite of the i?^ost specious eophisms fki^ 
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Aft'ftiiM Cfedentiah) tire dum to Mtbority is toon ' 
edo£ 

The Church had &lleii heeause the great doctnne of Jot- 
tificatioQ through fidth in Chriat had haen hat It w» there* 
fore necessary that this doctrine should he restored to her hefore 
lAe could arise. Whenever this fundamealal truth siioiikl he 
restored, all the errors and devices trhich had usurped ^ 
jdaee, the train of saints, works, peoaneea, nmnes, and indul* 
gences, would vanish. The moment the one Mediator and 
his ONC sacrifice were acknowledged, all other mediators, and 
all other sacrifices, would disappear. " This article of jusd- 
fcation," says one* whom we may look upon as enltg^ened 
on the sul]ject, *^is that which forma the Church, noursfaei it^ 
^hullds it up, preserves and defends it No one can well 
^Icachitt the Church; or successfully resist its adversary, if be 
* continue not in his attachment to this grand truth." << It is," 
Irids the Reformer, referring to the earliest propheey/^tiM 
heel xhst crushes the serpent's head." 

^ God, who was then preparing his work, railed up, dumg 
4Ar long course of ages, a succession of witnesses to this truth. . 
9^ the generous men, who hore testimony to this truth, did 
^t fileorly comprehend it, or at least did not know how to* 
bring it distinctly forward. Incapable of acccompliriting the 
%r6rk, they were well-suited to prepare it. We may add also, 
Ihht If they were not prepared for this work, the work itself 
\(rtA not ready for them. The measure was not yet fell — the 
Meed of die true temedy was not yet felt so extensively as was 
necessary. 

Thus, instead of felling the tree at the root by preaching 
^iefly and earnestly the doctrine of salvation by grace, thejr 
cotffined themselves to questions of ceremonies, to the govero- 
"metil of the Church, to forms of wor^ips to the adoration of 
^ittints and knages, or to the transubstantiation, doe.] md thus 
%tf tkitg their efforts to the blanches, they might succeed in 
p^^lnmg the tree here and there, but they left it still standing. 
« Luther to Brentiut. 
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rdbrmfttion within. And &ith alone can efiect this. 

Scavcaly had Borne usurped power bdbre a ▼igoroua op- 
potttioft was formed against her ; and this endured throughfMft 
thendddle ages. 

Avdilnshop Oaodius o[ Turin in ibe ninth century, PeM 
sf Bniya^ his ps^il Henry, Arnold of Brescia, in the twelfili 
cttilury, in Fiance «mmI Itmiy^ laboured to restcMrethe worshq^ of 
Qod in spirk and in truth; but they sojug^ that wovship too 
much in the riddaace from images imd outward ceremony. 

The Mystics, who have eicisted in almost every age;, setl^ 
hg in silen<^ holiness, righteomness of Hfe, and quiet cooii 
munion with God, beheld with alarm and sorrow the wietoh* 
edooQiHtion of the Chureh. They carefully abstamed frcftH- 
Ike quarrob c^ the schools, and all the unprofitable discusriom 
beneath which true piety had been well nigh buried. Thof 
laboured to turn men from the empty form of an ontiMrd 
worship, from noise and pomp of eeiemonies, that they Knij^ 
laaid them to the inward p^ace of the soul that seeks alt it* 
hipptness in Qod. They could not do this without comings iv 
eoUision with ail the received opinions, and exposing4ho 
wouwIb of the Chuicfa ; Imt still even they had no clear vien^ 
of the doctrine of jixitificittion by Mb. 

Far superior to the MjFstics in purity of doctrine, the V^vf 
dm formed o long oootmued choin of witnesses hi the trut^ 
Men n^ffe free than the rtei of the Church appear from ^early 
times to have inhabited the summit of the Piedmcmtes^ Alpo 
Their numbers had increased, and their doctrine had been pn. 
rifiedby the disciples of Valdo. From the heights of their 
mountains the Vaodois protested for ages against the super- 
stitions of Rome.^ " They contended," said they, *^iht ^»^ 
<< lively hope in God through Christ; £>r regeneantioft and 
^inwfeufd renewal by fiuth, hope^ and charity ; for the vkmis$4i 
^ Christ, ond the aU-suffidmcy of his grace and nghtoooo^ 
i."t 
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t Trettiie on Antidiint, a woik ccp t «npor>ry.with theKobla Leyeon 



JbMl yel iSm pimary tnrth of tlie Jcntifieationof tkeiteer, 
which ought to rise pre-eminent above other doctrines, iili^ 
Bfoimt Bhmc above the surroundmg Alps, was not sufficiently 
prominait in their system. 

Pierre Vaud, or VaMo, a rich merchant of Lyons (a. ». 1 170^) 
Isold ail his goods and gave to the poor. He and his (Heads 
appear to have lutd for their object to re-estaUish in the inter- 
course of life the perfection of priimtive Chrisdaiiity. He 
b^;an then, like others, at the branches, and^not at the reot 
Neverth^ieas his preaching was powerful y for he recalled tfae 
minds of his hearers to the Scriptures which menaced the 
Reman hierarchy in its foundation. 

In 1^60 Wicklif made his appearance, in England, and 
appealed from the Pope to the Word of God ; but Ae i«d kh, 
wwrd wound of the Church appeolred to him as only one of 
many symptoms of its malady. 

John Huss preached in Bohemia a century he^m Luther 
appeared m Saxony. He seemed to enter more deeply ihuk 
all who had gone before him into the essence of Christum 
ti!i|th. He besought Christ to grant him grace to glory (mly 
ui his cross, and in the inestimable humtliaticm of his mSBt- 
bkgBi But he attacked rather the lives of the clergy than the 
errors of the Church. And yet he was, if we maybe albw* 
ed die expression, the John the Baptist of the ReformatioQ. 
The flames of his martyrdom kindled a fire which .shed aaa 
extensive light in the midst of the general gloom, an4 was 
deeded not to be speedily extinguished. 

John Huss did more : prophetic words resounded from tl^ 
d^sths of his dungeon. He foresaw that a real reformation 
of tike Church was at hand. When driven from Prague, and 
compelled to wander in the fields of Bohemia, where he wis 
'foUawed 1^ an immense crowd eager to catch his woitb, he 
e^b^raed ; " The wicked have begun by laying treacherous 
'SOftSeci^^^he goose* But if even the gociie, which is only ado- 
a^estic fowl, a tame creature, and unable to rbe highintliei^, 
has yet broken their snares, other birds, whose flight carriet 

• The wold Has» in BohcnuaB figiaQring gDOM. 
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tb^WUly lawanbheATOii) will 1]t€akthm&wkh mii^ililMe 
power. Inttead of a fbeble goose, the truth will tead. fbrd> 
eagles and keea-eyed falcons."* The R^ormezs fulfiUefj 
this prediction. 

Ajod when the venerable prieeft was summ<me4, by oi^ pt 
fliginmuid, b^ore the Council of Constance, and cast into 
prison, thf chf^l of Bethlehem, where he had proclaiined tb# 
Gospel aad the . future triumphs of Christ, employed iiif 
tbo^htsmore than hi^ own defence. One night, the holy 
loartjrr thought he saw from the depths of his dungeon tbe 
pictures of Chrkt, which he had had paii^ted on the waUs of 
his oratory, effaced by the Pope and his bishops. This dream 
distressed him. Next night he saw several painters engsged 
m restoring the figures in greater numbers and more yivid 
colouring ] and this work performed, the painters, sun^ui4^ 
by an immense multitude, exclaimed; ^^Now lei tbe popis 
ind btshq^s oome when they wiU, they will never agi^ be 
able to efiace them." — " And many persons thereupon rcg'oic^ 
in Bethlehem, and I amongst them," adds Huss. ." Thiidc 
of your dtfence, rath^ than of your dreams," said his &itiifii^ 
M^mI, the Chevalier de Chiom, to who^ )^e> had imparted hit 
dreun. <' I am no dreamer," replied Huss; " but I hold it 
cerfeam, that the image of Christ will never be effiiced. They 
desired to destroy it, but it will be imprinted anew on tlte 
hearts of men by ipnuch better preachers than myself. TiiB 
nation &at loves Christ will rejoice at this. And I, awaking 
from the dead, and rising as it were from the gmve, shall leap 
Ibrjoy."! 

A centvry ekpsed ; and the Gospel torch, rekindled by toe 
Reformwrs,' did in truth enlighten many nations, who rejoicad 
in its beams. 

But it was not only amongst those whom Bome regarded 
as her adversapes, that a life-giving word was heard at that 
period. Catholicism itself^-and we may take comfi>rt torn 
tlM though — reckons amongst its own members numeroiy 

* Epist. J. HufMi tempore anathemai^ scripts. 
t ^1l88, epp. tub tempus cpncilii aci^pt«. 



# lh Mii^ t fbf the trfrtk Tiie primittTe edi^e had heoi eon- 
Mimed ; but a hely fire smouldered beneath its ashes, and from 
Iteeto time bright sparks were seen to escape. 

Anselm of Canterbury, in a work for the use of the dying, 
exhorted them "to look solely to the merits of Jesus Christ.'' 

A monk, named Amokii, offered up eirery day in his peaee- 
feil cell this fervent prayer, " Oh, Lord Jesus Christ ! I be- 
Here that in thee alone I have redemption and righteoastiess."* 

A pious bishop of B^e, Christopher de Utenheim, had his 
dame written upon a picture painted on glass, which is still at 
B^, and round it this motto, which he wished to have al- 
ways before him, — "My hope is in th6 cross of Christ j 1 
seek grace, and not works."! 

A poor Carthusian, broiker Martin, wrote this efiecting 
eotifession : " Oh, most^^nsiiul Grod ! I know that I can only 
h^ saved, and saWsfy thy righteousness, by the merit, the in- 
ooeent suffering, and death of thy well-beJoved son. Holy 
Jesu&f my salvation is in thy hands. Thou canst not with- 
dttiw the hands of thy love from me ; for they have created, 
wtd £>rmed, and redeemed ma Thou hast itiscribed my 
vime with a pen of iron,^in rich mercy, and so as nothing can 
•ffiice it, 00 thy side, thy hands, and thy feet ;" etc. etc. After 
thjs the good Carthusian placed his confession in a wooden 
bdx, and enclosed the box in a hole he had made in the wall 
•fhiscelLJ 

The piety of brother Martin would never have been 
known, if his box had not been found, on the 2 1st of December, 
1776, in taking down an old building which had been part of 
the Cartlmsian convent at B&la How many convents may 
have concealed similar treasures 1 

But these holy men only held this &ith th^nselves, and did 

* Credo qaod to, mi Domine, Jefu Cbriste sdus es mea jmtitia d 
wdemptio. Iieibmtz script. Brunsw. iii. 369. 

t Spesmea crux Christi; gratiamnon opera qusro. 

% Sciens posse me aliter non salvari et tibi satisfacere nisi per meritanii 
etc. See for the citations, and many others, Flaccius Catal. Test V<i&* 
talis; Wolfii Lect Memorabiles; Mailer's RefiqiiMD, etc eto. 
VOL. X. 7 
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not know how to communicate it to others. Lmug in U^m^ 
ment, they might, more or less adopt the words of jfood hro* 
ther Martin, written in his hox : ^*Et $i hoc pradicia co^teri 
non possim lin^guii, eonfiteor tamen corde et serifto* — If I 
cannot confess these things with mj tongue, I at least confeas 
them with my pen and with my heart'' The word of truth 
was laid up in the sanctuary of many a pious mind, but to 
use an expression in the Go^l, it had not free course in the 
world. 

If men did not openly confess the doctrine of salvation, they 
at least did not fear, even within the pale of the Romish 
Church, boldly to protest agcdnst the abuses which disgraced 
it. Italy itself had at that time her witnesses against the 
jffiesthood. The Dominican, Savaronola, preached at Flo- 
rence in 1498 against the insupportable vices of Rome^ bi^ 
the powers that then were, despatched him by the inqnimtioii 
and the stake. 

Geiler of Kaisersberg was for three and thirty years t]|e 
great preacher of Germany. He attacked the clergy with 
energy. " When the summer leaves turn yelbw," said h% 
« we say that the root is diseased ; and thus it is, a dissolute 
people proclaim a corrupted priesthood." If no wicked mw 
ought to say mass," said he to his bishop, << drive out all the 
priests from your diocese." The people, hearing this coura* 
geous minister, learned even in the sanctuary to see the 
enoxmities of their spiritual guides. 

This state of things in the Church itself deserves our notice. 
When the Wisdom of God shall again utter his teachings, 
there will every where be understandii^s and hearts to com* 
prebend. When the sower shall again come forth to sow, he 
will find ground {»r^^ed to recdve the seed. When the 
word of truth shall resound, it will find echoes to repeat it 
When ^e trumpei shall utter a war-note in the Church many 
of her children will prepare themselves to the battle. 

We are arrived near the scene on which Luther appeared. 
Before we begin the history of that great commotion which 
caused to shoot up in all its brilliancy, that light of truth 



whidi kad been no long concealed, and which, by renovating 
tbr<%ttrch, renovated 90 numy nations, and called others into 
existence, creating a new Europe and a new Christianity, let 
OS take a glance at the difierent nations in the midst of whom 
tins revolution In religion took place. 

The Empire was a confederacy of different states, with tha * 
Emperor atthwr head. Each of these states possessed sover- 1 
eignty over its own territory. The Imperial Diet, composed 
of all the princes, or sovereign states, exercised the legislative \ 
power for the whole of the Germanic body. The Emperor rati* 
fied the laws, decreed, or resolutions, of this assembly, and it 
was his office to publish and execute them. The seven more 
powerful princes, under the title of Electors, had the privilege 
of awarding the Imperial crown. 

The princes and states of the Grermanic Confederacy had 
been anciently subjects of die Emperors, and held their lands 
of them. But after the accession of Rodolph of Hapsburg 
(1273,) a series of troubles had taken place, in which princes, 
free cities, and bishops, acquired a considerable degree of in- 
dependence, at the expense 01 the Imperial sovereign. 

The north of Germany, inhabited chiefly by the old Saxon 
race, had acquired most liberty. The Emperor, incessantly 
attacked by the Turks in his hereditary possessions, was dis- 
posed to keep on good terms with courageous chiefe and com- 
munities, whose alliance was then necessary to him. Severa^ 
free cities in the north-west and south of Europe had, by com- 
merce, manufactures, and industry, attained a considerable de- 
gree of prosperity, and, by that means, of independence. The 
powerful house of Austria, which wore the crown of the 
Empire, controlled the majority of the states of central Ger- 
many, overlooked their movements, and was preparing to ex- 
tend its dominion, over and beyond the whole Empire, when 
the Rdbrmation interposed a powerful barrier to its encroach* 
ments, and saved the liberties of Europe. 

I^ in the time of St Paul, or of Ambrose, of Austin, of 
Chrysostom, or even in the days of Anselm and Bernard, the 
qoeation had been asked, what people gt nation God wodd 
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be iik«ly to use to refiMrm the c)mYck,^-4be tbedflit miglii 
have turned to the countries honoured by the Apoit W uda- 
istry, — to Asia, to Greece, or to Rome, perhaps to Britaia oi 
to France, where men of great learning had preached ; but 
n<«e would have thought of the barbarous Oermaat. AU 
other countries of Christendom had, in their turn, shone in tha 
history of the Church ; Germany alone had continued dark 
Yet it was Germany that was chosen. 

God, who prepared during four thousand years the Advent 
of his Messiah, and led through different dispensi^ions, fax 
many ages, the people among whom he was to be bom, alsQ 
prepared Germany in secret and unobserved, unknown indeed 
even to itself to be the cradle of a Religious Regeneration^ 
which, in a later day, should awaken the various nations of 
Christendom. 

As Judea, the birth-place of our religion, lay in the centra 
of the ancient world, so Germany was situate in the midst of 
Christian nations. She looked upon the Netherlands, Eagt 
land, France, Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland^ 
Denmark, and the whole of the north. It was fit that the 
principle of life should develop itself in the heart of Eu* 
rope, — that its pulses might circulate through all the arteri^ 
of the body the generous blood designed to vivify its memberik 

The particular form of constitution that the Empire had 
received, by the dispensations of Providence, &voured the pro- 
pagation of new ideas. If Germany had been a monarchy, 
strictly so called, like France or England, the arbitrary will 
of the sovereign might have sufficed to delay for a long time 
the progress of the Goq>el. But it was a confederacy. The 
truth, o*)posed in one state, might be received with &vour hj 
another. Important centres of light, which might gradually 
penetrate through the darkness, and enlighten the surround 
ing population, might be quickly formed in difi^ent district^ 
of the Empire. 

The internal peace which Maximilian had giv<ai to . tha 
Empire was no less fovourable to the Reformation. For a 
long while the numeriuis members of the Gennanic body ha4 



iiiboinref to dfitorbeiwh other. Nothings hsA been seto but 
conftisioDS, quarrels, wars incessantly breaking out between 
Beifkboois, e^ts, and chiefs. Masdmilkn had laid a solid 
basis of public order by institnting the Imperkl chamber ap- 
peiirted to se^e ril diibrences between the states. — The Ger- 
manSj wAbt so mimy concisions and aniieties, saw a new era 
ef safety and repose^ This condition c^ affiurs powerfully 
cot^r^Mited to harmmiize the general mind. It was now pos- 
cR>le mthe dtiiss and peaceful valleys of G^eraiany to seek and 
adopt am^^oralions, which discord might have banished. We 
may add that it is m the bosom <^ peace ^lat the Gospel loves 
most to gain its blessed irictori^. Thus it had been the will 
of God, Meen caituri^ before, that Augustus should present 
a paeified world for the blessed triumphs of Christ's religion. 
-Nevertheless the Reformatton performed a double part in the 
peace then beginning for the Eminre. It was as much cause 
as eSbct Germi&iy, when Luther appeared, offered to the 
^contemplation oi an observer the sort of movement which 
i^tates the sea after a continued storm. The calm did not 
fffomise 10 be lastmg. The first breath mig^t again call up 
^4empe8t{^ We shall see more than one example of this. 
The Reformation, by communicating a new impulse to the 
p<!q^ukdon, destroyed for ever the old motives of agitaticm. It 
i^e an end of the system of barbarous times, and gave to 
Europe one entirely new. 

Meanwhile the religion of Jesus Christ had had its accus* 
tomed influence on Germany. The common people had 
lapidly advanced ; numerous institutions arose in the Empire, 
and particularly in the free cities, — well adapted to develope 
ihe minds of the mass of the people. The arts flourished ; 
the burghers followed in security their peaceable labours and 
Hke duties of social life. They gradually op^ed to informa- 
(bn, and thus acquired respect and influ^ce. It was not 
magistrates bending conscience to political expediency, or 
noUes emulous of military glory, or a clergy seeking gain or 
power, and regarding religion as their peculiar property, who 
veto to be the fbunden .of the Reformation in Germany. B 
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WM to bt Um irark of tbe htmrgwisU^-^ tbe pe^l»--of tfcs 
•whole nation. 

The peculiar cbaraeler of the Gernmns wm swrh m espe- 
cially to fiivour a Refbnnation in Beligion. A &lae cirilittt. 
tion bad not enfeebled them. The precious aeedt that a fear 
^ Gk)d depoeitee in a nation had not been aoi^ta^d to Um 
winds. Ancient manners still subsisted. There was in Gar- 
many that uprightness, fidelity, love and toil, and p^rserraance^ 
— tbot religious habit of mind — ^whieh we.still.find there, vaA 
which presages ^ore success to the Gbspel, than the scoirnM 
or brutal lerity of other European nations. . 

Another circumstance may haye contributed to render Gm* 
many a soil mcure ;&voaiable to tbe reyival c^ Christianli^ 
than many other countries. God had fenced it in ; he had 
preserved itS strength Uxt the day of its giving birth to his pur* 
pose. It had not fallen from the &ith after aperiod of ^nritu- 
al vigour, as had been the case with the churches c^ Aaia, «f 
Greece, of Italy, of France, and <£ Britain. The Gk)spel 
had never been offered to G^many in its primitive purity] 
the first missionaries who visited the country gave to it a refi^ 
gion already vitiated in more than one particular. It was tf 
law d* the Church, a spiritual discipline, that Boni&ce and 
his successors carried to the Prisons, the Saxons, and other 
German nations. Faith in the <<good tiding^" 4hat fiuth 
which rejoices the heart and makes k free indeed, had re* 
maiaed unknown to them. Instraid of being slowly ccNrrupt^ 
ed, the religion of the Germans had rather been purified. 
Instead of declining, it had arisen. It was indeed to be ex- 
pected that more life and spiritual strength would be found 
among this people than among those enervated nations of 
Christendom where deep diufkness had succeeded to the light 
of truth, and an almost universal corruption had takoi place 
of the sanctity of the earliest times. 

We ma}' make the like remark on the exterior relation be^ 
tween the Germanic body and the Church. The Germans 
had received from Rome that element of modern ciyiliiatioB, 
Ae^utk Instruction, legisb^on, all, save their comrage and 



irfleit weapons, imd c^ne to them ^m tke Btoeicbtal c%v 
Stroag ties had from that time attached Germany to the Papacy. 
The former was a spiritaal conqaest of i^ li^er, and wa 
kfiow to what use Rome has ever turned her conquesta 
Other nations, which had held the &ithand civilization hefora 
die Romim Pontiff^ existed, had contkioed in more indepen* 
deace of him. But this suhjectioA4>f Germany was destined 
Oftiy to make the reaction more powerful at the moment c( 
iiwakenii^. Whan Grermany should open her eyes, she 
would indignantly t^r away the tnunmels in which^she had 
been so laag kept bound. The rery measure of slavery sha 
liad httd %b endure would make her deliverance and liberty 
mofe indi^pen^le to her, and strong" champions of the truth 
would eonro forth irotn the endosure of control and restriction 
in wMch her p(^l«tic» had ibr ages been shut up. 

When wetake a nearer view of the times <rf the Reforma* 
lion, we see, in the government of Germany, still Airther rea- 
sons to admire the wisdom of Him, by whom kings reign, and 
I»inces exedute judgmrat There was, at that time, some- 
thing resembling what has in our own days, been termed a 
9f9tem of see-scm. When an energetic sovereign presided 
over the Empire, the imperial power was strengthened; on 
4ieother hand, when he was of feeble character, the authority 
of the Electors gained force. 

leader Maximilian, the predecessor of Charles Y. this al* 
t^nsate rise and depression of the various states was especially 
remarkable. At that time the balance was altogether against 
the Emperor. The princes ^d repeatedly fori]aed close al- 
U^sces with one another. The emperors themselves had urged 
them to'do so, in order that they might direct them at one ef- 
fi»rt against some common enemy. But the str^gth that the 
poocea acquired from such alliances against a passing danger, 
might, at an after period, be turned against the encroachments 
or pow«r of the Emperor. This did indeed ensue. At no 
perkid had the Electors felt themselves more independent of 
their head, than ^ the period <^ the Reformaticm. And their 
boving taken part againcit it, it is easy to see that this 
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akate of thiagi was &yonrabIe to the propagation of die Qoop^^ 
' We may add, that Gennany was weary of what the Bo- 
mans contemptuously termed " the patUnee of the Gerwumt,^' 
The la^r had, in truth, manifested much patience ever since 
the time of Louis of Bavaria. From ^hat period the emper* 
ois had laid down their arms^ and the ascendency of the iiaam 
OTer the crown of the CaBsars was acknowfedged. But th9 
tattle had only changed its field. It was to be fought on low* 
er ground. The same contests, of which 4smperors and popei 
had set the example, were quickly renewed in miniature, ia 
all the towns of Germany, between bishc^ and magistrates 
The commonalty had caught up the sword dropped by tUo 
chie& of the empire. As early as 1 329, the citizens of Frank? 
fort on the Oder had resisted with mtrepidity th^ ecclesias- 
tical superiors. Excommunicated for their fidelity to the JMar- 
grave Louis, they had remained twenty^ight yearr without 
masses, baptisms, marriage, or funeral rites. And afterward^^ 
when the monks and priests reappeared, they had openly ridi* 
culed their return as a &rce. Deplorable irreverence, doubt- 
less ; but of which the clergy thejnciselves were the cause. At 
the epoch of the Reformation, the animosity between the ma^, 
gistrates and the ecclesiastics had increased. Every hour the, 
privileges and temporal possessions of the clergy gave rise to 
collision. If the magistrates refused to give way, the bishops 
and prie^s imprudently had recourse to the extreme means at 
their dispo^il. Sometimes the Pope interfered ; and it was to 
give an example of the most revolting partiality, or to endun^ 
the humiliating necessity of leaving the triumph in the hands 
of the commons, obstinately resolved to maintain their right 
These continual conflicts had filled the cities with hatred and 
contempt of the Pope, and the bishops, and the priesta 

But not only among the burgomasters, councillors, and 
town clerks did Rome and the clergy find adversaries] they 
had opponents both above and below the middle classes of so- 
ciety. From the commencement of the 16th century, the Im- 
perial Diet displayed an inflexible firmness against the papa], 
envoys. In May, 1510, the States assembled at Augd>t;rg 



itfoided to the Emperor a statement of ten leading grievance 
against the Pope and clergy of Rome. About the same time, 
there was a i^Imit ferment among the populace. It broke 
cmtin 1512 in the Bhenish provinces ; where the peasantry, 
indignant at the weight of the yoke imposed by their ecclesi- 
ai^ical sovereigns, formed among themselves the League of 
die Shoes. 

Thus, on all sides, from above and from beneath, was heard 
k low murmur, the forerunner of the thunderbolt that was 
about to fell. Ctermany appeared ripe for the work appointed 
fi)r the 16th century. Providence, in its slow course, had^e- 
pared all things ; and even the passions which God condemns 
Were to be turned by His power to the fulfilment of his pur- 



Let us take a view of other nations. 

Thirteen small republics, placed with their allies in the 
centre of Europe, among mountains which compose as it 
were its citadel, formed a simple and brave population. Who 
would have thought of looking to these obscure valleys for 
the men whom God would choose to be, jointly with the chil- 
dl-^n of the Germans, the liberators of the Church 1 Who 
would have guessed that poor and unknown villages, just 
laised above barbarism — hidden among inaccessible moun- 
tains, in the extremity of lakes never, named in history, — 
would, in their connecticm with Christianity, eclipse Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome ? Yet so it was, 
Such was the will of Him who causeth it to rain upon one 
city, and causeth it not to rain upon another city, and maketh 
his showers to descend on one piece of land, while another 
Withereth under drought. (Amos iv. 7.) 

Circumstances of another kind seemed to surround with 
multiplied rocks the course of the Reformation in the bosom 
of the Swiss population. If, in a monarchy, it had to fear the 
nindrances of power; in a democracy it was exposed to the 
hazards of the precipitation of the people. True, this Refor- 
mation, which, in the states of the Empire, could but advance 
fftiWty and st^ by step, might have its success decided in one 
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itnj in the general council of the Bwms r^mblic. Bnt it fmi 
aecesearj to guard against an imprudent haste^ which, unwilh 
faig to wait a fayourahle moment, should ahroptly introduce 
innoyations, otherwise most useful, and so compromise the 
public peace, the constitution of the state, and even the future 
prospects of the Reformation itself 

But Switzerland also had had its preparations. It was a 
wild tree, but one of generous nature, which had been guard- 
ed in the depth of the valleys, thatit might one day be grafted 
with a fruit of the highest iralue. Providehce had ^iifiused 
among this recent people, principles of courage, independence^ 
and liberty, destined to manifest all their strength when the 
signal of conflict with Rome should be given. The Pope 
had conferred on the Swiss the title of protectors of the libei^ 
ties of the Church ; but it seems they had understood this 
honourable name in a totally different sense from the Pontiff 
If their soldiers guarded the Pope in the neighbourhood of 
the Capitol, their citizens, in the bosom of the Alps, car^ulfy 
guarded their own religious liberties against the invasion of 
the Pope and of the clergy. Ecclesiastics were forbidden to 
have recourse to any foreign jurisdictioa The "lettre dm 
pr^tres" was a bold protest of Swiss liberty against the cor- 
ruptions and power of the clergy. Zurich was e^>eciali^. 
distinguished by its courageous opposition to the claims ik 
Rome. Geneva, at the other extremity of Switzerbnd, strug- 
gled against its bishops. Doubtless the love of political inde- 
pendence may have made many of its citizens forget the true 
liberty ; but God had decreed that this love of independence 
should lead others to the reception of a doctrine which 8lK>uki 
truly enfranchise the nation. These two leading cities distin- 
guished themselves among all the rest in the great struggle 
we have undertaken to describe. 

But if the Helvetic towns, open and accessible to ameliom- 
tions, were likely to be drawn early within the current of the 
Reformation, the case was very different with the roountam 
districts. It might have been thought that these commumtiesi 
iDCHre simple and energetic than their confederates in the lownia^ 
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•ovM fe«ve embraced with ardoar a: doctrine (^ which the 
Aaracteristies were simplicity and force : but He who said— 
■^ At that time two men ishall be in the field, the one shall be 
taken and the other left," saw fit to leaye these mountaineerSi 
while H^ to6k the m^ of the plain. Perhaps an attentive 
obsenrer might have discerned some symptoms of the difiler- 
ence which wai about to manifest itself betwe^ the people of 
die town and of the hilk Intelligence had not penetrated to 
llioae heights. Those Cantons, which had founded Swiss lib- 
erty, proud of the part they had played in the grand struggle 
kft independence, wer&not disposed to "be tamely instructed by 
Aeir younger brethren of the plain. Why, they mi^t ask, 
afacmld they change the &ith in which they had expelled the 
Austrians, and which haA consecrated by altars aH the scenes 
of their triumphs^ Their priests were^he only enlightened 
gcddes to whom they could apply; their worship and their 
feslmls were occupation and diversion for their tranquil lives, 
aaad enlivened the silence of their peaceful retreats. They 
coBtmiied closed against religious innovations. 

Passing the Alps, we find ourselves in that Italy, which, in 
•die eyes of many, was the Holy Land of Christianity. 
Whence would Europe look for good to the Church but from 
Italy, smd from Rome itself? The power which placed sue- 
cessively upon the pontifical chair so many different charac- 
ters^ might it not one day place thereon a pontiff who should 
become an instrument of blessing to the Lord's heritage? 
Even if no hope was to be placed on the Popes, were there 
not there bishops and councils which would reform the 
Church? Nothmg good can come out of Nazareth ; it must 
proceed from Jerusalem, — ^from Rome. Such might have 
been the thoughts of men, but God's thoughts were not as 
Aeirs. He says, " Let him that is filthy be filthy still ;" Rev. 
jxm. 11. and He left Italy to its unrighteousness. Many 
caused conspired to deprive this unhappy country of Gospel 
light. Its different states, sometimes rivals, sometimes ene- 
tniet, came into violent collision as often as they were shaken 
^eny eommotioa This land of ancient glory was by turns 
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tke pr^y of intedtiiM wan mi fimign umdmiB] tba 
gems of policy, the violence oi fiictioos, the agitatimi of bat- 
tleS) seemed to be its sole occupation, and to banish ior a lo»§ 
time the Gospel of peace. 

Italy, broken to pieces, and without unity, i^peared but 
little suited U> receive one general impulse. Every frontier 
line was a new barrier, where truth would be stopped and 
challenged, if it sought to cross the Alps, or to land on those 
smiling shores. It was true the Papacy was then planning 
an union of all Italy, de^ring, qs Pope Julius expressed it, to 
e^pel the barbarianSj-^Yi&t is, the foreign princes ; and sh« 
hovered like a bird of prey over the mutilated and palpitafmg 
members of ancient Italy. But if she had gained her eods^ 
we may easily believe that the Reformation would not have 
been diereby advanced. 

And if the truth was destined to come to them from the' 
north, how could the Itah'ans so enlightened, of so refined a 
taste and social habits, so delicate in their own eyes, condescend 
to receive any thing at the hands of the barbarous Germans. 
Their pride, in fact, raised between the Reformation and them 
selves a barrier high^ than the Alps. But the very nature 
of their mental culture was a still greater obstacle than ^he 
presumption of their hearts. Could men, who admired th^ 
elegance of a well cadenced sonnet more than the majestle 
simplicity of the Scriptures, be a propitious soil for the seed 
of .God's word ? A felse civilization is, of all conditions of a 
nation, that which is most repugnant to the Gospel. 

Finally, whatever might be the state of things to Italy — 
Rome Avas always Rome. Not only did the temporal power 
of ti^ Popes incline the several parties in Italy to court at any 
cost their alliance and favour, but, in addition to this, the uni^ 
versal sway of Rome offered more than one inducement to^he 
avarice and vanity of the Italian states. Whenever it shoald 
become a question of emancipation of the rest of the world 
from the yoke of Rome, Italy would again become Italy I - 
domestic quarrels would not be suffered to prevail to the ad« 
vantage of a foreign system; and attacks directed against the 



hmA <4 the peni&fliilft would immediately ceQ op the tftctJeoe 
and common iaterest^ from their long sleep. 

Tbe Re£)rmation, then, had little prospect of success in thi^ 
country. Nevertheless, there were found within its confines 
SQ^ prepared, to receive tke Gospel light, and Italy was not 
then entirely disinherited. 

Spain possessed what Italy did not, — a serious wad noble 
people, whose religious mind had resisted even the stern trial 
ol the eighteenth century, and of the Revolution, and maintain* 
ed itself to our own days. lu every age this people has had 
among its clergy men of piety and learning, and it was su& 
ciently remote from Rome to throw off without difficulty her 
yoke. There are few nations wherein one might more 
r^ftspnably have hoped for a reyival of that primitive Christir 
an^, which Spain had probably received from St Paul him- 
self And yet Spain did not then stand up among the nations 
She was destined to be an example of that word of the Divine 
Wisdom, '^ The first shall be last." Yarious circumstances 
coiaduced to this deplorable result 

^pain, considering its isolated position, ^md remoteness from 
G^many, would feel but slightly the shocks of the gteeiX 
earthquake which shook the Empire But more than this, 
she^ was busily occupied in seeking treasure very differ^t from 
thsU which the Word of God was then offering to the nations. 
In her eyes the new world outshone the eternal world. A 
vii^n soil, which seemed to be composed of gold and silver, 
inflamed the imagination of her people. An eager desire 
after riches left no room in the heart of the Spaniard for no- 
bler thoughts. A powerful clergy, having the scafibHs and 
the treasiires of the land at their disposal, ruled the Peninsula. 
Spain willingly rendered to its priests a servile obedience, 
whieh^ releasing it from spiritual pre-occup«^ions, lefk it to fol- 
io V it9 passions, and go forward in quest of riches, and dis- 
coveri^ of new continents. Victorious over the Moors,- she 
had,, at the expense of her noblest blood, thrown down the 
crescent from the towers of Grenada, and many other cities, 
an4.plantKl in its plaee the cross of Jesus Christ This great 
VOL I. 8 



teii ht ChrktMnity, wfaiofa promisedso milch,«*-tiiriaelBgliB8t 
the truth, — for could Catholic Spain, that had triumphed ot^ 
i&fidels, refuse to oppose heretics? How pould a pe(^Ie who 
had expelled Mahomet from their noble country, allow Luther 
to make way in it ? Their kings went further. They fitted 
out their fleets against the Reformation. They went forth to 
me^ and conquer it in England and in Holland. But these 
attacks had ihh eflect of elevating the nations assailed; and, 
ere long, their powef crushed the power of Spain. Thus 
those Catholic countries lost, owing to the Reformation, that 
yery temporal wealth which had led them, at the first, to re- 
ject the spiritual liberty of the Gospel. Yet the Spanish na» 
tkm was generous and brave ; and many of its noble people, 
withr equal ardour, and better knowledge, than those who had 
lushed uponihe swords of the Arabs,-^gaTe up their lives at 
^e stake to the Inquisition. 

Portugal was nearly in the same ccmdition as Spain. 
Emanuel the Fortunate gave to it an ^< age of gold," whidi 
tended to unfit it for that selfdenial which Christianity requires. 
The nation precipitating itself on the newly discovered routes 
to^ India and the Brazils, turned its back upon Europe and the 
Reformation. 

Few countries seemed likely to be better disposed than 
France for the reception of the evangelical doctrines. Almost 
all the intellectual and spiritual life of the middle ages was 
concentrated in her. It might have been said that the patbs 
were every where trodden for a grand manifestation of the 
truth. Men of the most opposite characters, and whose in- 
fluence over the people had been most powerful, had in some 
degree countenanced the Reformation. Saint Bernard h«Hl 
set the ejmmple of that heart-felt faith, that inward piety, which 
is the most beautiful feature of its character. Abekrd had 
introduced into the study of theology the rational principle 
which, though incapable of developing the truth, is. yet pow' 
erful for the destruction of error. Many heretics, so called, 
had revived the light of God's word in the provinces. The 
University of Paris had placad itself in opposition to the 



C%iiireli^ and had not feared to combat it In tho begmnittf 
ct^ike fifteenth century, the Clemangis and the G^ersooa had 
spoken ont with undaunted' courage. The PragauKtic Sanc« 
tion had heea a grand Act of Iiklependoice, and promised to 
be the palladium of Gkillic liberty. The French nobility, 
Qumerons, jealous of their pre-eminence, and having at this 
period been gradually deprived of their privileges by the 
growing power of their kmgs, must have been fiivourably dis* 
posed towards a religious change which might restore to th«n 
oome portion of the hidependence they liad lost The people, 
of quick feelings, intelligent, and susceptible of g^erous emo- 
tions, were as open, or even more so, than most other nations, 
fo the truth. It seemed as if the Reformation must be, among 
^m, the birth which should crown the travail of several 
eenturies. But the chariot of France, which for so many gene- 
rations seemed to be advancing to the same goal, sonidenly 
turned at die moment of the Reformation, and took a contrary 
Erection. Such was the will of Him who rules nations aikt 
their kings. The prince, then seated in the chariot, and hold- 
kig the reins, and who, as a patron of learning, seemed likely 
to be ibremost in promoting the Reformation, turned his peo- 
ple in another direction. The augury of ages was deceived, 
and the impulse given to France was ^nt and lost in strug- 
gles against the ambition ^nd fenaticism of her kings. The 
race of Valois deprived her of her rights. Perhaps jf she 
had received the Gospel, she might have become too powerfeL 
'God had chosen a weaker people, a people that as yet was 
not, — to be the depository of his truth. France, after having 
been almost reformed, found herself, in the resuh, Roman 
Catholic. The sword of her princes, cast into the scale, 
caused it to incline in favour of Rome. Alas! another 
sword, that of the Reformers themselves, insured the failure 
bf the effort for Reformation. The hands that had become 
accustomed to warlike weapons, ceased to be lifted up in 
sprayer. It is by the blood of its confessors, not by that of its 
adversaries, that the Gospel triumphs. Blood shed by its 
defenders, extinguishes and ranothers it Francis L in di0 
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rtxy begituun^ i>f ki^ rdgn, eagerly sacrificed the Pragmatic 
eal Sanctioii to the Papacy, substhattng a concordat detrimeii* 
tal te France, afkl advantageous to the crown and to the Pope. 
Maintaining by his sword the rights of the German Protes- 
tants at war with his rival, this << ^ther of the sciences'' plunged 
it up to the hilt in the hearts of his own reformed subjects. 
His successors did, from motives of ^naticism, or wealmen, 
or to silence the clamours of a guilty conscience, what he had 
done for amlHtion. They met indeed with a powerful remst- 
ance, but it was not alwa3rs such as the martyrs of the first 
ages had opposed to their Pagan persecutors. The strength 
of the Protestants was the source of their weakness ; their 
success drew afier it their ruin. 

The Low Countries formed, at th^it period, one of the most 
flourishing portions of Europe. Its population was industrious, 
better informed owing to its numerous connections with difier- 
oit regions of the earthy full of courage, and passionately at- 
tached to its independence, its privileges and its liberty. OH 
the very borders of Germany, it would be the first to hear the 
report of the Reformation ; it was capable of receiving it But * 
all did not receive it To the poor it was given to receive the 
truth. The hungry were filled with good things, and the rich 
sent empty away. The Netherlands, which had always been 
more ot less connected with the Empire, had forty years before 
^len to the possession of Austria, and after Charles V., they de- 
volved to the Spanish branch, and so to the ferocious Philip. 
The princes and governors of this ill-fated country trampled the • 
Gospel under foot, and waded through the blood of its mar^ 
tyrs. The country was composed of two divisions widely 
dissimilar the one from the other. The south, rich and in* 
creased in goods succumbed. How could its extensive man- 
u&ctures, carried to such perfection, — ^how could Bruges, the ' 
great mart of northern merchandise, or Antwerp, the queen 
of commercial cities, make their interests consist with a long 
and blooiif struggle tbr the things of fiiith ? But the northern * 
provinces, defended by their dykes, the sea, their marshes, and, 
still more, by the simple manners of the population, and th^it 



ii^ttgmimikm to sofir the loss of all, ratker tluui of the Gh»- 
pel^r— not only preserved their franchises, their privileges and 
their ^ith, bat achieved independence and a glorious exktenco 
as a nation. 

England then gave little pnHnise of all she has snbsequ^t- 
. ly acquired. Driven from the Continent where she had long 
obstinately contended for the conquest <^ France, she began 
to turn h^ eyes towards the ocean » to the empire which was 
designed to be the true endof her victories, and of which the 
inheritance was reserved for her. Twice ccmverted to Chris- 
tianity, first under the Britons, then under the Anglo-Saxons^ 
she paid devoutly the annual tribute of St. Peter's pence. 
Yet was she reserved for a lofty destiny. Mistress of the 
ocea% every where present through all parts of the earth, she 
was ordained to be one^day, with the people to whom she 
should give birth, as the hand of God to scatter the seed of life 
in remotest isIands^ and on boundless continents. Already 
some circumstances gave presage of h^r destinies. Great in- 
tellectual light had shone in the British Isles, and some glim- 
mermgs of it still remained. A crowd of foreigners, artists, 
merohants, workmen, from the Low Countries, Germany, and 
other regions, thronged her harbours and cities. The new 
religious opinions would therefore be easily and quickly in- 
troduced. Finally, England had then an eccentric king, who, 
endowed with some learning and considerable courage, was 
continually changing his purposes and notions, and turning 
from one side to another, according to the direction in which 
his violent passions impelled him. It was possible that one of 
the inconsistencies of Henry VIII. might prove favourable to 
the Reformation. 

Scotland was then torn by factions. A king five years old, 
a queen regent, ambitious nobles, an influential clergy, har- 
as^ this courageous nation on all sides. It was however 
destined to hold a distinguished place amongst the nations 
which should receive the Reformation. 

The three northern kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norvray, were united under one government These rud« 

8» 



and warlike pec^e se^poed likely to jbave littk sjnnpoAy iNoMi 
the doctrine of loye and peace. Yet from the vaiy energy of 
their character, they were perhaps better diq>06ed to reeei^ 
the spirit of the evangelical doctrine than the south^mi nalioBS. 
But these descendants of warriors and pirates brougkt peirhaps 
too warlike a spirit to the support of the Protestant cause; in 
subsequent times they defended it her^ally by the aword. 

Russia, situate at the extremity <^ Europe, bad but littk 
connection with other states, we may add, that she belonged to 
the Greek Church. The Reformation effected m the West 
had little or no iaflueoce upon the East 

Poland seemed well prepared for a reformatUMi. Thevica- 
ity of the Bohemian and Moravian Christians had dii^KMsed it 
to receive that religious impulse which the neighboring states 
of Oermany were destined speedily to impart to it* As early 
as the year 1 500, the nobility of Poland had demanded that the 
cup should be given to the laity, appealing to the custom of the 
primitive Church. The liberty which was enjoyed in the 
cities, and the independence of its nobles, made this country a 
safe asylum for Christians who were persecuted in their own, 
The truth they brought with them was joyfully welcomed by 
numbers. — It is the country which in our times has the. few^- 
est confessors of the Gospel. 

The flame of Reformation, which had long flickered in Bo> 
hemia, had almost been extinguished in blood. Nevertheless 
some poor survivors, escaped from the carnage, were still liv' 
ing to see the day that Huss had predicted. 

Hungary had been distracted by intestine Wars, under the 
rule of princes without ability or experience, who, in the re- 
sult, made the country a dependency of Austria, by enrolling 
that powerful house among the heirs of the crown. 

Such was the condition of Europe at the beginning of that 
sixteenth century, which was destined to produce so mighty a 
change in the great Christian &mily. 

But we have already observed, it was on the vast platform 
of Germany, and more particularly in Wittemberg, in the 



Bezftt of the Empire, that the grand drama of the fieformatioii 
tras to commence. 

Let US contemplate the actors in the prologae which nsher^ 
ed in, or contributed to, the work of which Lather was ap- 
pointed to be in God's hands the hero. 

Of all the electors of the Empire the most powerful at that 
rime was Frederic of Saxony, sumamed the ¥Wse. The in- 
fiaence he exercised, joined to his wealth and generosity, 
raised him above his equalsT* God selected him to serve as 
a tree, under shadow of which the seed of truth might put 
forth its first shoot without being rooted up by the tempests 
around it 

Born at Torgau in 1463, he manifested from his early 
youth much love for science, philosophy and piety. Succeed- 
ing in 1487, in conjunction with his brother John, to the 
government of the hereditary states of his femily, he received 
the dignity of Elector from the Emperor Frederic III. In 
1493 the pious prince undertook a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre. Henry of Schaumburg on that sacred spot con- 
ferred upon him the order of the Holy Sepulchre. He re- 
turned to Saxony in the following summer. In 1502 he 
founded th^ university of Wittemberg, which was destined to 
be the nursery of the Reformation. 

When the light dawned, he did not commit himself on 
either side, but stood by to secure it. No man was fitter for 
this office ; he possessed the general esteem, and was in the 
intimate confidence of the Emperor. He even acted for him 
in his absence. His wisdom consisted not in the skilful work- 
ing of deep laid policy, but in an enlightened and prescient 
prudence, of which the first law was never for the sake of 
any self-interest to infringe the rules of honour and religion. 

At the same time he felt in his heart the power of the word 
of God. One day, when the Vicar-General, Staupitz, was in 
his company, the conversation turned on public declaimers : 
" All sermons," said the Elector, " made up of mere subtleties 

• Q^ui pro miiltis poUebat principibuB aliis, an ct orit at o , opibuf , potentil^ 
fitwrttHtate et magnifipentia. (Cochlsus, Acta Lotheri, p. 3.) 
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fod humaa traditioDS, are marvellooBly cold, wMioi^ ) 
power, since there is no subtlety we can advance tha* may m| 
by another subtlety be overturned. Holy Scripture alone if 
clothed with such power and majesty that shaming us out «l 
our rules of reasoning, it compels us to cry out < NeveTmam 
spake as this.'" Staupitz assenting entirely to iuaopinipi^ 
the Elector cordially extended his hand to him, aod sai^ 
" Promise me that you will always think thus."* 

Frederic was precisely the prince that was needed for the 
cradle of the Reformation. Too much weakness on the part 
of those friendly to the work might have allowed it to bo 
crushed. Too much haste would have ^used too early an 
explosion of the storm t^at from its origin gathered againat it 
Frederic was moderate, but £rm; he possessed that christiiQi 
grace which God has in all times required from his. worship 
per9 ; he waited for God. He put in practice the wise coua« 
sel of Gamaliel — " If this work be of man it will come to 
nought J — ^if it be of God we cannot overthrow it" "'Thmgi 
are come to such a pass," said the prince to one of the most 
enlightened men of his time, Spengler of Nuremberg, ^that 
men can do no more : — God alone can effect any thing ; therc^ 
fore we must leave to his power those great events whiek 
are too hard for us." We may well admire the wisdoflt of 
Providence in the choice of such a prince to guard the small 
beginnings of its work. 

Maximilian I., who wore the Imperial crown from 1493 
to 1$19, may be reckoned among those who contributed to 
prepare the way of the Reformation. He afforded to the 
other princes the example of enthusiasm for literature and 
science. He was less attached than any other to the Popes^ 
and had even thoughts of seizing on the Papacy. No one can 
lay what it might have become in his hands ; but we may be 
allowed to imagine from this circumstance, that a rival powetr 
to the Pope, such as the Reformation, would not have reckon' 
ed the Emperor of Germany among its fiercest opponents. 

Among even the princes of the Romish Church were iofmi 
• Luther, 9pp, 



fi6&ei^e men, whom aacred study lorf a sincew piety lm4 pre- 
yed fer the divine work about to be wrought in the world. 
Charfatc^her of Stedion, bishop of Augsburg, knew and loved 
<be-tnrth ; but he would have had to sacrifice all by a coura 
geaos cimfession of it. Laurentius de Biba, bishop of Wurtx- 
bttg, a kind, pious, and wise man, and esteemed by the Em- 
peror and princes, was accustomed to speak openly against the 
corruption ofthe Church. But he died in 1519, too early to 
take part in the Reformation* John VL, bishop of Meissen, 
was uaed to say, "As often as I read the Bible, I find there a 
dtil^nt religion from that whkh is taught to us.'* John 
Thurzo, bishop of Breslau, was called by Luther the best 
hisbc^ of the age.* But he, too, died in 1520. WilKam 
Br^onnet, bishop of Meaux, contributed largely to introduce 
ther Reformation in France. Who indeed can say to what 
eartent the enlightened piety of these bishops and of many 
others, was of use in pre)>aring, each in his diocese, and 
lwyc»31r, the great work of the Reformation % 

But it was reserved to men of lower station than these prin* 
tea Kst bishops to become the chief instruments of God's provi- 
dence in the work of preparation. It was the scholars and 
the learned, then termed humanists^ who exercised the great- 
^ iBfluence on their age. 

' Th^e ex^s^ at that time open war between these disciples 
of letters and the scholastic divines. The latter beheld with 
alanti the great movements going on in the field of intelli- 
gence, and look up with the notion that immobility and 
igm)rance would be the best safeguards of the Church. It 
was to save Rome that divines opposed the revival of letters; 
but by sa doing they in reality contributed to her ruin, and 
Bon^ herself unconsciously co-operated in it. In an unguard- 
ed; moment, under the pontificate of Leo X. she forsook her 
oid frieifds and embraced her youthful adversaries. The Pa- 
pacy formed with literature a union which seemed likely to 
breakthsold alliance with the monastic orders. The Popes 
fid^jibt al first perceive that what they had taken up as a toy 
» liUtheiS, epp. i. p. 5^ 
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was in reality a swonl that migrht destroy tlietn. That Im^ikm 
last century we beheld princes who received at tteir cottite • 
tone of politics arid a philosophy which, if they had exp^ 
rienced their full effect, would have overturned their throi^flB. 
The alliance of which we have spoken did not hat kngi 
Literature advanced, entirely regardless of that wlndt might 
endanger the power of its patrons. The monks and th* 
scholastic divines perceived that to forsake the Pope would be 
to abandon their own interests. And the Pope, notwithr 
standing the transient patronage which he bestowed upon the 
fine arts, adopted, when it suited his interest, measures modft 
opposed to the spirit of the time. 

The revival of letters presented at that time an animating spee- 
tacle. Let us sketch some Hnes of this picture, selecting suck 
as have the closest connexion with the revival of the true £uitli. 

In order thiat the truth might triumph, it was necessary t^ 
the arms that were to achieve the victory should be taken from 
the arsenal in which for ages they had lain hidden. These 
weapons were the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament. It was necessary to revive in Christendom the love 
and study of the sacred Greek and Hebrew texts. The man 
chosen by God for this work was John Reuchlin. 

A very sweet toned child^s voice had been noticed in the 
choir of the church of Pforzheim. It attracted the attention 
of the Margrave of Baden. It proved to be that of John 
Reuchlin, a young boy, of pleasing manners and of a spright- 
ly disposition, the son of an honest citizen of the place The 
Margrave treated him with great favour, and made choice ot 
him in 1475 to accompany his son Frederic to the University 
of t^aris. 

The son of the bailiff of Pforzheim in transports of joy ar- 
rived in company with the prince at this most celebrated school 
of the West He there found the Spartan Hermonymos, atid 
John Weissel, sumamed the Light of the Worlds and he had 
now an opportunity of studying, under the most able masters, 
the Greek and Hebrew, of which there was at that time no 
professor in Germany, and which he himself was destined 



#M iky to iTMore m the kad of the R^nnation. The 
fotttig and indigent German transcribed for rich students 
Ike yerses of Hom^, uid the orations of laocrates, and thus 
earned the means of prosecuting his studies^ and purciiasiilg 
hoeks. 

B^ he heard other things from Weissel which made a 
pow^^l impression on his mind. ^' The Popes may be de- 
eelted," said WeisseL <^ All satis&ction made by men is blas- 
phemy against Christ, who has completely reconciled and jtis> 
tilled mankind. To God alone belongs the power of giving 
eomplete absohitkm. It is not necessary to confess our sins to 
the priests. There is no purgatory, unless it be Grod himself 
who is a conmming fire, and purifies from all pollution." 

When Reuehlin was hardly twenty, he taught philosophy 
mud Gieek and Latin at B^e, and it was then accounted al« 
meat '9L mkacle that a German should q)eak Greek. 
r The partisans of Rome began to be uneasy when they saw 
men of independent ^araeter searching mto these ancient 
treasures. ^ The Romans make a wry &ce," said Reuehlin^ 
^ nod clamorously ass^ that all such literary labours are con* 
traxy to Roman piety, since the Greeks are sdusmaties. Oh ! 
what pains and patience are needed to restore wisdom and 
learning to Germany 1" 

Soon after, Eberhard of Wartemburg, invited Reuehlin to 
Tubingen, to adorn that rising university; and in 1487 he 
look him into Italy. Chalcondylas, Aurispa, John Picus of 
Mirandola, were his friends and companions at Florencei 
And at Rome^ when Eberiiard had a solemn audience of the 
Pope, surrounded by his cardinals, Reuchlm pronounced an 
address in such pure mid elegant Latin, that the assembly, 
who expected nothing of that kind firom a bai^arous German, ' 
were in the utmost astonishm^ot, and the P^ exckimed, 
^Certainly this man deserves to be ranked with the best ozar 
Urs of France and Italy." 

Tan years after, Reuehlin was obliged to take reftife al 
Heidelberg, at the court of the Elector Philip, to escape the 
fsngettice of the successor of EborhanL Philip, in oonjuno- 
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tikm vnHk John of Dalberg, Inshop of Worma, his frMl «a4 
chancellor, endeavoured to diffuse the light that was begMuaag 
to dawn in all parts of Gennany. Dalberg had formed a 
library, which was open to all the studious. Benchlin made 
in this new field, great efforts to enlighten and civilia© ihe 
people. 

Being sent to Rome by the Elector in 1498, cm an iigapor- 
tant mission, he empbyed the time and money he could copi- 
mand, either in improving Mmself in the HArew, under the 
instruction of the learned Jew, Abdios Sphoma, or in pur- 
chasing whatever Hebrew and Greek daanus^pta he eouli 
meet with, intending to use them as torches, to diffuse in his 
own country the light which was beginning to ajqpear. 

An illustrious Greek, Argyropylos, was explaining in^bat 
metropolis, to a numerous auditory, the wonder&d progrew 
his nation had formerly made in literature. The leamedjam* 
bassador went with his^uite to the room where thesaistei 
was teaching, and on his entrance saluted him, and knitted 
the misery of Greece, then languishing under Turk^^de9- 
potism. The astonished Greek asked the Gernuui; '^1K^h#nca 
come you, and do you understand Greek 9" Reuchlin replied : 
"I am a German, and am not quite ignorant of your slan- 
guage." At the request of Argyropylos, he read and eii;pjain. 
ed a passage of Thu<g^ides, which the professor luqpp^Bed to 
have before him ; upon which Argyropylos cried out in grief 
and astonishment, <' Alas ! alas i Greece, cast out and fugiti\i:e^ 
is gone to hide herself beyond the Alps." 

It was thus that the sons of barbarous Germany and diose 
of ancient Greece met together in the palaces of Ronw ; thus 
it was that the East and the West gave each other the right 
hand of fellowship in this rendezvous of the world, and that 
the former poured into the hands of the latter those intellec- 
tual treasures which it had carried off in its escape frojp;^ the 
barbarism of the Turks. God, when his plans requj|e it, 
brings together in an instant, by some unlooked-for cfilastro* 
phe, those who seemed for ever removed from each othe?. 

On his return to Germany, Reuchlin was again pe^nittod 
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to Mm iq) bit abode at Wftitomberg. h was^t tbis time tbat 
be entered upon the laboars that were most us^ul to Luther 
and to the Reformation. He translated and expounded the 
Penitential Psalms, revised the Vulgate, and especially disdn- 
^ttisbed himself, by the publication of the first Hebrew and 
German Grammar and Dictionary. Beuchlin, by this labour, 
took off the seals from the ancient Scriptures, and made him- 
mi£ 9, rmme m<Hre enduring than brass. 

But it was not done by bis writings, but also by his life, 
that Reucfalin sought to promote the cause of truth. He had 
gfeat inftuence over the nainds of youtb,,and who can estimate 
how mtrch the reformation owes to him on that account ? We 
will mention but one example. A young man, a cousin of 
bis, the son of an artisan, &raous as a manufacturer of arms, 
whose name was Schwarzerd, came to lodge with his sister 
Elizabeth, for the purpose of studying under his directbn. 
Seucblin, delighted with the talents and diligence of his young 
pupil, adopted him, and spared neither advice, presents of 
boi^ES, example, nor any thing else that was likely to make 
bis relaticm useful to the Church and to his country. He re- 
foieed in seeing his work prosper in his hands ; and thinking 
hk German name Schwarzerd too harsh, he translated it into 
Greek, according to the custom of the time, and called the 
young student MelaiKthon, This was the illustrious friend 
of Lpther. 

Soon after, the amiable Reucblin was involved, much against 
his inclinatioo, in a violent contest, which was one of the pre- 
ludes of the Reformation. 

There was at Cologne a baptised Jew, named Pfefferkom, 
intimately connected with the inquisitor Hochstratcn. This 
man and the Donunicans solicited and obtained hasoK the Em* 
peror Maximilian, probably with no bad motives, an order, 
requiring the Jews to bring all their Hebrew books (theBiUe 
excepted) to the town-hall of the city in whicb they resided, 
there to he publicly burnt. The reason alleged was, that they 
were full of blasphemies against Jesus. It must be confessed, 
tbat they were at tea«t full of abturdkiea, and that the Jews 

▼OL. I. 9 
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thmiueltes would not have lost much by the proposed metiiua 
However, they did not think so ; and no power could rightly 
deprive them of worka which were, in their estimatbn, of great 
value. Add to which, the Dominicans might be influenced 
by other motives than zeal for the GkispeL It is probablo 
that they expected, by this meiins, to extort c<»i8iderable ran- 
soms from the Jews. 

The Emperor asked Reuchlin to give his npinicm of these 
works. The learned doctor pointed out the hooka that were 
written agwnst Christianity, leaving them to the fete they de- 
served ; but he tried to save the rest : " The best way to am? 
vert the Jews," he added, " would be to establish in each uni* 
versity two masters of the Hebrew language, who ^uld 
teach divines to read the Bible in Helnrew, and thus refute the 
Jewish doctors." The Jews, in consequence of this advice, 
had their writings restored to. them. 

The proselyte and the inquisitor, like ravens who see theii 
prey escaping, uttered cries of rage and fury. They picked 
out different paJBsages from the writings of Reuchlin, pervert* 
ed the sense, declared the author an heretic, accused him of 
being secretly inclined to Judaism, and threatened him with the 
inquisition. Reuchlin was at first alarmed, but these men be. 
coming more insolent, and presi^bing to him disgraceful toj^, 
ditions of peace, he published, in 1518, a " Defence against 
his Slanderers at Cologne ;" in which he described the whole 
party in the liveliest colours. 

The Dominicans vowed vengeance. Hochstraten erected, 
at Mayence, a tribunal against Reuchlin. The writings of 
this learned man were condemned to the flames. Reuchlin 
appealed to Pope Leo X. This Pope, who did not much 
like those narrow-minded and fenatical mcmks, referred the 
whole affinr to the Bishop of Spires ; the latter declared Reuch- 
lin innocent, and condemned the monks to pay the expenses ojf 
the investigation. 

This afliur was of great importance, and made much noise 
in Germany. It exhibited in the most revolting publicity, the 
very large class of monkish theologians; it drew tog^er in 



b]o86f aRmn^e all the iriencb of ieamkig>— .then called Bench- 
finists, from thename of their distinguished head. This 8tnig« 
gie was like an afiair of advanced posts, which influFneed in 
a considerable de^ee the great contest which the heroic conr- 
age of LttAer afterwards waged with error. 

Thfs union of letters with the faith is an hnportant featnra 
of theRelbrmation, and serves to distinguish it both from the 
establishment of Christianity, and from the revival in religion 
feking place in our own days. The Christians, in the Apos. 
ties' time, had against them the intellectual cultivation of tha 
age ; and, with some exceptions, it is the same at this day. 
But the majority of men of letters were ranged on the side of 
the Refofiners. Even general opinion waS fiivourable to them, 
ithe work gained in extoision: perhaps it lost in depth I ' 

Luther, acknowledging all that Reuchlin had done, wrote 
to him shortly after his victory over the Dominicans : " The 
Lord has wrought in you, that the light of his holy word may 
again shine forth ia Germany, where, for so many ages, it 
Jias been, alas ! not only stifled, but extinct."* 
" Reuchlin was about twelve years old when one of the great* 
est geniuses of the age was bom. A man, lull of vivacity 
and wit, named Gerard, a native of Gouda, in the Low Coun- 
tirfes, had formed an attachment to the daughter of a physician, 
nkmed Margaret. The principles of the Gospel did not gov- 
ern his life ; or, to say the least, his passion silenced them. 
His parents, and nine brothers, urged him to enter into the 
Church. He fled, leaving Margaret on the point of becoming 
a mother, and repaired to Rome. The shame^ruck Marga- 
ret gave birth to a son. Gerard heard nothing of it; and^ 
some time afterwards, he received from his parents intellig^ce, 
that she he loved was no more. Overwhelmed with grief, he 
took priest's orders, and devoted himself to the service of God. 
Ue returned to Holland; and, lo! Margaret was still living, 
she would never marry another; and Gerard remained faith- 
ftj td his priest's vows. Their afiection was concentrated on 
♦ Mai Vita J. Reuchlin (FrRnco£ 1687.)— Mayerhoff J. Beuchfia wad 
^'^Tl&i. <Beriiii, 1830.) 
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thdr infimt son." His mother had taken the taidefert am ot 
him. The fiither, after his return, sent hka to school, t^ev 
he was only four years old. He.was nol yet thirteen, whea 
his master, Sinthemius of Deventer, embracing him one da^ 
in great joy, exclaimed : '^ That child will attain die highest 
iummits of learning." "This was Erasmus of B^terdam, 

About this time his mother died ; and shortly after his hdhsar^ 
from ^e^ IbUowed her. 

The young Erasmus,* alone in the world, felt the strongest 
ai^ersion to the monastic life, which his tutors would have^coft^ 
strained him to embrace. At last, afriend permaded him to enter 
himself in a convent of regular canons ; which might be d^ne 
without taking orders. Soon after, we find him at thecourt of the 
Archbishop of Cambray; and, a little later, at the univern^ 
of Paris. There he pursued his studied in the greatest por- 
«ty, but with the most inde&tigable perseTerance. When- 
ever he could obtain any money, he employed it in the ptir^ 
ehase of Greek authors, — and then, of clothes. Often iba 
poor Hollander solicited in vain the generosity of his protect 
tors : hence, in after life, it was his greatest satisfaction to con- 
tribute to the support of young and poor students. Devoted 
incessantly to the investigation of truth and learning, he yef 
shrunk from the study of theology, from a fear lest he shouhl 
discover therein any error, and so be denounced as an heretk^ 

The habits of applicaticoi which he formed, at this p^iod| 
continued to distinguish him through life. Even in his joof^ 
neys, which were generally on horseback, he was not idk^ 
He was accustomed to compose on the high road, or travelling 
aero^ the country, and, on arriving at an inn, to note down 
his thoughts. It is m this way that he composed his celebra* 
ted *^ Praise of Folly" during a journey from Italy to 
England. ^ 

Erasmus very early acquired a high reputaticm among 
scholars. 

• He was named Gerhard after his fiiiher. He trantlated this Dmdl 
namemto Latin (Dtiiideiiiis,) and into Gie^ (EnuuBW.) 
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Bttt dw monies, irritated by bis <<Praise of Folty,"* in 
wluch he. had turned them to ridicule, Towed vengeance 
igamst hhn. Courted by princes, he constantly excused hiin« 
self from their invitations; preferring to gain his livelihood 
with Frobenius the printer, by correcting his proofs, to a life 
of kxury and favour in the splendid courts of Charles V., of 
Henry VIII., and Francis t; or even to encircling his head 
with the cardinal's hat, which was offered to him.f 

From 1509 he taught at Oxford. In 1516 he came to 
BAle^ and in 1521 fixed his abode there. 

What was his influ^ce on the Reformation % 

it has been too much exalted by some, and too much d^re* 
dated by others. Erasmus never was, and never could have 
become, a Reformer; but he prepared the way for others. 
Not only did he in his time diffuse a love of leaniing and a 
spirit of inquiry and discussion which led much &rther than 
he himself would follow, but, in addition to this, he was able, 
Aeltsred by the protection of great prelates and powerful 
pdnces, to unveil and combat the vio^ of the Church by the 
nEU)St pungent satires. 

He did more ; not satisfied with attacking abuses, ErasmiM 
hboured to recal divines from the scholastic theology to the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures. " The highest use of the revi- 
val if philosophy," said he, '' will be to discover in the Bible 
tbe simple and pure Christianity." A noble saying ! and 
would to Qodihat the organs of the philosoj^y of our da^s 
tmderstood as well their proper duty. « I am firmly resolved," 
laid he again, ^ to die in the study of the Scripture. In that 
is my joy and my peace.'' J " The sum of all Christian philo- 
Mipfay," says he in another place, "is reduced to this:— to 
place all our hope in God, who, without our deserts, by graces 
given us all things by Jesus Christ; to know that we are rc- 
iSttmed by the death of his Son; to die to the lusts of the 

* Ey«w/iioy lu^of. Seven, editions of this book were fdd in a ftw 



t A principibns &cile mihi contingeret Ibrtona, nisi xaM nimiom 
MciteisetUbertas. (Epist ad Piiek.) 
t Ad Servatiwn. 

9* 
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world ; and to walk conformably to his doctrine ^ «xm^ 
pie ; not merely without doing wrong to any, but doing gooi 
to all; to bear with patience our trial in the hope of a future 
recompence ; and finally to ascribe no honour to oursefvee on 
the score of our virtues, but to render praise to God for all our 
strength and works. And it is with this that man must be 
imbued until it becomes to him a second nature."* 

But Erasmus was not content with making So open a con- 
fession of the evangelic doctrine; his labours did more than 
his words. Above all he rendered a most important service 
to the truth by publishing his New Testament ; the first, and 
for a long time, the only critical edition. It appeared at Bile 
In 45 !6, the year previous to the \isual date of the Reforma- 
tion. He accompanied it with a Latin translation, wherein 
he boldly corrected the Vulgate, and with notes^ defending hti 
Corrections. Thus Erasmus did that for the New Te^mei^ 
which Reuchlin had done for the Old. 

Divines and learned men might thus read the word of 
God in the original language; and at a later period they 
were enabled to recognise the purity of the doctrine of the 
Reformers. "Would to God," said Erasmus, in sendftig 
forth this work, " would to God it might bear as much {td¥i 
for Christianity as it has cost me labour and application.^ 
His wish was realized. In vain did the monks clamour 
against it. "He pretends to correct the Holy Ghost!" said 
they. The New Testament of Erasmus shed a brilliant light. 
This great man also diffused a taste for the word of God^by 
his paraphrases of the Epistle to the Romans. The effect oif 
his studies went bejrond his own intentions : ReuchKn and 
Erasmus gavelhe Scriptures to the learned; — Luther, iathe 
people, " 

Erasmus served as a stepping-stone to several b&ers. 
Many who would have taken alarm at evangelical Irutlis 
brought forward in all their energy and purity, suffered them- 

• Ad Joh. Slechtam, 1519. Hsc sunt animis hominum incvlcanda, 
■b| ut velnt in naturam tr&nseant. (Er. Epp. I p. 680.) 
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flfbei to be (irawti on by him, and became afterwards the moit 
xeaJoiis actors io the Reformation. 

But the very causes that made him a fit instrumenfto pre- 
pare this great woric, disqualified him for accomplishing it 
" Erasmus knows very well how to expose error," said Luther^ 
""but he does not know how to teach the triith." The Gospel 
of Christ was not the fire that kmdled and sustainal his life, 
the c^tre around which his actiwty revohred. In him Ohris- 
iianity was second to learning, . He was too much influenced 
by vanity to acquire a decided influence over his contempo- 
raries. He carefully weighed the effect that each step might 
have upon his own reputation. There was nothing that he 
lik^ better to talk about than himself and his own glory. 
« The Pope," he wrote to an intimate friend, with a childish 
vanity, at the period when he decbred himself the adversary 
^ Luther, « the Pope has sent me a diploma full of good- 
will and honourable testimonials. His secretary declares that 
ilis an unprecedented honour, and that the Pope himself die* 
tated it word for word." 

^ Erasmus and Luther are the representatives of two great 
ideas relative to a Reformation,— of two great parties in their 
ag^ and in all ages. The one class are men of a timid 
prudence ; the other those of active courage and resolution. 
These two great bodies of men. existed at this period, and they 
were personified in these two illustrious heads. The former 
thought that the cultivation of theological science would lead 
gradually and without violence to die Reformation of the 
Church. The more energetic- class thought that the spread 
of more correct ideas amongst the learned would not put an 
end to the gross superstitions of the people, and that to reform 
such or such an abuse was of little importance, so long as the 
life of the church was not thoroughly renovated. 
^ ': A disadvantageous peace," said Erasmus, "is better thin 
Xhc most just war."* He thought,— (and how many Eras- 
muses have lived since that dme, and are i^ll living) he 

♦ * Malo hanc, qualis qualis cat, rerum humananun statam qaam novoi 
Ncdtari tumultus," said Erasmus. 



dMiigtt that a RdbrmttioQ which should AAe the tSmrell 
would risk the overturning it ; he foresaw with terror paa- 
■10118 excited, evil mingling every where with the little good 
that might he done; existing institutions destroyed withoujt 
others heing substituted in their stead, and th^ vessel of the 
Church, letting in water on every side, engulphed at last hi 
the raging. billows. "They who let in the ocean to new 
beds," said h6, ''are often deceived in the result of their toil: 
for the mighty element once admitted, stops not where they 
would have it stayed, but overflows where it will, spreading 
devastati(m around."* 

But the more courageous party was not at a loss^ for an 
answer. History had sufficiently proved that a candid exhi* 
bition of the truth, and a decided war against imposture, could 
alone ^isure the victory. If they had used caution and 
political artifice, the Papal court would have extinguished th^ 
light in its frst glimmerings. Had not gentler means been 
tried for ages? Had Uiey not seen Council after Council 
convoked with the intention of reforming the Church? All, 
had been in vain. Why again try an experiment that had 
ao often feiled? 

Undoubtedly a thorough Reformation was not to be effected 
without violence. But when has any thing great or good 
appeared amongst men without causing some disturbance? 
Would not the fear of seeing evil mingling with good, if it 
were allowed, put a sti^ to the very noblest and holiest 
undertakings? We must not fear the evil that may arise from 
general disturbance, but we must strengthen ourselves to resist 
and overcome it 

Is there not, moreover, a marked difference between the 
agitation which iffisea from human passi<ms, and that which 
is wrought by the Spirit of God? The former loosens the, 
bonds of society, but the latter strengthens them. How 
erroneous was it to suppose* with Erasmus, that in the state 
in which Christianity then was, with that mixture of opposing 

• Seme! admissam non ea ierfor, qua dcurtinant adiaiiior. (Enam 
Bppiip.ie3.) 
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eienients, of truth and error, of life and death, a violent con< 
Yubion could possibly be avoided. Close if you can, the 
crater of Vesuvius when the contending elements are already 
agitating its bosom ! The middle 9ges had witnessed more 
Ihan one violent commotion, with an atmosphere less stormy 
than that existing at the time of the Reformation. We must 
not at such a n;»oment think of arresting and repressing, but 
rather of directing and guiding. 

If the Reibrmation had not broke ibr^, who can estimate 
the ruin that would have ensued ? Society a prey to a thou* 
•and destructive elements, without any regenemting or pre- 
serving principles, would have been frightfully subverted 
Certainly, a Reformation such as Erasmus contemplated, and 
each as many moderate but timid men of our times still dream 
o^ would have overturned Christian society. The people, de- 
prived of the light and piety which a true Reformation brought 
down even to the lowest ranks, abandoned to violent passion 
and a restless spirit of revolt, would have burst the chain like 
an'^nraged animal roused by provocation to uncontrollable fury. 
The Reformation was nothing less than the coming in of 
the Spirit of God among men, a regulating principle, placed 
by God upon the earth. It might, it is true, move the ele- 
m^ts of ferment which are hidden in the human heart, but 
God triumphed over alL *rhe evangeL'cal doctrine, the truth 
of God, penetrating among the mass of the people, destroyed 
what was destined to be destroyed, — ^but every where strength- 
ened what was to be maintained. The efiect of the Reforma- 
tion was to build up. Only prejudice could say that it low- 
ered. And it has been justly observed that the ploughshare 
might as well be accused of injuring the earth it breaks up 
only to prepare it for fruitfubesB. 

The great maxim of Erasmus was, " Give light, and the 
darkness will disperse of itself" The principle is good; 
Luther acted upon it. But when the enemies of the light at- 
tempted to extinguish it, or to snatch the torch from him who 
bore it, was it fit that, from a love of peace, they should be 
flofieredtodosof Watit not a duty to rant the wicked? 
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Erasmtis was deficient in courage. But courage is as ne- 
cessary to effect a reformation as to capture a city. There 
was much timidity in his character. From his youth he trem- 
bled at the mention of death. He took the most extraordinary 
care of his health. He would avoid, at any sacrifice, a pla^e 
where contagion prevailed. His relish for the comforts of fife 
surpassed even his vanity, and tiiis was his reason for declin- 
mg more than one brilliant offer. 

Thus it was that he did not pretend to the part of a Refor- 
mer. " If the corrupted morals of the court of Rome require 
a great and speedy remedy," said he, "it is not for me, or 
such as me, to effect it."* He had none of that strength of 
feith which animated Luther. Whilst the latter was ever 
ready to lay down his life for the truth, Erasmus, with perfect 
ingenuousness, could say, " Let others aflect martyrdom : for 
my part, I think myself unworthy of that honour. t I fear, 
if a tumult arose, I should be like Peter in his fall." 
t Erasmus, by his writings and discourses, had, more than 
any other person, hastened the Reformation ; and yet he tretiy 
bled when he saw the tempest he had raised approaching. He 
would have given every thing to restore the former calm, 
even with its heavy vapours. B ut it was too late, — the dam was 
broken down. It was no longer possible to stay the violence 
of the torrent that was at once to cleanse, and fertilise the world. 
Erasmus was powerful, so long as he was an instrument in 
God's hands. When he ceased to be that — ^he was nothing. 

In the result Erasmus knew not on which side to range him- 
self. None pleased him, and he dreaded all. " It is dangerotw 
to sp^k," said he, " and dangerous to be silent" In aU great 
religious movements, there are such undecid^ characters,— 
respectable in some things, but hindering the truth, and whoi, 
from a desire to displease no one, displease all. 

What, we may ask, would become of truth, if God were 
not to raise up in its defence more courageous champions? 

* Ing&aB aliquod et jnnesens remedium, certe meam non est (Er. 
Epp. i. p. 653.) 
tE;gomenonailiiftiorlioohon<Mreid]giiu]tD. (Ibid.) 
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Listen to the advice given by Erasmus to Yigilius Znichenii 
afterwards president of the superior court of Brussels, as 
to Jbis deportment towards the sectaries, (for that was the 
name he gave to the reformers). "My friendship for you 
mak^ me to desire thaC you should keep yourself quite clear 
of contagion of sects, and that you give them no ground to 
claim Zuichem as their own. If you approve their teaching, 
at least, dissemble your approval ; and, above all, never dis- 
pute With them. A jurisconsult must be oa his guard with 
these people, as a certain dying man eluded the devil. The 
devil asked him what he believed. The dying man, fearing 
that, if he confessed, he should be surprised in some heresy, 
answered, <What the Church believes.' His interrogator 
pressed him with the question, * Wlxat (foes the Church he- 
lieve?' The other replied, 'What I believe?' Again, the 
devil, — * And what do you- believe V and the dying man re- 
joined, ' What the Church believeS.*^"*- 

So, the Duke George of Saxony, Ae mortal enemy of Lu 
ther, having received an equivocal answer to a question he 
had addressed to EIrasraus, exclaimed aloud, *^ My dear Eras- 
mus, wash me the robe, if you can, without wetting it" Secun- 
dus Curio, in one of his works, depicts two heavens, the Papal 
and the Christian. He found Erasmus in neither ; but per- 
ceived him incessantly wheeling in never ending eddies 
hetween both. 

Such was Erasmus. He wanted that « liberty of heartf 
which makes truly free* How different would he have been, 
if he had given up himself to devote his soul to truth. BvA 
after tr3ring to work some reforna^ with the approbation of the 
heads of the Church, — after having, for the sake of Rome, 
ahandoned the Reformation, when he saw that the two could, 
not walk together, — he lost all his influence with either. On 
the one side, his recantations could not repress the indignation 
of the fenatic partizans of Popeiy- They felt the injury h» 
had done them, and never forgave it The monks poured 
forth abuse on him from (t^if pulpits. They called him a se- 
%£niiiaEi4pt.37i. 
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oond Ltttiafi,— a fox that had laid waste the rkieywrd ottke 
Lord. A doctor of Constance had the pc^ttak of Erastmit 
hung np in his study, that he might spit in his face as c^en as he 
pleased. 

And, on the other hand, Erasmus, forsaking the standard <rf 
the Gospel, found himself derived of the afiectionand esteem 
of the nohlest men of his age, and had doubtless to suffer the 
loss of those heavenly consolations which God sheds into4he 
hearts of those who act as good soldiers of Christ So at least 
it would seem from the bitter tears, painful vigils, disturbed 
rest, fiiilure of appetite and loss of relish for literary pursuit^ 
once his only enjoyrhents, wrinkled forehead, sallow complex 
km, and d^ected aiid sorrowful expression, that hatred of what 
he calls a cruel life, and desire of death which he described tb 
hisfriends.* Poor Erasmus! 

The enemies of Erasmus went a little beyond the tnitli^ 
wher^they said, on the appearance of Luther, " Erasmus laid 
the egg, and Luther has hatched it"t ^ 

The same signs of new life that were seen among ihe 
princes, the bishops, and the learned, were visible arnong meil 
of the world, nobles, knights and warriors. The nobles of 
G^e^nany played an important part in the Reformation. Ma^ 
ny ot the most illustrious sons of Germany formed a clostt 
alliance with literary men, and, mflamed with a zeal some^ 
times indiscreet, made efforts to deliver their dependants from 
tiie yoke of Borne. 

Various causes would contribute to make friends to the 
Reformation among the nobles. Some, having frequented the 

• Vigilie molestS} somnus irrequietusi cibus insipidiu omnis, ipsoqi 
quoque musaroin ftudium .^. . . . ipsa frontis mem miestida, v^Itib 
^or, oculonim subtristis dejectio .... (Erasm. Epp. 1. p. 1380.) . 

t The works cC Erasmus were edited by John Leclerc, at Liege, ia 
1708, m 10 ^ote. fWio. For his life, consult Burigny Vie d'Erasme, F«d^ 
1757. A MuUer Leben des Enuunus— Hamb. 1828; and the Hfo 
inserted by Leclerc in his " Bibliot/ieqtte Chaisie.^^ See also the able and 
impartial performance of M. PTiaard (Revue des deux mondes)— yet M. 
Kisard seems to ms to be mistaken in his estimate of Luthsr nA 
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Uai^srridef, had there receired into their bosoms tbit fire 
with which the teamed were animated. Others, educated in 
ooble seotiments, had hearts opeo to the elevating doctrines of 
the Gospel Many found in the Reformation a Tague and 
dbiydroQS something to charm and captivate them. Others, 
it must be owned, were influmced by ill will to the clergy, 
vho had helped) under the rule of MaximiUan, to deprive 
them of their ancient independence, and reduce them to sub* 
mission to their prinees. Full of enthusiasm, they deemed the 
Reformation the prelude of a great political renovation ; ;they 
hoped to behold the Empire emerge from the crisis with a 
^^lendour altogether unprecedented, and 4 better and more 
giorious state of things established in the world as much by 
the sword of chivalry as by the word of Ood* 

Uiric de Hutten^ sumamod the Demosthenes o( Germany 
from his philippics against the Papacy, forms, as it were, the 
link wiiich then held unUed the knights and the men of letters. 
He was no less distinguished by his writings than by his mil- 
itary exploits. Descended from an ancient fiimily of Franco- 
is be was sent, when eleven years old, to the convent of 
FuI4a, to become in due time a monk. But Ulric, who felt 
no inclination for that vocation, fled from the conventin his 
sixteenth year, and repaired to the University of Cologas, 
where he devoted himself to the study of languages and 
poetry. At a later period he led a wandering life, was jNre- 
sent in 1513 at the siege of Padua, in the capacity of a com- 
mon soldier, saw Rome and all her abominations, and there 
sharpened the darts which he afterwards hurled against her. 

Chi his return to Germany, Hdtten composed against Rome 
a writmg entitled The Roman Trinity. He there strips bare 
^e disorders of that court, and shews the necessity of putting 
a. forcible stop to its oppressions. " There are three things," 
^y;s a traveller named Vadiscus, introduced in this tract, 

• Animus ingens et ferox, viribus pollens. Nam u consilia et cona* 
t«s Hutteni non defecissent, quaM ncrvi copiarum, atque potentis, jam 
matatio omnium terura extitiisset, et quasi ovliia ftatoi pubfid ftuMit 
•conv«riMis.--Camtfr. T^ AI^^OMc^AMt^ 
VOL. I. 10 
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*< which we commonly bring away with ns from Romo,*-^ 
bad conscience, a vitiated stomach, and an empty, parse. 
There are three things which Rome does not believe in : the 
■immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, and hell 
There are three things which Rome trades in : the grace oi 
Christ, the dignities of the church, and women." — The lost 
writing obliged flatten to quit the court of the Archbishop of 
Mentz, where ho was residing when be composed it^ 

When^Reuchlin's afiair with the Dominicans made a noise, 
flatten took the part of the learned doctor. One of his univer- 
sity acquaintances, Crotus Robianus. and others, composed at 
that time the ^unous satire known by the name of " Letters 
of Obscure Men," which first appeared in 1516, one year be- 
fore the theses of Luther. This writing was attributed espe- 
cially to flatten, and it is very probable that he had a large 
share in its corapositicHi. In it the monks, who were the 
enemies of Reuchlin, and are exhibited as the authors of these 
letters, discourse of the afiiiirs of the time^ and of theological 
subjects, in their manner and in barbarous Latin. They^- 
dress to their correspondent Eratius, professor at Cobgne, the 
most idiotic and useless quettioiis ; they dkcover with the ut 
most simplicity their gross ignorance, incredulity, superstition, 
and low and vulgar spirit, and^t the same time their pridO; 
and fenatical and persecuting zeal. They relate to him many 
of their low adventures and debaucheries, and many scandalous 
particulars of the conduct of flochstraten, Pfefferkom, and 
other heads of their party. These letters are very amusing, 
from their mixture of hypocrisy and iitupidity : and the whole 
was so much to the life, that the Dominicans and Franciscans 
of England received the writing with great approbati(m, and 
thought it to be really composed in the principles and ibr tlm 
defence of their order. A prior of Brabant, in his credulous 
simplicity, bought a large number of copies, and sent them as 
presents to the most distinguished of the Dominicans, ^lie 
monks, more and more irritated, importuned Leo X. b^ a 
severe bull against all who should ds^ to read, these letters ; 
but tiiat peotifT refused th«m, Th^ were een^Ued ta m- 
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Sare the general ridicule, and to suppress their anger. No 
work ever strucic a more terrible blow at the pullars of Popery. 
But it was not by ridicule and satire that the Qospel was or- 
dained to triumph. If its friends had continued their progress 
fa these ways ;^f the Reformation, instead of attacking error 
Tvlth the weapons of God, had had recotirse to the spirit of 
mockery, — its t^use had been lost. Luther loudly condemned 
these satires. On^ of his acquaintances having sent him one, 
entitled "The Burthen of the Petition of Pasquin." "The 
absurdities you have sent me," said he, ^'appear to be the 
production of an ill- regulated mind. I have shewn them to 
«ome friends, and they all formed the same opinion of them." 
'Andln reference to the same work, he wrote to another of his 
correspondents. "This peUtion seems to me a freak of the 
same buffoon who wrote the Letters of Obscure Men. 1 ap- 
prove his design, but not his performance ; for he deaia only 
In reproachful and insulting language."* This judgment 
tttSLf be thought severe, but it shows the spirit of Luther, and 
'ftow he arose above his contemporaries. — Yet it must be 

' idded that lie did not always follow these wise maxims. 
' Ulric, being obliged to renounce the protection of the 
Archbishop of Mentz, courted the favour of Charles V. who 
Was then at variance with the Pope. 

He repaired to Brussels, where Charles held his court. 
But, far from gaining any advantage, he learned that the 
Pope had required the Emperor to send him bound hand 
^nd loot to Rome. The inquisitor Hochstraten, the perse- 
cutor of Reuchlin, was one of those charged with the office 

' of bringing him to trial. Indignant that his enemies should 
fcave dared to make such a demand of the Emperor, Ulric 
quitted Brabant. Just outside Brussels he met Hochstraten 
en the road. The terrified inquisitor fell upon his knees 
and commended his soul to God and the saints. " No," said 

"the knight; " I will not soil my weapon with thy bk)od!" 
He give him some strokes with the flat of his sword, and 

^rttewed him to pass unhurt. 

«LotheriEpp.i. p. 37,361 
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Htttten sougbt refiige in &e Casde of ElK^borg, wWnr 
Francis of Sicking^ oflered an asylum to all who were pm^ 
secuted by the Ultiamontanes. It was there Uiat his seaj} 
panting for the enfranchisemaat of his nation, dietated thosa * 
remarkable letters addressed to Charles Y., Frederic tfao 
elector of Saxony, Albert archbishop ^ Mentz, and. the prlot 
ees and nobility, which place him in the fir^ rank of oratory 
There he composed all those writings, destined to be read and 
comprehended by the common people, which qifead thrcmgh? 
out the German population a horror of Rome and a lo«e of 
liberty. Devoted to the cause of the Reformer, his deaiga 
was to lead the nobles to take up arn» in favour of the Goa^ 
pel, and to rush sword in hand on that Rome which Luthar 
aimed to destroy only by the word and invincible power of 
the truth. 

And yet, in the midst of all ihis warlike exultation, it Jr 
delightful to find in Hfltten kind and considerate feelings. At 
the death of his parents, he gave up to his brothers all the: 
property of the family, though he was the eldest son, mad eiea ^ 
begged them not to write to him nor send him any moneyi. -. 
lest, notwithstanding their innocence, they should be expose, 
to the malice of his enemies, and fall witb him into the pir. 7 

If truth cannot acknowledge him as one of her child r^^ 
for she ever walks in company with holiness of life and char»«. 
ty of heart, she will at least accord to him an honourable : 
mention as one of the most formidable enemies of error.* 

The same may be said of Francis of Sickingen, h» iUtts^^ 
trious friend and protector. This noble knight, whom many 
of his contemporaries judged worthy of the Imperial crown, 
shines in the foremost rank of the warlike antagonists of Rome - 
Though delighting in the noise of battles, he was full (^ av* 
dour for learning, and veneration for its professors. At dift 
head of an army which threatened Wttrtemberg, he coili'<^ ^ 
manded that in case Stutgard should be taken by assault, the 
house and property of the distinguished scholar, John ReBoh*<' 

• Htktten** works have he&k pablished at Beriin lyy Mtmdien, M9 
to 1885, Ui 5 vol*. 8^0. :. :^s 
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ih^tAmMbe reipeetecL He sfbrwards iimt^ him to his 
campf embraced him, aod tendered him bis assiiBtaDce in thft 
coutnt between him and the monks of Cologne. Ghivahy 
juul fof a long time prided itself in despising learning. The 
peekd we are retracing presets a new spectacle. Under the 
pooderous cuirasses of Siekingen and Hotten, we percrive 
dtat new movemeitt of the general mtelligence then every 
where beginning to make itself felt The Reformation gave 
to Ihe world as its first fruits, warrion^ who were friends of the 
ftrtsimd of peace. 

Eiatten, during his residc»ice at the castle of Siekingen, afler 
hi»i»inrn from Brussels, encodraged the brave knight to study 
theimmgcjic doctrm^ and explained to him the main truthi 
ra wfaieh it is bas^. "And is there any inan," ^claimed 
Siekingen in astonishment, << that dares s^ek to orertujm such 
adticttinel Who dares to attempt it?" 

t&ayeralwho w^reat a kter period distinguished as Re- 
forBoers found a ?efuge in his castle. Among others Mar^ 
Buoei^ Aquiia, Schwebel, dkolampadius ; so that HCktten, 
withrVMne reason, de^gnated Ebemburg the <<hoiise of the 
justf^' CBcolampadius preached, according to his custom; 
•very day at the ca^le. Nevertheless the warriors there col- 
lected were ere long weary of hearing so much of the mild 
virtsesi of Christianity; the sermons were too long for them, 
tbotigli (Kcolampadius did his best to be brief They, how- 
ever, came every day ta church, but it was merely to hear the 
{)miodtction, or to make a short prayer, so that (Ecolampadius 
was used to exclaim, " Alas I the word is here sown upon 
rockt," 

Soon aiter, Siekingen, wishing to help the cause of truth 
in ]m omt fiishion, declared war against the Atchbishop of 
Tresres, **to open a door," as he said, "for the Gospel." It 
was in vain that Luther, who had then appeared, dissuaded 
hin^feom it; he attacked Treves with ^ye thousand horse and 
a thduaand foot The courageous Archbishop assisted by 
the ^i^alatine and the Landgrave of Hesse, compelled him to 
retreat In the spring following, the allies besieged him in 

10» 
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hiB eaade of Laadrtein* ^.After a bloodjr attaub, Siekiagcii 
was obliged to retire : he was mortally: wounded. Tbethraa 
princes penetrated into the fortress, and passing tkroogh it 
apartments, Ibnnd the Hon-hearted knight in a vault, stretch^ 
on his death bed. He put forth his hand to the Paktin«^ 
without seeming to notice the princes who accompanied hink. 
But they overwhelmed him with questicnis and reproaches; 
" Leave me in quiet,** said he, " for I muist now prepare to 
answer to a greater Lord tlum ye" When Luther heard ^ 
his death, he exclaimed, " The Lord is just but wondeiful t It la 
not by the sword that he will have his gospel propagated." 

Such was the melancholy end of a warrior who, 9B Etnpei- 
or, or as an Elecjpr, might perhaps have raised Germany to 
a high degree of glory, but who, confined within a narrow 
circle, expended uselessly the great powers with which he wsfe 
gifted. It was not in the tumultuous minds of these warrfoit 
that divine truth came to fix her abode. It was not by "^ek 
arms that the truth was to prevail ; and God by bringii^l^ 
nought 4he mad projects of Sickingen, confirmed anew tile 
testimony of St. Paul, " The weapons of our warfare arefiti 
*carnal, but mighty through God." - - 

Another knight, Harmut of Cronberg, the friend of HttVte^ 
and Sfckingen, appears, however,, to have had more wisAora 
and knowledge of the truth. He wrote with much mod- 
esty to Leo X urging him to restore his temporal power ^ 
him to whom it belonged, namely, to the Emperor. Addr^s- 
ing his subjects as a &ther, he endeavoured to expkin to theifi 
the doctrines of the Gospel, and exhorted them to faiUi, d)«- 
dience and trust in Jesus Christ, "who," added he, **wtte 
sovereign Lord of all." He resigned to the Emperor a pension 
of two hundred ducats, "because he would no longer serve 
one who gave ear to the enemies of the truth." And we find a 
saying of his recorded which places him in our judg- 
ment, above Hiitten and Sickingen : "Our heavenly tcae^ 
er, the Holy Ghost, can, when he pleases, teach u^in one 
hour much more of the faith of Christ, than coukl be ia^rwid 
in ten years at flie University of jParis." 



<T^ Mowtn^i tbote wbo only look for the ftiends of the Ra- 
jaarmalioii on the steps of throQes,''^or in cathedrals and acad^ 
tioies, and who suppose it had no friends amongst the people, 
a^e greatly nustaken. God, who waa preparing the hearts of 
Ae wise and powerful, was also preparing amongst the lowest 
#f Ule people many simple and humble men, who were one 
dby to become the promoters of his truth. The histwy of 
ilbo$e times- shews the excit^onent that prevailed among the lo w- 
?er eldsses. There were not only many young men who rose 
^,lil) the highest offices in the Church, but there were men 
who continued all their lives employed in ihe humblest occu- 
, i^ajUoOS, who powerfully contributed to the revival of Christian- 
^* We relate some circumstances in the life of one of them, 
v; He^, was the son of a taibr named Hans Sachs, and wss 
^^n at Nuremberg, the 5th November, 1494. He was 
IMUn^ JSans (John) after his father, and had made some pro- 
gress in his studies, when a severe illness obliging him to 
l^bopdon them, he aj^lied himself to the trade of a shoemaker, 
^puag Hans took advantage of the liberty this humble pro- 
j|e46^9 s^rded to his mind to search into higher subjects bet- 
ter suited to his inclination. Since music had been banished 
^^Eop^the castles of the nobles, it seemed to have sought and 
Jh^tg^ an^ylum amongst the lower orders of the merry cities 
^ G^many. A school for singing was held in the church 
^-r<^uremberg. The exercises in which young Hans joined 
.^p^f^ his heart to religious impressions, and helped to ex* 
fit^ in him a taste for poetry and music. However, the 
y^img man's genius could not long be confined within the 
walls of a workshop. He wished to see that world of which 
he had read so much in books, of which his companions had 
4^d him so much, and which his youthful imagination peo« 
pled with wonders. In 1 5 1 1 , he took his bundle on his should- 
fll^^and, s^t out, directing his course towards the south. The 
yoiKtg traveller, who met with merry companions on his 
^Tpady students who were passing through the country, and 
jm^ny dangerous attractions^ soon felt within himself a fear- 
• See ChateAabmnd Etudes Historiqiieib 



fid flbrugg^ The lusts of life and bk holy raa o hnkaa con* 
tended for the mastery. - Trembling for the issue, he fled mt- 
sought refuge b belittle town of Wels, in Austria, (1518^ 
where he lived in retirement, and in the cultivation of the intL 
arts. The Emperor Maximilian happened to pass throngk 
the town with a brilliant retinua The young poet was esr : 
ried away by the splendour of this court The prince reeeiwi 
him into his hunting establishment, and Hans again foigol 
his better resolutions in the joyous chambers of the palw^e oi 
Inspruck. But again his conscience loudly reproached hin^ 
The young huntsman laid aside his gitUering un^brm, act 
out, r^[)aired to Schwartz, and afterwards to Munich. It waa 
there, in 1514, at the age of twenty, he sang his fir^ hyni% 
** to the honour of Qod," to a well known, chaunt He^ < 
loaded with applausa Every where in his travels he 
occasion to notice numerous and melancholy prooft of tfao; 
abuses under which religion was labouring. 

On his return to Nuremberg, Hans settled in life, manriarf;. 
tsA became the father of a family. When the Refeitnatioa 
burst forth, he lent an attentive ear. He clung to thatJicttj 
book which had already become dear to him as a poet, a&d: 
which he now no longer searched for pictures and mustc^ buC 
fer the b'ght of truth. To this sacred truth he soon' dbdiinii^ 
ted his lyre. From a humble workshop, situated at om oC 
the gates of the imperial city of Nuremberg, proceeded aoumfe 
that resounded through all Germany, preparing the ntinda o€ 
men for a new era, and every where endearing to the peo|^ 
the great revolution which was then in progress. The spiritu- 
al songs of Hans Sachs, his Bible in verse, powerfully assisl- 
ed this work. It would perhaps be difficuh to say to whi(^ 
it was most indebted, the Prince Elector of Saxony, Admin*' 
trator of the EmjHre, or the shoemaker of NurembergI '/ 

There was at this time something in every class of sotieq^- 
that presaged a ReformatioiL In every quarter signtf were 
manifest, aiid events were pressing forward that threatenedrl* 
overturn the work of ages of darkness, and to bring abm 
<<a new order of things." The light discovered in dwt «§• 
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liad cmDmunieated to all countries, with inconceivable rapidi- 
ty, a multitude of new ideas. The minds of men, which had 
depi for 80 many ages, seemed resolved to redeem by their oc- 
tmty the time they had lost To have left them idle and 
wftfaont nourishment, or to have offered them no other food 
than that which had long sustained their languishing exis- 
tence, would have shown great ignorance of human nature. 
The mind of man saw clearly what was, and what was com- 
mg, and surveyed with daring eye the immense gulph that 
separated these two worlds. Great princes were seated upon 
tbe throne, the ancient colossus of Home was totteiing under 
jls t>wn weight ; the by-gone spirit of chivalry was leaving 
Um world, and giving place to a new spirit which breathed at 
Am same time firom the sanctuaries of learning and from the 
farellings of the common people. The art of printing had 
fmn wings to the writtai word, which carried it, like certain 
seeds, to the mort distant regions. The discovery of the In- 
4iBi enlarged the boundaries of the world. Every thing pro- 
dmaed a mighty revolution at hand. 
vIBntwhence was the stroke ttycome that should throw down 
th0*BneieQt edifice, and call up a new structure from the ruins? 
Ha one could answer this question. Who had more wisdom 
tkoi Frederic ? Who had more learning than Reuchlin ? 
Who had moie talent than Erasmus? Who had more wit 
■hI energy than Hdtten? Who had more courage than 
SickiBgen? Who had more virtue than Cronberg? And 
jBt it was neither Frederic, nor Reuchlin, nor .Erasmus, nor 
Htitten, nor Sickingen, nor Cronberg. Learned men, prin* 
eo, warriors, the Church itself, all had undermined some of 
thfroU foundations ; but there they had stopped : and no where 
ma aeea the hand of power that was to be God's instrument 
However, all felt that it would soon be seen. Some pre- 
Ivdol to have discovered in the stars sure indications of its 
appearing^ Some, seeing the miserable state of religion, 
fafcftold the near approach of Antichrist Others, on the con- 
ttKCff:fumgei some reformaticm at hand. The world waa 
i ipKp ee ta tion. Luther apfeared. 
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THX yOVTBi COKTCRSION, AND BARLT LABOtTRS Of 
LUTHEB. 



1483—1517. 

All things wefe re^dy. God who prepares his work fjt 
ages, accomplishes it, when his time is come, by the feehlbst 
instruments. It is the method of God's providence to efflct 
great results by inconsiderable means. This kw, which 
pervades the kingdom of nature, is discerned also in the hisfer^ 
of mankind. God chose the Reformers of the Church frbtn 
the same condition, and worldly circumstances, from Whence 
he had before taken the Apostles. He chose them from that 
humble class which, though not the lowest, can hardly h6 
said to belong to the middle ranks. Every thing was thus Ui 
make manifest to the world that the work was not of man,bcii 
of God. The reformer, Zwingle, emerged from a shepherd*^ 
hut among the Alps: Melancthon, the great theologian of 
the Reformation, from an armourer's workshop ■ and Luther 
from the cottage of a poor miner. 

The opening period of a man's life, — that in which hi« 
natural character is formed and developed under the hand of 
God, — ^is always important. It is especially so in Luth^i 
career. The whole Reformation was there. 

The difierent phases of this work succeeded each other in 
the mind of him who was to be the instrument for it, beftwre il 
was publicly accomplished m the world. The knowledge 
of the Reformation effected in the heart of Luther him9^>i^ 
in truth, the key to the Reformation of the Church. It tt 
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Qoly by itudying the work in the mdividiml, that we can 
comprehend the general work. They who neglect the former, 
will know but the form and exterior signs of the latter. They 
may gain knowledge of certain events and results, but they 
will never comprehend the intrinsic nature of that r^ovation ; 
for the principle of life that was the 9oul of it will remain 
unknown to them. Let us then study the Reformation of 
Luther himself, before we contemplate the facts that changed 
the state of Christendom. 

John Luther, the son of a peasant of the Tillage of Mora, 
near Eisenach, in the county of Mansfeld in Thuringta, de- 
scended from an ancient and widely-spread family of humble 
peasantry,* married the daughter of an inhabitant of Neustadt, 
ilLthe bishopric of Wurzburg, named Margaret Lindemann. 
The new miarried couple left Eisenach, and went to settle in 
the Jittle town of Eisleben, in Saxony. 
. Seckendorff relates, on the testimony of Relban, the super- 
JBtendant of Eis^ach in 1601, that the mother of Luther, 
thinking her time was not near, had gone to the fair of Eisle- 
b^ and that there she was brought to bed of her son. Not- 
withstanding the credit that is due to Seckendorff, this fiictdoes 
QoC seem well authenticated ; indeed it is not alluded to by any 
of the oldest historians of Luther ; moreover, the distance 
fcom Mora to Eisleben must be about twenty-four leagues, — 
a journey not likely to have been undertaken in the state in 
which Luther's mother then was, for the sake of going to a 
fair ; and lastly, the testimony of Luther himself appears to 
contradict this assertioaf 

John Luther was a man of upright character, diligent in 
his business, open-hearted, and possessing a strength of pur* 
|08e bordering upon obstinacy. Of more cultivated mind than 
Ae generality of his class, he read^much. Books were then 

« Vestvfl fiunihft estet late propagata mediocrimn ho mim i m . (Melaoe, 
t5t Loth.) 

^llSg^nalut sum in Euleben bapttxatnsque apod Sanctom PtBtrom 
Qiaemv— I^urentM mei de prope Jteiiaoo illiie nugramnt (L. Epp. i. f^ 
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nre^ \mt Johft did not b^fiect any opponnoity of proeodllt 
them. They were his recreatioa in the intervals of rest tbaf 
his severe and assiduous labours allowed him. Margaret poa- 
sussed those rirtues which adorn gpod and pkwM womoi. 
Modesty, the fear t)f God, and devotion, especially marked 
her character. She was considered by the mothers of &mi> 
lies in the place where iriie resided, as a model worthy 4d 
their imitation.* 

It is not precisely known how long the new-married cou- 
ple had been settled at Eisleben, wh€ai,onthe 10th of Norom- 
ber, at 1 1 o'clock in the erenk^ Margaret gave biith to- a 
son. Melancthon often questioned the moJier c^ his frkadab 
to the time i)f her son's birth. " I well remember the 4ay 
and the hour," replied she ; ^^ but I am not certain about tha 
year." But James, the brother of Luther, an honest and xep* 
right man, said that, according to the opinion of all the fitpni- 
ly, Martin was bom in the year of our Lord 1483, on the 
10th of November. It was the eve of St Martin, f The 
first thought of his pious parents was to devote to God, by the 
rite of baptism, the child that had been sent them. The n^ct 
day, which was Tuesday, the father, with joy and gratkude, 
carried his son to St. Peter's church. It was there he received 
the seal of his dedication to the Lord. They named him 
Martin, in memory of the day. 

Little Martin was not six months old, when his paraits leil 
Eisleben, to go to Mansfeld, which is only five leagues d^ 
tant The mines of Mansfeld were then much celebrated. 
John Luther, an industrious man, feeling that he should per- 
haps be called upon to bring up a numerous family, hoped to 
get a better livelihood there for himself and his children. It 
was in this town that the understanding and physical powers 
of 3roung Luther were first developed ; it was there that kis 
activity began to display itself ;— there he began to speak and 
act The plains of Mansfeld, the banks of the Vipper, were 

• Intoebanturque in earn cmtetm hooests mulieiiSy vX in frmniliT 
virtntum.— (Meltncthon Vita Lathoi) 
t Melftncth. Vita Lutheri. 



^Ifaa theatre of his first sjpom with the (Children of the n^h- 
Aeurhood. 

The early years of their abode at Mansfeld were fuU of dif- 
ficulty for the worthy John and his wife. They lived at first 
is extrane poverty. " My parents," said the Reformer, " were 
. re^ poor* My father was a woodcutter, ^nd my mother has 
often carried the wood on Jher back, that she might earn where- 
with to bring us children up. They endured the hardest labour 
^r our sakes." The example of parents whom he reverenced, 
^fid the habits they trained him to, very early accustomed Lu« 
ttber to toil and frugal fare. How oiten may Martin, when a 
-.child have accompanied his mother to the wood, and made 
up and brought to her his little &ggot 

T'he"^ are blessings promised to the labour of the righteous ; 

'«lid John Luther expenenced their reality. He gradually 

.made his way, and established at Mansfeld two small furnaces 

*fot iron. By the side of these forges little Martin grew up, — 

c si^d it was with the earnings of this industry that his father 

: yras afierwards able to place him at school. ^< It was from a 

:,mner's fireside," says the worthy Mathesius, " that one who 

. ^lfffu$ destined to recast vital Chri^ianity was to go forth : — an 

^ expression of God's purpose, by his means, to cleanse the sons 

of Levi, and refine them as gold in His furnace."* Respected 

by all for his uprightness, irreproachable conduct, and good 

: sense, he was made one of the council of Mansfeld, the chief 

. lovwi of the district so cqlled. Circumstances of too pinching 

want 'might have weighed down their child's spirit; while 

comparatively easy circumstances would dilate his heart and 

raise his character. 

John took advantage of his new appointment, to court the 

. society he preferred. He paid great attention to the learned, 

..and oflen invited to his table thf> ecclesiastics and schoolmasters 

^<Jt{ the place. His house afforded a sample of those social meet- 

c^.mgs of citizens that did honour to Germany in tfie beginning 

of the 16th century. It was a kind of mirror, to which came, 

• Drumb muMte dicser geistliche Schmdier (MathfiniS 

1565, p. 3.) 
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and wherein were reflected, the Dnmaroos sqljeets whkk i 
cessirely took possession of the agitated stage of the times. 
The child derived advantage from this. Douhtless the tight 
of these men, to whom so much respect was shown in his fiithef't 
house, excited in the heart of young Martin the ambitious de- 
sire that he himself might one day be a schoolmaster or man 
of learning. 

As soon as he was old enough to receive in8trnction,*hi8 pa- 
rents endeavoured to communicate to him the knowledge of 
God, to train him in His fear, and form him to the practice at 
the Christian virtues. They applied the utmost care to this 
earliest domestic education;* But their solicitude was not con- 
fined to this instruction. 

His father, desiring to see him acquire the elements of that 
learning for which he had so much esteem, invoked upon him 
the blessing of God, and sent him to school. Martin was then 
a little child. His father and Nicholas Emler, a young man 
of Mansfeld, often carried him in their arms to the house of * 
George Emilius, and came again to fetch him. Years after- 
wards, Emler married Luther's sister. Fifty years later, the 
Reformer reminded the aged Nicolas of this touching mark of 
affection received in his childhood, and commemorated it on 
the blank leaves of a book presented to this old friend, t 

The piety of his parents, their active turn of mind and strict 
virtue, gave to the boy a happy impulse, and helped to form 
in him a habit of seriousness and application. In those days 
it was the practice to use chastisements and fear as the main 
impulses in education. Margaret, although she sometimet 
approved the too great severity of her husband, often opened her 
maternal arms to Martin, and comforted him in his tears. 
Yet she herself overstepped the precept of that wisdom which 
tells us that he who loves his child will chastise him eaf ly. 
The resoli^e character of the child gave frequent occasion for 
correction and reprimand. "My parents," said Luther in ^fter 

* Ad agnitionem et timoTem Dei domestidl institatione 

diCgMiter •dsuefeccrunt.— (Melancth. Tita Luth.^ 
t Wahhen Naehiichten. 
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Kfe, "treated me cruelly, so thiat I became Yery timid; one day 
for a mere trifle my mother whipped me till the h]pod came. 
They truly thought they were doiftg right ; but they had no 
discernment of character, which is yet absolutely necessary, 
that we may know when, on whom, and how, pXinishment 
should be inflicted."* k 

At school the poor child was treated with equal severity. 
His master flogged him Meen times in one day. "It is 
right," said Luther, relating this fact, "it is right to punish 
children, but at the same time we must love them." With 
such am education Luther early learned to despise the attrac- 
tions of a self-indulgent life. It is a just remark of one of his 
earliest biographers, that "that which is to become great 
must begin in small things; and if ^children are from their 
youth brought up with too much daintiness and care, they are 
injured for the rest of their lives." 

Martin learned something at school. He was taught the 
beads of the Catechism, the Ten Commantjments, the Apds- 
ties' Creed, the Lord's Prayer, some hymns, some forms of 
prayer, a Latin Grammar composed in the fourth century by 
l>onatus, master of St Jerome, and which, improved by Remi- 
gius a Fr«ich monk, in the eleventh century, was for a long 
while in great repute in the schools ; he also read the Cisio 
Janus, a singular calendar, composed in the tenth or eleventh 
century; — ^in a word all that was studied in the Latin school 
of Mansfeld. 

But it appears that the child was not yet led to God. The 
only religious feeling that he then manifested was that of fear. 
Every lime that he heard Christ spoken of he turned pale 
with terror; for he had been represented to him only as an 
angry judge.f This servile fear, which is so for removed 
from true religion, perhaps prepared his mind for the good 
tidings of the gospel, and for that joy which he afterwarcb felt 
when he learned to know Christ as meek and lowly of heart 

* Sed Don poterant discemere ingenia Beeundum i^im emeai tBOxg^ 
lands correctionef . (L. 0pp. W. xxii. p. 1785.) 
f Mathariug. 
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John Luther, in conformity with his predilections, reeoked 
to make his son a scholar. That new world of light and 
science which was every where producing vague e»:]teinent, 
reached even to the cottage of the miner of MansfeJd, imd ^• 
cited the ambition of Martin's &ther. The remarkable charac- 
ter, and persevering application of his don, made John conceiw 
the highest hopes of his success. Therefore, when Martin 
was fourteen years of age, in 1497, his fiither came to the re- 
Solution of parting from him, and sending him to the school of 
the Franciscans at Magdeburg. Margaret was obliged to 
yieM to this decision, and Martin made preparations for leaf- 
ing his paternal roof 

Amongst the young people of Mansfeld, there was op^ 
named John Reinecke, the son of a respectable burgher. 
Martin and John, who had been schooUellows, in early child- 
hood, had contracted a friendship which lasted to the end of 
their lives. The two boys set out together for JVIagdehnr^^ 
It was at that place, when separated from their families^ th^ 
they drew closer the bonds of their friendship. 
. Magdeburg was like a new world to Martin. In the midtft 
of numerous privations, (for he had hardly aiough to subsijit 
on,) he observed and listened. Andreas Proles, a provincial 
of the Augustine order, was then preaching with great-^zeal 
the necessity of reforming Religion and the Church. Per- 
haps these discourses deposited in the soul of the youth the 
earliest germ of the thoughts which a later period unfolded 

This was a severe apprenticeship for Luther. Cast upon 
the world at fourteen, without friends or protectors, he trem- 
bled in the presence of his masters, and in his play hours he 
and some children, as poor as himself with difficulty begged 
their bread. '' i was accustomed," says he, " with my 009^ 
panions to beg a liule Ibod to supply our wants. Ckie daj 
about Christmas time, we were going all together thxQag|i 
the neighbouring villages, from house to house, singing ip 
concert the usual carols on the infant Jesus born at Bethlehem. 
Wo stopped in front of a peasant's house which stood detached 
from the rest, at the extremity of the villaga The peasant 



- teming or 0in|^ our Christmas ourols, eame dut with soma 
-ihed whklk he meant to gnre us, and asked m a rough loud 
voice, * Where are you, bojrs f Terrified at these words, we 
tm away a» &st as we could. We had no reason to fear, for 
Ae peasant oflbr^ us this assistance in kindness; hxA otir 
4ie«rts were ttO doubt become fearful from the threats and ty- 
ranny which the masters then used towards their scholars, so 
^al we were sdsed with sudden fright At last, however, as 
the peasant still continued to call aiier us, we estopped, forgot 
<nir fears, ran to him,tuid rec^ved the feod that he oiSered ua 
It IS thus," iEidds liUther, '< that we tremble and ilee when our 
eonscieoce is guilty and alarmed. Then we are afraid even 
«Nf the help that is oiered us; and of diose who are our friends, 
«ad wkh to do us good.'^^ 

A year had scarcely elapsed, when John and Margaret, 
^earmg what dignity their son found in supporting himself 
gA Magdeburg, sent him to Eisenach, where there was a cele- 
iSrated school, and at which place they had relations.f They 
had other children, and though their circumstances were much 
%n^oved, they could not maintain their scm in a city where 
&9 was a stranger. The unremitting labours of John Luther 
could do no more than support the family at Mansfeld. He 
hop^ that when Martin got to Eisenach he would find it 
Easier to earn his living. But he was not m^re fortunate 
there than he had been at Magdeburg. His relations who 
lived % the town did not trouble themselves about him, or 
perhajm they were very poor and could n<^ give him any as- 
llstance. 

When the*young scholar was pressed with hunger, he was 
obiiged, as at Magdeburg, to go with his school-fellows and 
nug" in the streets to earn a motvel of bread. This custom of 
Luther's time is still preserved in many towns in Germany* 
^ese young people's voices sometimes form a most harmo- 
nious (ioncert Often the poor modest boy, instead of bread, 

- ♦ Lutheri Opera (Wakh.) u. 2347. 

t Ij^niaciun mm pene totam puentdam meam habet (L. Epp. L 
0.990.) 
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received oodiiiig but htrrii worda Move than fmo^^nwi 
whelmed wkh sorrow, hie shed many tears in secret ; he ootdii 
BOt look to the future without trembling. 

One day, in particular, after having been r^nibed from 
ihree houses, he was about ta return fesiing to his lodgmg, 
when having reached the Place St George, he stood before 
the house of an honest burgher, motionless, and lost in painful 
reflections. Must he, for want of bread, give up his studiei, 
and go to work with his &ther in the mines of Mansfeldt 
Suddenly a door opens, a woman appears on the threshokl :-^ 
it is the wife of Conrad Ootta, a daughttt of the burgomastier 
of Eilfeld.* Her name was Ursuk. The chronicles of 
Eisenach call her " the {hous Shunamite," in rem^nbraatt 
of her who so earnestly entreated the prophet EHjah to eat 
bread with her. This christian Shimamite had more than 
once remarked young Martin in the assemblies of the fiu^ful": 
she jtad been effected by the sweetness of his Toice and his ap* 
parent devotion.t She had heard the harsh words with which 
the poor scholar had bec»i r^[)ui6ed. She wblw him over- 
whelmed with sorrow before her door ; she came to his 
assistance, beckoned him to enter, and supplied his urgent 
wants. ' f^ 

Conrad aj^nrved his wife's benevolence ; he even fouid sd 
much pleasure in the society of young Luttier, that, a few days 
afterwards, he took him to live in his house. From that mo^ 
nent he no longer feared to be obliged to reiinquilh his 
studie& He was not to return to Mansfeld, and bury the ta- 
lent that God had committed to his trust ! God had -opened 
die heart and the doors of a christian family ar«he very mo- 
ment when he did not know what would become of him. 
This event disposed his soul to that confidence in God, whidK 
at a later period the severest trials could not shake. 

In the house of Cotta, Luther lived a very different Bfe' 
fifom that which he had hitherto done. He enjoyed a tranquif 

* Lingk's Rdaegesch. Loth. •» ^ 

tDiewell, sie wnb teinet ^ngen und h«r^dMn Gebett w!]1«q 
(Matheiatiti p. 3.) 
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, exempt from care «nd want^; hia mkid beoame more 
calm, his disposition more cheerfal, his heart more enlarged. 
His whole nature was awakened by the sweet beams of char- 
iy^ and began to expand into life, joy,^ and happiness. His 
prayers were more fervent; his thirst for learning became 
more ardent ; and he jnade rapid progress in his studiea 

To literature and science he united the study of the arts,* 
jGbr the arts also were then advancing in Germany. The 
mesL whom God designs to influence their contemporaries, are 
themselves at flrst influenced and led by the tendencies of the 
age in which they live. Luther learned to play on the flute 
OQd on the lute. He often accompanied his fine alto voice 
with the latter instrument, and thus cheered his heart in his 
l&ours of sadness. He also took pleasure in expressing by his 
melody his gratitude to his adoptive mother, who was very 
&>pd of music. He himself loved this art even to his old age, 
find composed the words and music of some of the most beau- 
iifol German hymns. 

Happy times for the young man ! Luther always looked 
back to them with emotion ! and a son of Conrad having gone 
imny years after to study at Wittemberg, when the poor scholar 
of Eisenach had become the learned teacher of his age, he 
loyfqjly received him at his table and under his roof He 
wished to repay m part to the son what he had received from 
the &thev and mother. 

It was when memory reverted to the Christian woman who 
had supplied him with bread when every one else repulsed 
him, that he uttered this memorable saying : " There is no- 
thing sweeter than the heart of a pious woman." 

But never did Luther feel ashamed of the time, when, press- 
ed by hunger, he sorrowfully begged the bread necessary for 
the support of life and the continuance of his studies. So ftur 
^om this, he thought with gratitude on the extreme poverty 
of his youth. He considered it as one of the means that God 
,hai made use of to make him what he afterwards became, and 
he thanked him for it. The condition of poor children who 
#ere obliged to lead the same kind of life, touched him to the 
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heart " Do not despise," said he, ** the boys wholly to t 
their bread by chaunting before your door, * bread for the h)v« 
of God,' Panem propter Deum, I have done the same. It 
is true that in later years my £sither maintained me at the Ufti- 
yersity of Erfurtb, with much lore and kindness, stipporting 
me by the sweat of his brow; but at one time I was oniy a 
poor mendicant And now by means of my pen, I hare sue- 
ceeded so well, that I would not change fortunes wKh Ae 
Grand Seignor himself. I may say more ; if I were to be 
offered all the possessions of the earth heaped one upon axt* 
other, I would not lake them in. exchange for what I possess. 
And yet I should never hare known what I do, if I had not 
been to school, and been taught to write." Thus did this 
great man acknowledge that these humble beginnings w^r6 
the origin of his glory. He was not afraid of reminding hit 
readers that that voice whose accents electrified the Em^pke 
and the world, had not very long before begged a morsd <^ 
bread in the streets of a petty town. The Christian takes 
pleasure in such recollections, because they remind hlni thitt it 
is in God alone that he is permitted to glory. 

The strength of his understanding, the liveliness of'kit 
imagination, and his excellent memory, enabled him in a sh^rt 
time to get the start of all his fellow students.* He made es- 
pecially rapid progress in the dead languages, in rh^oric, abd 
in poetry. He wrote sermons, and made verses. • Cheerfel, 
obliging, and what is called good-hearted, he was beloved by 
his masters and his companions. 

Amongst the professors, he was particularly attached to John 
Trebonius, a learned man, of an agreeable address, and who 
had that regard for the young which is so encouraging to 
them. Martin had observed that when Trebonius came Into 
the school-room he took off his hat and bowed to the scfa(4ftffl; 
a great condescension in those pedantic times. This had pleas 
ed the young man. He began to perceive that he himself was 
something. The respect paid him by his master had raised 

* Cmnque «t via infmii acernma asset, et imp^tnU ad elo^ueatiaiD 
idoOMi oeleritor Kqiialibps sow pTaciiiTh.~(MeIancth. VHa Loth.) ^ 
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-ilie^eMsrin his own estimation. The colleagues of Tte* 
lloniits, whose custom wasidifierent, having one day expressed 
th^r astonishment at this extreme condescension, he answered 
tfient; — and his answer made an impression on young Luther 
** There are," said he, " amongst these youths, some whom 
God will one day raise to the ranks of burgomasters, chan^ 
ediors, doctors, and magistrates. Though you do not now 
*ee the outward signs of their respective dignities, it is yet pro- 
per to treat them with respect." Doubtless the young scholar 
heard these words with pleasure, and perhaps he then saw 
kimself in prospect adorned with a doctor's cap. 

Ludber had attained his eighteenth year. He had tasted the 
Bweets of learning. He thirsted after knowledge. He sighed 
for a university education. He longed to go to one of those 
fountsuns of all knowledge, where his thirst for it might be 
satisfied.* His fether required him to study the kw. Full oi 
confidence in his son's talents^ he desired to see him cultivate 
&em fmd make them knovyn in the world. Already, in antic- 

. ipation, he beheld him filling honourable offices amongst his 
fellow-citizens, gaining the fevor of princes, tind shining on the 

. gr^ai stage of the world. It was determined that the young 

: man should be sent to Erfurth. 

^ Luther arrived at that university in the year 1501 ; Jodo- 
txuSy surnamed the Doctor of Eisenach, was then teaching 
ncholastic philosophy in that place with great success. Me- 
hnctbon regrets that there was at that time nothing taught at 
Erfurth but a logic beset with difficulties. He expresses the 
OfHnion that if Luther had met with professors ^f a different 
character, if he had be^ taught the milder and more tranquil- 
lizing doctrines of true philosophy, it might have moderated 

. «eid softened the natural vehemence of his character. 1 The 
new pupil, however, began to study the philosophy of tlie times 

.in the writings of Occam, Scotus, Bonaventura, and Thomas 

. A<piinas. In later years he looked upon this class of writers 

. .: ^Pegvstatil igkuT Utteranim dulcedine, natura flagrans cupiditate 
diflcendi appetit academiam. — (Mel. Yit. Luth.) 
1 -t £t §aitBsm» ad leni^dam vehemeiiUam. naturs mittora studia vers 

]iiiiiQM|ihw.^ibid:) 
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with abhorrence ;— he trembled with lage when even diei 
of Aristotle was prcmouncedin his presage; ^ he wentJNt 
fiu as to say that if Aristotle had not been a fxmii he should 
be tempted to take him ibr the devil But his mind, eager 
for instruction, required better food ; and he aj^hed himself to 
the study of the best ancient authors, Cicero, V irg^ and others. 
He did not satisfy himself like the generality of students, with- 
learning by heart the works of these writers ; btU he endeavor^ 
ed especially to. fathom their thoughts, to imlnbe the spirit by 
which they were animated, to make their wisdom his own^ 1»l 
comprehend the obje<A they aimed at in their writings, and Uk 
enrich his understanding with their weighty sentences and 
brilliant descriptions. He often pressed his tutors with in- 
quiries, and soon outstript his school-Mlowa* Gifted with a 
retentive memory and a vivid imagination, all that he had 
read or heard remained fixed on his memory; it was as, if ha 
had seen it himself Thus did Luther distinguish himself iia 
his early youth. " The whole University," says Melancthon^ 
" admired his genius."! 

But even at this early period the young man of eighteen 
did not study merely with a view of cultivating his undeKi 
standing ; there was within him a serious thoughtfulness, a 
heart looking upwards, which God gives to those tyhom he 
designs to make his most zealous servants. Luther felt that 
he depended entirely upon God, — a simple and powerful con* 
viction, which is at oace a principle of deep humility and all 
incentive to great undertakings. He fervently invoked tht 
divine blessing upon his labours. Every morning he began 
the day with prayer; then he went to church; afterwards he 
commenced his studies, and he never lost a moment in th^ 
course of the day. " To pray well," he was wont to say, 
** was the better half of study."t 

• Et quidem inter primos, ut ingenb etudioqoe. multos coequalnim 
antecellebat. (Cochlsus, Acta Lutheri, p. 1.) 

' t Sic igitur in juventute eminebat ut toti academis Lutheri ingeidum 
admirationi euet.-*-(Vita Luth.) 

t Fldssig gebet, ist Qber die Helfft studert (MaMiM. SL) 



Tbe yomkg student «peat ^ the Ubrory of the unitrein^ 
the momeBts he could snatch from hi& academical labours. 
Books being then scarce, it was in his eyes a great privilege 
to be able to profit by the treasures of this vast collection.' One 
day, (he had been then two years at Erfurth, and was twenty 
years of age,) he was opening the books in the library one 
after another in order to read the names of the authors. One 
which he opocied in its turn drew his attention. He had not 
•een anything like it till that hour. He reads the title : — ^it is 
a BiUe ! a rare book, unknown at that time.* His interest is 
8troiigiy excited ; he is filled with astonishment at finding more 
in this volume tlian those fragments of the gospels and epis< 
des which the Church has selected to be read to the people in 
Iheir places of worship every Sunday in the year. Till then 
lie bul thought th^t they were the whole word of God. And 
here are 90 many pages, so many chapters, so many books, of 
which he had no idea I His heart beats as he holds in his 
Jumd ail the Scripture divinely inspired. With eagerness and 
indescribable feelings he turns over these leaves of God's word. 
The first page that arrests his attention, relates the history 
of Hannah and the young Samuel. He reads, and can 
Kareely restrain hi^ joyful emotion. This child whom his 
parents lend to the Lord as long as he liveth ; Hannah's song 
m which she declares that the Lord raiseth up the poor put 
of the dust and lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, to set 
him among princes ; the young Samuel who grows up in the 
lei^ple before the Lord ; all this history, all this revelation 
which he has discovered, excites feelings till then unknown, v 
He returns home with a full heart. " Oh I" thought he, " if 
God would but give me such a book for my own l"t Luther 
did not yet understand either Greek or Hebrew. It is not 
probable that he should have studied those languages during 
the first two or three years of his residence in the imiversity. 

* Aaff ein Zeyt, wie er die Bticher fein naclieinander besiebt • • • 
ium^ «t tbet die lateiiiische BibUa. . . . (Mathes. 3.) 

t Avide peicorritjcoepitque optaie at oUmtalem libnim et if$6 
(M. Adami Vit Lath. p. 103.) 



The Bible that had filled him with snch traniipon waeltt 
Latin. He sooa returned to the library to find his treasure 
again. He read and re-read, and then in his surprise and joy, 
he went back to read again. The first gleams of a new 
truth then arose in his mind. 

Thus has Gdd caused him to find His word 1 He has now 
discovered that book of which he is one day to gi^e to his 
countrjrmen that admirable translation in which the Germans 
for three centuries have read the oracles of God. For the 
first time, perhaps, this precious volume has been removed 
from the place that it occupied in the library of Erfuith. This 
book, deposited upon the unknown shelves of a dark room, if 
soon to become the book of life to a whole nation. The Re- 
formation lay hid in that Bible. 

It was in this same year that Luther took his first academi- 
cal degree, that of a bachelor. 

The excessive labour he had undergone in preparing for 
his examination, occasioned a dangerous illness. Dealt 
seemed at hand. Serious reflections filled his mind. He 
thought his earthly career was at an end. All were interested 
about the young man. « It was a pity," thought they, "to 
see so many hopes so early extinguished." Several friend* 
came to visit him on his sick bed. Amongst them was an 
old man, a venerable priest, who had observed with interest 
the labours and academical life of the student of MansfeFd:" 
Luther could not conceal the thoughts that filled his mind. 
"Soon," said he, "I shall be summoned hence." But the 
prophetic old man kindly answered. « My dear bachelor, take 
courage I you will not die this time. Our God will yet make 
you his instrument in comforting many others.* For God 
lajTS his cross upon those whom he loves, and those who bear 
It patiently gain much wisdom." The words impressed the 
sick youth. It was as he lay in the dust of death that he 
heard the voice of a priest remind him that God, as Samuel's 
mother had said, raiseth up the poor. The old man has poured 

♦ Deuii te vinim feciet qui alios maltos iterum consolaltttiir. CM, 
Aaami VU. Luth. p. 108.) 



CQBSoktbn baU) hk heart, and rai?ived his spirits ; ha 
will nev^ forget it <' This was the first prophecy the doctor 
ever heard," says Mathesius, the i^ioid of Ltither, who relatea 
this circumstance, 'Vand he often recollected it." We may 
easily comprehend in what sense Mathesius calls this speech 
{^prophecy. 

When Luther was restored to health there was in him a 
^mnthing new. The Bible, his sickness, the words of the 
old priest, seemed to haire called htm to a new vocation. 
There was, however, as yet, no settled purpose in his mind. 
He resumed his studies. In 1505 he was made master of arts, 
or doctor in philosophy. The university of Erfarth was then 
the most celebrated in all Germany. The others were in 
coinparisonbut inferior schools. The c^emony was perform- 
ed according to custom, with much pomp. A procession with 
torches came to do honour to Luther.* The festival was mag- 
QiScent There was general rejoicing. Luther, perhaps, 
encouraged by those honours, prepared to apply himself en- 
tirely to the study of the law, agreeably to the wishes 'of his 
father. 

, But God willed otherwise. Whilst Luther was engaged 
iu various studies, and beginning to teach natural philosophy 
and the ethics of Aristotle, with other branches of philosophy, 
his. conscience incessantly reminded him that religion was the 
one thing needful, and that his first care should be the solva- 
tion of his soul. He had learned God's hatred of sin ; he re* 
menibered the penalties that his word denounces against the 
tinner; and he asked himself tremblingly, if he was sure that 
he possessed the favour of God. His conscience answered : 
No I His character was prompt and decided ; he resolved to 
dp all that depended upon himself to ensure a well grounded 
hope of immortality. Two events occurred, one after the 
other, to rouse his soul and confirm his resolutiqg. 

Amongst his college friends there was one, named^lexis, 
with whom he was very intimate. One morning a report 
was spread in Erfurth that Alexis had been assassindtecJL 
• L. Opp, W. xxil p. 2229. 
VOL. I* 12 
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Luther hurried to ibe spot wad aac^rtuBed A» tfmii tf /Ih^ 
report This «uddea loss of his friend affected him, and the 
qae$tion which he asked himself: ^^ What wpuld become of mOs 
if / were thus sudde&ly called away ?" filled his miad with the 
liveliest appreha:iBioiL* 

It was then the summer of 1505. Ludier availed himaetf 
of the leisure afforded him by the university vacation, to teike 
a journey to Man^sld, to revisit the beloved abode of his in- 
&ncy, and to, see his affectionate parents. Perhaps, also, he 
intended to open his heait to his father, to ^und him upoa 
the plan that was forming in his mind, and obtain hia per- 
mission to engage in a different vocation. He foresaw all the 
difficulties that awaited him. The idle life of the greats 
part of the priests was particularly ofiensive to the active 
miner of Mansfeld. The ecclesiastics were moreover little 
esteemed in society: most of them possessed but a scanty i^ 
venue, and the father, who had made many sacrifices to keep his 
san at the university, and saw him lecturing publicly in his 
twentieth year, in a celebrated school, was not likely readily 
to renounce his proud hopes. 

We are not informed of what passed during Luther's abodei 
at Mansfeld. Perhaps the decided wish of his father made 
him fear to open his mind to him He again leA his father^a 
house foT the halls of the academy. . He was within a short ' 
distance of Erfurth when he was overtaken l^ a violeal 
storm. The thunder roared ] a thunderbolt sunk into the 
ground by his side. Luther threw himself on his knees. His 
hour is perhaps come. Death, judgment, eternity, are before 
him in aH their terrors, and speak with a voice which he can no 
longer resist. " Encompassed with the anguish and terror of 
death," as he himself says,t he makes a vow, if God will de- 
liver him firom this danger, to forsake the world, and devote 
himself to I^ service. Risen from tho earth, having still 
before his eyes that death that must one day overtake him, he 

♦ Interitu fiodalk sui contristatus. (CocUstis p. 1.) - 

t Mit Em ch T fjfilrpn gad Angrt das Todm vtxogibuL (L,Ej^±10U) 



\ hitoBeV ^erioady^ and oi^res whit ha mvnA do.* 
The thoughts that formerly troubled him return vith redoubled 
power. He te»s eodeayoured, it is true, to fulfil all his duties. 
B^t wimt is the state of his soul? Can he, with a. polluted^ 
acmi, appear before the tribunal of so terrible a God 1 He must 
become holy. He now thirsts after holiness as he had thirst- 
ed after knowledga But where shall he find it ? How ia it 
to be attained ? The university has furnished him with the 
means of satisfpng his first wish. Who will assuage this 
anguish, this yehement desire that consumes him now ? To 
what school of holiness can he direct his st^ 7 He will go 
mto a cloister; the monastic life wilheiMure his salvatum. 
Row often has he been told of its power to change the heiprt, 
to clause the sinner, to make man perfect ! He will enter in- 
to a monastic order. He will there become holy. He will 
thus ensure his eternal salration.t 

Such was the erent that changed the vocation and the whole 
destiny of Luther. The hand of God was in it It was that 
powerful hand that cast to the ground the young master of 
arts, the aspirant to the bat, the intended jurisconsult, to give 
an entirely new direction to his after life. Rubianus, one of 
Luther's friends at the university of Effurth, wrote to him in 
later times : " Divine Providence foresaw what you would one 
day become, when, on your return from your parents, the fire 
of heaven struck you to the ground, like another Paul, near 
the city of Erfurth, and separating you from us, led you to 
enter the Augustine order." Thus, similar circumstances 
marked the conversion of two of the greatest instruments cho- 
sen by Divine Providence to effect the two greatest revo- 
lutions that have ever taken place upon the earth ! Saint 
Paul and Luther.J 

' * Cum eMet in campo, fulminis kta territus. (Cochl^iif, L) 

t Oooano autem fuit ingiediendi plod vita genus quod pietati et ftudiii 
doctrins de Deo existiraavit esse convenientius. (Mel. Vit. Luth.) 

i Some historians relate that Alexis Was killed by the thunder-bolt 
that alarmed Luther; but two coirtemporaries, Mathttrfus and Sdneeog 
(in Ont d6 Luth.) distinguiah betwMnthMe two — mt s; w^ao^ eivn 



Ludier re-aitws Erfaith. His resolutioii is mndtenMr 
sun it is with reluctance that he prepares to l»eak ties thai 
are 80 dear to him. He does not communieate his design io 
any of his companions. But one evening he invites kia cot* 
I^e friends to a cheerful and simple repast. Mumc oocm 
more enlivens thmr social m^ing. It is Lather's larewell to 
the world. Henceforth the companions of his pleasures and 
studies are to he exchanged for the society of monks; cheerfai 
and witty discourse for the sil^ice of the cloister ; merry voi* 
cee, for the solemn harmony of the quiet chapel. God calk 
him ; he must sacrifice all things. Now, however, for the 
last time, let him give way to the joys of his youth ! The re* 
past excites his friends. Luther himself encourages their jojr. 
But at the moment when their gaiety. is at its height, the young 
man can no longer repress the serious thoughts that occupy 
his mind. He speaks. He declares his intention to his a«> 
tonifihed friends j thc^ endeavour to oppose it; hut in vain. 
And that very night Luther, perhaps dreading their impoi^I- 
nity, quits his lodgings. He leaves behind his books and fui*- 
niture, taking with him only Virgil and Plautus. (He had 
not yet a Bible.) Virgil and Plautus! an epic poem and 
comedies I Singular picture of Luther's mind i There wa% 
in fact in his character the materials of a complete epic poero^ 
beauty, grandeur, and sublimity ; but his disposition inclined 16 ^y 
gaiety, wit, and mirth ; and more than one ludicrous trait 
broke forth from the serious and noble ground-work of his lif4^ 

Furnished with these two books, he goes alone in the dark' 
ness of the night to the convent of the hermits of St Augu^ 
tine. He asks admittance. The door opens and closes again* 
Behold him for ever separated from his parents, from his confe- 
pan ions in study, and from the world. It was the 17tK of Au* 
gust 1505. Luther was then twenty-one years and nin* 
months old. . 

At Imgth he is mth God. His Soul is safe. He is now t* 
obtain that holiness he so ardently desired. The monks who 

add to their testimoDy that of Melanethon, who sajs, ''Sodalem 
quo cftsu iBterfectom." (Vita LaUu) 



g i lhac e d iwmd the ycmng doctor were fiiH of admin^ioii)Com- 
mendiBg his deckion and remmciation of the werld.* Bitt 
Luther did not forget his friends. He wrote^to them, bidding 
adieu to them and to the world, «uid the next day he sent them 
4fae0e letters, together with the clothes he had till thai worn, 
jmd the ring he ra&dved, when made master of arts, which he 
letumed to the university, that nothing might remiiul him of 
the world he had renounced. 

His friends at Erfurth were struck with astonishmoit Must 
jt be, thought they, that such eminent talents should be lost in 
that monastic life, which is but a kind of burial alive.f Full of 
gxiei, they immediately repaired to the c<mvent, in hopes of in* 
facing Luther to retract so &tal a resolution ; but in vain. 
The doors were closed against them. A whole month was to 
efaipse before any one could be permitted to see the new monk, 
4Hr to speak to him. 

Luther had almost immediately communicated to his par 
wmta the g^reat change that had now taken place. His &ther 
•ivas thunderstruck. He trembled for his son, as Luther him- 
jielf tells in the dedication of hk book on monastic vows, ad- 
jdressed to his father. His weakness, his yeuth, the strength 
jtf his passions, made his &ther fear that, after the first mcmients 
:Qf enthusiasm should have passed, the indolent life of a monk 
m^fal either tempt the young man to despair, or occasion him 
Iptfali into some grievous sin. He knew that a monastic life 
had already ruined many. Besides, the miner of Mansfeld had 
fermed other plans for his son. He had hoped that he would 
eontract a rich and honourable marriage. And now all his 
•mbitious projects were overthrown in one night by this im« 
ffud^tstep. 

John wrote an angry letter to his son, in which he used a 
lone of authority that he had laid aside from the period when 
his son had been made Master of Arts. He withdrew all his 
£tvour, and declared him disinherited from a father's love* In 

* Hujus mundi contempt^, ingressus est repente, multis a(limrantibu% 
mpBMtfqinm . . . (Cochlsus, 1.) 
t In ^rita temimortMa.— (Melch. Adami V. L; p. 1€8.) 
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vsm did Jdm Luther's fHends, and doubtless his wife, MbtiF- 
our to soAen his displeasure, by saying : " If you would BMike 
a sacrifice to God, let it be the best and dearest of your pos- 
aessiofis, your son, your Isaac." The inexorable town-couii- 
eiUor of Mansfi^ would Ikten to nothkig. 

After some time, however, (Luther telb us this in a sermon 
preached at Wittemberg, the 20th of January, 1644,) the 
plague visited the neighbourhood, and deprived J<^ Luther 
of two cfi his sons. Just th^i there came one who told the 
fiither, who was in deep afflittion : ^ The moak of Erfurth i» 
also dead." His friends took that opportunity of recoaciUng 
the father to the young novke. << If it should be a Mse -nf- 
port," said they, <<at least sanctify your present i^ictioft hf 
consenting that your son should be a monk." " Well, be it 
80," said John LAither^ with a heart broken and yet struggimg^ 
" and God grant he may prosper 1" When Luther, at a later 
period, reconciled to his fether, related the event thcrt had in- 
duced him to embrace a monastic life: ^ God grant," repliail 
the worthy miner, << that you may not have mistaken a dehi^ 
sion of the devil fer a sign from heaven."* 

There was then in Luther little of that which made him in 
after life the Reformer of the Church. His entering into a 
convent is a proof of this. It was an act in that spirit of a 
pest age from which he was to contribute to deliver the Church. 
He who was about to become the teacher of the world, was ai 
yet only its servile imitator. A new stone was added to iha 
edifice of superstition,, by the very person who was shortly to 
overturn it Luther was then looking for salvation^ in himse^ 
in works and observances ; he knew not that salvation cometh 
of God only. He sought to establish his own rii^iteonsnesa 
and his own glory, — ^being ignorant of the righteousness and. 
glory of God. But what he was then ignorant oi he sooai 
learned. It was in the cloister of Erfurth that the great 
change was eflTected which substimted in his heart God and 
His wisdom for the world and its traditions, and prepared the 

♦ Gott gcb dan ea nicht ein Betmg und teofliflch Gespenst Mj, (L. 
Epp. iL !>. 101.) 



mk^ xeK^O^Daof wliich he vm Ab meat ilhmrioua v^ 
UriiJQsent 

Martin Lutker, oa catering (ha coatent, okangtd kw name, 
and took that of Augiiatine. << What can be more mad and 
impious" said he, in relaltDg this cireamaCance, "than to rfr* 
xmun^ one*8 Christian name jfbr the sake of a eowl ! It is 
thps the popes are ashamed of their Christian naqr^ and 
ihow ther^y tj^t they ure deseiters fir<mi Jes^ Chrkt."* 

The monks had received him joyfully. It was no smaU 
fffttification to their self-love to see the nniirersity forsaken, by 
one 0f its most^QAinent scholars, for a .home of their order. 
Ney^heless, they treated hkn harshly^and imposed iipon him 
t^ meanest offices. They perlmps wished to humble the 
doctor of philosophy^ and to teach him thi^ his learning did 
not raise him above his brethren ; and thongiit, moreorer, by 
this method, to prevent his devoting himself to his studies, 
ijr«m which the convent would derive no advantage. The 
former master of arts was obliged to perform the functions of 
door-keeper, to open and shut the gates, to wind up the clock, 
to sweep the church, to clean the rooms, f Then, when the 
poor numk, who was at once porter, s^cton, and servant of the 
cloister, had finished his work : " Cum sacco per civitatem-^ 
With your bag through the town \" cried the brothers; and, 
loaded with his bread-bag, he was obliged to go through the 
streets of Erfurth, begging from house to house, and perhaps 
al the doors of those very persons who had beai either his 
ftiends or his inferiors. But he bore it all. Inclined, from 
his natural disposition, to devote himself heartily to whatever 
be undertook, it was with his whole soul that he had become 
a. monk. Besides, could he wish to spare the body? to re- 
gard the satisfying of the flesh? Not thus could he acquire 
tlie humility, the holiness, that he had come to seek withm the 
walls of a cloister? 

The .poor monk, overwhelmed with toil, eagerly avaikd 
Umself of every moment he could snatch from his degrading 

♦ On Genens, X3 jtiv. 3. 

t Loca immunda ^rgftw ^occt^i fiut,— (M. Adum Vit. Loth. p. MB.) 
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oeenpUioBt.. He sought to retire apart fron b& cmnpoiloM) 
and give himself up to his beloved studies. But the brethrett 
soon pereeived this, came about him with murmaTS, aoi 
ibrced him to leave his books : << Oome, come ! it is not by 
stu(fy, but by begging bread, com, eggs, fish, meat and mimey^ 
that you can benefit the cloister/'* And Luther submitted^ 
put away lus^books, and resumed his bag. Far from repent 
ing of the yoke he had taken upon himself, he resolved to go 
trough with it Then it was that the inflexible perseverance 
with which he ever prosecuted the resolutions he Imd once 
formed began to develop itself. His patient eodunmee of tiiii 
rough usage gave a power&l ^ergy to his will Qod waa 
exercising him first with small trials, that he might kam to 
stand firm in great ones. Besides, to be able to deliv^ the 
age in which he lived from the miserable superstitions under 
which it groaned, it was necessary that he should fori tb^ 
weight of them. To empty the cup, he must drink it to d^ 
very dregs. . i 

This severe apprenticeship did not, however, last so long-ni 
Luther might have feared. The prior of the convent, npesi 
the intercession of the university of which Luther was i| 
member, freed him from the mean offices the monks had im* 
posed upon him. The young monk then resumed his studies 
with fresh zeal. The works of the Fathers of the Church, 
especially those of St Augustine, attracted his attention. Tb^ 
exposition whic:h this celebrated doctor has written upon the 
Psalms, and his book concerning the Letter and the Spiri^ 
were his favourite reading. Nothing struck him so much as 
ike opinions of this Father upon the corruption of man's will; 
and upon the grace of God. He felt, in his own experience 
the reality of that corruption, and the necessity for that grao^ 
The words of St Augustine found an echo in his heart: if he 
could have belonged to any other school than that of Christ, it 
would have undoubtedly been that ^f the doctor of Hippo. 
He almost knew by heart the works of Peter d* Ailly and of 
Gabriel Biel. He was struck with an observation of the 
* Selnecceri Orat de Lvdi. 



teflwr, tiial if the Church had not decided other wife^ k would 
feve been preferable to allow that we really receive the bread 
and wine in the Holy Sacrament, and not mere accidents. 

He also studied with attention Occam and Gerson, who 
baTB so freely expressed themselves concerning; the authority 
0f the Popes. To this course of reading he united other exer- 
ciser He was heard publicly to unravel the most complica« 
ted arguments, and extricate himself from labyrinths wheace 
others could find no outlet. His hearers were astonished.* 

But it was not to gain the credit of being a great genius 
that he entered a cloister ; it was to find the aliments of piety 
to God.t He regarded these pursuits only as recreations. 

He loved, above all, to draw wisdom from the pure spring 
^4he Word of God. lie found in the convent a Bible, fes- 
lened by a chain. He had coi^tant recourse to this chained 
Bible. He understood but little of the Word; but still it was 
Jms most absorbing study. ^Sometimes he would meditate on 
a single passage for a whole day; another time he learned by 
teftrt some parts of the Prophets, but above all, he wished to 
Inquire, from the writings of the Apostles and Prophets, the 
knowledge of God*s will, — ^to increase in reverence for His 
mme, — ^and to nourish his faith by the sure testimony of the 

^ord4 

It was apparently at this period, that he began to study the 
Scriptures in the originals, and, by this means,^to lay the founda- 
tion of the most perfect and useful of his printed works, — ^the 
ttan^tion of the Bible. He made use of tiie Hebrew Lexi- 
con, by Reuchlin, which had just appeared. John Lange, a 
Mother in the convent, who was skilled in the Greek and 
Hebrew, and with whom he alwap maintained an intimate 
acquaintance, probably assisted him at the outset. He also 
i»ade much use of the learned comments of Nicholas Lyra, 
J 

. * In; dinpiitatbnibuf 'publicis labyiinthoB aliis inextricabUes, diaeito 
nultis admirantibus explicabat. — (Melancth. Vit. Luth.) 

ilneo vita genere non &mam ingemi, sed atimenta pietatiB qiisrebaU 
" <Mdancth. Vit Loth.) 

t Vt finms testii^oniu aleret timorem et fidem.— (IWd.) 
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who died in 1340. It was this circumstance that made Pftif 
(afterwards Bishop of Naumburg) remark: "5* Lyra wm, 
lyrasset^ Lutherus non saliasset.T-lfljym had not played Inft 
lyre Luther had never danced."* 

The young monk applied himself to his stupes with io 
much zeal, that often, for two or three weeks together, he 
would omit the prescribed prayers. But he was soon alarmed 
by the thought that he had transgressed the rules of his order. 
Then he shut himself up to redeem his negligence ; he set 
himself to repeat conscientiously all his omitted prayers with- ^ 
out thinking of his necessary food. On one occasion he 
passed seven weeks almost without sleep. 

Burning with the desire after that holiness which he had 
sought in the cloister, Luther gave himself up to all the ri- 
gour of an ascetic life. He endeavoured to crucify the flesh 
by fastings, macerations, and watchings.f Shut up in his cell 
as in a prison, he was continiially struggling against the evil 
thoughts and inclinations of his heart. A little bread, a sin- 
gle herring, were often his only food. Indeed he was consti- 
tutionally abstemious. So it was that his friends have oftin 
seen him, — even after he had learned that heaven was not to 
be purchased by abstinence, — content himself with the poorest 
food, and go four days together without eating or drinking.^ 
This is stated on the authority of a credible witness, — Me- 
lancthon ; and we see from this how little attention is due to 
the fables which ignorance and prejudice have circulated M 
to intemperance in Luther. Nothing was too great a sacrifice, 
at the period we speak of, for the sake of becoming holy to 
gain heaven. Never did the Romish Church contain a. monk 
of more piety ; never did a cloister witness efforts more sin- 

* Geflch. d. deutsch. Bibelulienetziing. 

t Summa discipline seyeritate se ipse regit, et omnibcui ezereiUn 
lectionum, disputaticmam, jejunioruin, precum, omnes longe superit. — 
(Melancth. ViU Luth.) 

t Erat emm hatntl valde modici cibi et potus; vidi eontiiraif quatuar 
diebus, cum quidem lecte valeret, prorsus nihi] edentam ant MbeBtem.— 
(Melandh. \^ Loth.) 



oew and unwearied to purchase eteimal happiness.* When 
Luther, become a Reformer, declared that heayen could not 
be thus purchased, he knew well what he said: "Verily," 
wrote he to Duke George of Saxony, " I was a devout monk, 
and followed the rules of my order so strictly, that I cannot 
tell you all. If ever a monk entered into heaven by his 
monkish merits, certainly I should have obtained an entrance 
there. All the monks who knew me will confirm this; and 
if it had lasted much longer, I should have become literally 
a martyr, through watchings, prayer, reading, and other lar 

bours."t 

We approach the period which made Luther a new man; 
and, by discovering to him the unfathomable love of God, 
created in him the power to declare it to the world. 

Luther did not find, in the tranquillity of the cloister and 
monkish perfection, the peace he was in quest of He wanted 
an assurance that he was saved. This was the great want 
of his soul ; without it he could not rest. But the fears which 
tad shaken him in the world, pursued him to his cell Nay 

. more, they increased there, and the least cry of his conscience 
seemed to resound beneath the vaulted roofs of the cloister. 
God had led him thither, that he might learn to know him- 

pSeif, and to despair of his own strength or virtues. His con- 
science, enlightened by the Divine Word, taught him what it 
was to be holy; but he was filled with terror at finding, 
neither in his heart nor in his life, the transcript of that holi- 
jiess which he contemplated with wonder in the Word of 
God. Melancholy discovery ! and one that is made by every 
sincere man. No righteousness within; no righteousness 
in outward action : every where omission of duty, — sin, pol- 
lution. — The more ardent Luther's natural character, the more 
powerful was this secret and constant resistance of his nature 

i to that which is good, and the deeper did it plunge liim into 
ile^[)aiT. 

* Strenue in ftudns et exercitiis spintaalibm militavit ibi Deo aanif 
quatoor. (CochkBUs, 1.) 
L. Opp. (W.) xix. 3399. 
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The iiKmka and theologians encourafed him to do giiod 
works,, and in that w|iy satisfy the divine justice. "But 
what works," thought he, "can proceed out of a heart like 
mine 7 How can I, with works polluted even in their source 
and motive, stand before a Holy Judge?" — "I was, in the 
sight of God, a great sinner," says he ; " and I could not fliink 
it possible for me to appease him with my merits" 

He was agitated and dejected ; shunning the trivial and dull 
discourse of the monks. The latter, unable to comprehend 
the tempestuous heavings of his soul, watched him with as*, 
tonishment,* while they complained of his silent and misociaJl. 
manners. One day, CochlaBus tells us, whilst mass was per- 
forming in the chapel, Luther's abstraction led him thith^^> 
and he found himself in the choir in the midst of the monki^ 
dejected and in anguish of mind. The priest had bowed be-, 
fore the altar — the incense was offered, the Gloria chaunted,. 
and the gospel was being read, when the unhappy monk, uxjv 
able to suppress his mental torment, exclaimed, falling upon, 
his knees, " It is not I^t is not I."t The monks were alj, 
amazement, and the solemnity was for an instant interrupted^* 
Luther may perhaps have thought he heard some reproach oif 
which he knew himself guiltless ; or he may have meant, at. 
the moment, to declare himself undeserving of being of the 
number of those to whom Christ's death had brought etema^ 
life. According to CochlaBus, the gospel of the day was th.e 
account of the dumb man out of whom Jesus cast a devlL 
Possibly Luther's exclamation (if the story be true,) had ref- 
erence to this fact, and that resembling the daynoniac in being 
like him speechless, he by his cry protested that his silence 
was owing to a different cause from dsemoniacal possession.^ 
Indeed, Gochlseus tells us that the monks did sometimes as- 
cribe the mental distresses of their brother to a secret inteir- 
course with the devil, and that virriter appears himself to havi& 
shared in the opinion.^: ^ ", 

» Visus est fratribus non nihil singularitatis habere. (Cochlsue, Vj^^ 
tOum .... repente ceciderit vociferans: Non sumt non sum; 
(Cochlsns, 1.) :% 

% Ex occulto aliquo cum sermone cominariQ. (lb.) 



' A tsarmer coB«cienco led Km to regard the leaist smas ^ 
great crime. No sooner liad he detected it, than he laboured 
m opiate it by the strictest self-denial j md that served onljr 
to make Wm feel the inutility of all human remedies. « I 
tormented myself to death," says he, "to procure for my 
troubled heart and agitated conscience peace hi the^ presence 
of God: birt eiJrcompassed with thick darkness, I nowhere 
found peace " 

^ All the practices of monld^ holiness which quieted so 
nmay drowsy consciences around him, and to which in his 
agony of iaiind he had recourse, soon evinced themselves to 
be useless prescriptions of an empirical quackery in religion. 
« When during the time I was a monk, I fek twnptations as- 
sail me, I am a lost man, thought I. Immediately I resorted 
to a thousand methods ta appease the reproaches of my hearty 
I confessed every day. BvA all that was of no use. Then, 
overwhelmed with dejection, I distressed myself by the multi- 
ttide o[ my thoughts. See, said I to myself, thou art envious, 
iippatient, passionate ; therefore wretch that thou art ! it is of 
i|D use to thee to have entered into this holy order." 

And yet Luther, imbued with Uie prejudices of the age, 
had from his youth deemed the remedies of which he now 
experienced the inefficacy, the ceitaiti cure of a sick souL 
What was to be thought of thia strange discovery which he 
Bad just made in the solitude of his cloister? One may then 
JJtein the sanctuary, and yet carry within a man of 45in. He 
has obtained another garment, but notanother heart ; his hopes 
are disappointed ; where shall he turn 7 All th^se rules and 
o^rvances, can they be mere inventions ? Such a supposi- 
tion appeared to him one moment as a temptation of the devil, 
— and the next, an irresistible truth. Struggling, either 
against ^the lK>ly voice which spoke in his heart, or against 
die venerable institutions which had the sanction of ages, 
Lather's «dstence was a continued conflict The young 
monk moved, like a spectre, through the long corridors of the 
cloisters with sighs and groans. His bodily powers friled, 

▼OL, I. 13 
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his Artngi^hT90ck him; moetim^he vm vmimfikm ^ tf 

dead.* 

One day, overcome with aadnewr, he shot himself in hie cei% 
and for several (kys and nights suffered no one to approach 
him. One of his fri^ds, Lucas Edembwrger, uneasy abowi; 
the unhappy mcmk, and having some presentiment of hii 
slate, took with him some young bcq^s^ choral singers, and 
went and knocked at the door of his cell No (me opened <m 
answered. The good Edemberger, still more alarmed, hxlk^ 
open the door, and discovered Luther stretched on the ioor k> 
unconsciousness, and without uny ngn of life. His b'mA 
tried in vain to recall his senses, but he continued moticusiesii. 
Then the young choristers began to sing a sweet h3raaL 
Their clear voices acted like a charm (m the poor rnook^ t» 
whom music had always been a source of delight,aBdby#ow 
degrees his strength anui consciousneiss returned, f But if (o^ 
a few instants music could restore to him a degree of sel^etti- 
ty, another and more powerful remedy was needed for A^^ 
cure of his malady^ there was needed that sweet and peoeti:^^^ 
ting sound of the Gospel, which is the voice of God. H» 
felt this to be his want Accordingly hiis su^rings and facefB 
impelled him to study with unwearied 2eal the writings of the 
Apostles and Prophets.* 

Luther was not the first monk who had passed througli 
these conflicts. The cloisters often enveloped in their d^M^ 
walls abominable vices, which, if they had been revealed, would 
have made an upright mind shudder ; but often ^ko they con* 
cealed Christian virtues, which grew up beneath the shelter 
of a salutary retirement ; and which, if they had been brougi^ 
forth to view, would have been the admiration x)f the world. 
They who possessed these vinues, living <miy with each other 
and with God, drew no attention from without, and were oftef^ 

* S»pe earn cogitantem attentins cte irS Dei, ant d« mirui^ peBoara)^ 
exemplk, subito tanti terrorw concntiebant, ut pene exjumavB^t^. 
(Melancth. Vita Lnth.) 

t SedLeiul. p. 5a. 

% Hoc Btudium ut magU expeteret, iUk tuif doloribtui et pavon)^' 
movebatur. (Melancth. Vita Luth.) 
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imk]M>wii erai to the small ccmva^ in which they were in- 
closed ;"-4heir life was known only to God. At times these 
httmWe recluses fell into that mystic theology, the melancholy 
Ifelmgf of the noblest minds, which m an earlier age had been 
^ delight of the first monks on the banks of the Nile, and 
n^idi wears out unprofitably the souls in which it reigns. 

Bat whenever me of these men was called to fill a distin- 
^ished post, he manifested virtues of which the salutary ef- 
Ifects were long and widely fefe. The candle being placed on 
Ae candlestick, gave %ht to all the house; many were 
•wakened by this light Thus it was that these pious souls 
Hfeie propagated from genemtion to generation: and they 
#ere shinins^ like distant torches in the very periods when the 
^viS^tB wCTe often only the impure receptacles of darkness. 
"^^ There was a yonng man who had thus distinguished him- 
ifelf 4n one of the convents in Germany. His name was John 
"Sfcmpitz; he tvas descended from a noble family in Misnia. 
f?rom early 3routh he had been marked by a taste for letters 
liSJ a love of virtue.* He felt the necessity of retirement that 
m might devote himself to learning. But he soon found that 
^floisophy, and the study of nature, could do nothing for our 
^mal salvation. 

He therefore began to study divinity. But he ^especially 
t&aeavoured to join obedience with knowledge. "For," says 
jBflUe of his biographers, " it is in vain to call ourselves divine^ 
-if tre do not confirm that noble title by our lives." The study 
irtTthe Bible and of St Augustine, the knowledge of himself, 
8ie war he, like Luther, had to wage with the deceitfulness and 
ferts of his own heart, — led him to the Saviour. He found in 
feilfi in Christ, Peace to his soul. The doctrine of the Elec- 
^on by Grace especially engaged his thoughts. The upright- 
ness of his life, the depth of his learning^ the eloquence of his 
V{^i6!i^, no less than a striking exterior and dignified manners,! 
i^ommended him to his contemporaries. The Elector of 

* A teneiis un^culis generoso animi impetu ad Tirtutem et enuUtam 
Hbetfiiiam contendit. (Mdch. Adam. Vita Staupiza.) 
t Corporis fanrm, atqae ftatura eonflpietnip. (OoeU. 8.) 
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Baxony, Freddie the Wise, hcmoured bim with hisfirfencWiipl 
employed him m several embassies, and founded under his ^* 
rection the University of Wittemberg. Staupitz was the fast 
professor of divinity in that school, from whence the light vmM 
one day to issue to enlighten die schools and churches of «d 
many nations. He was present at the Council of LAt^ilftii, hi 
place ofthe archbishop of Salzburg, became provincial of bk^ 
order in Thuringia and Saxony, and afterwards Vicar-genarftl 
of the Augustines for all Germany. 

Staupitz deeply lamented the corruption of morals aod tte . 
errors of doctrine which then devastated the Church. Hi> 
writings on Uhe love of God,* * on christian faith,' and *eo«f 
formity with the death of Christ,' as well as the testimony^ 
Luther, give proof of this. But he considered the fir«t rf 
these two evils as much greater than the latter. Besides, ^6 
gentleness and indecision of his character, his desire not to g^ 
beyond the sphere of action which he thought assigned tah^ 
made him more fit to be the restorer of a ctmvent than tM 
Reformer of the Church. He would have wished to^nR^ 
none but men of distinguished characters to offices of impoti' 
ance, but not finding them, he submitted to the necessity of 
employing others. " We must, " said he, " plough with sutk 
horses as we can find; and if we cannot find horses, we mua^ 
plough with oxen."* :^ 

We have seen the anguish and internal struggles whfc^ 
Luther underwent in the convent of Erfurth. At this peribfl 
the visit of the Vicar-general was announced. Staupitz, ih 
fact, arrived in his usual visitation of inspection. The frieiril 
of Frederic, the founder of the University of Wittembergf, 
the chief of the Augustines, cai^ a benevolent look upon tho» 
monks who were subject to ±is authority. Soon one of the 
brothers attracted his notice. He was a young man of midd^ 
stature, reduced by study, fasting, and watcl^ng^ so that yott 
might count his bones, t His eyes, which were aflerwarGb 
compared to a falcon's, were sunk; his demeanour was .'de• 
• L. Opi*. (W.) v. 3189 tP.HoM«IlamEpi0t 
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j^ete4; ^^ countenance expressed a soul agitated with severe 
conflicts, but yc* strong and capable of endurance. There 
wad IB his whole appearance something grave, melancholy, 
ttid solemn. Staupitz, who had acquired discernment by long 
tsperience, easily di&eemed what was passing in that mind, 
and at once distinguished the young monk from all his com- 
pemions. He fek drawn towards him^ had a kind of pres^nti- 
iaeBlaf his singular destiny, and soon experienced for his in- 
ferior a paternal interest He, like Luther, had been called 
to struggle; Ae could therefore understand his feelings. He 
4^uld, above all, shew him the path to that peace which he 
k^ himself found. What he was told of the circumstances 
H^ had induced the young Augustine to enter the convent, 
ll^reased his sympathy. He enjoined the prior to treat him 
«4th more mildness. He availed himself of the opportuni- 
ties his office afibrded for gaming the^nfidence of the young 
fipmk. He approached him afleetionately, and endeavoured 
|0 ^very way to overcome the timidity of the novice — a 
jkaidtty increased by the respect and fear that he felt for a 
person o{ rank so exalted as that of Staupitz. 
' .. The heart of Luther, which had remained closed und^ 
jbarf h treatment, at last opened and expanded to the sweet 
^tf^ams of love. '' As ia water fkce answereth io &ce, so the 
heart x)f man to man." (Prov. xxvii. 9.) Staupit2*s heart 
jWjipQOcled to that of Luther. The Vicar-general understood 
kirn. The monk felt towards him a confidence till then un- 
Jknowa He opened to him the cause of his sadness, he de- 
inc^ibed the horrid thoughts that distressed him, and hence 
ensied, ia the cloister of ilrfurth, conversations full of wisdom 
and instruction. 

" It is in vain," said the dejected Luther to Staupitz, " that 
^4nake promises to God; sin is alwayatoo strong for me." 
J,,,." Oh, my friend," answered th^ Vicar-general, looking back 
^;his own experience, " I have vowed to the holy God more 
jthfirA a thousand times that I would live a holy life, and never 
have I kept my vow I I now make no more vows, for I know 
well I shall not keep them. If God will not be mercifiil to 

13* 
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«ie for Christ's sake, and grant ma a h«|^ death when I huflm 
this world, I cannot, with all my vows and good works, .stand 
before biro. I must peyisb."* 

The young monk is terrified at the thpugte of divine j»f- 
tice. He confesses all his feara The mi^eiakable boline|s 
of God — ^his sovereign majesty fill him with awa Who c«q 
endure the day of his coming} Who can stand when He 
appeareth? 

Staupitz resumed. He knew where he had found peao^ 
and it was in his heart to tell the young man. " Why," said 
he^ <' do you distress yourself with these speculations and hig^ 
thoughts? Liook to the wQunds of Jesus^hrist, to the blo«d 
which he has shed for you ; it is there you will see the^mercy 
of God. Instead of torturing yourself for your laul^ <^ 
yourself into the arms of the Redeemer. Trust in hin^-rrtn 
the righteousness of his life, in the expiatory sacrifice of Jh«B 
death. Do not shrink from him ^ God is not agakist yo«^y ^ 
is you who are estranged and averse from Gk>d. Listen tolbe 
Son of God. He became man to assure you of the divi»%&- 
vour. He says to you, ' You arc my sheep; you heaf my 
voice ; none shall pluck you out of my hand.' "f 

But Luiher could not find in himself the repentanee be 

thought necessary to his salvation ; he answered (and it ia the 

- usual answer of distressed and timid minds,) "• How can I <^ire 

believe in the £tYour of God, so long as there is no reai^ic^i- 

version ? I must be changed before He can receive me.'' 

His venerable guide proves to him that there can be «o veal 
cwversion, so long as man fears God as a severe judgia 
"What will you say then," crie^ Luther, " to so many con- 
sciences, to whom are prescribed a thousand insupport^le 
penances in order to gain heaven?' 

Then he hears this answer from the Vicar-general ^-**or 
rather he does ^ot believe that it comes from a man ; it seems 
to him a voice resounding from heaven.J " There is," «iid 

•^ L. 0pp. (W.) vm. 3725. t L. Opp. (W.) iL 36*. 

: Te vdute eoele tonantem accepimus. (L. Kpp. i. 115, ad Staupkiam 
10 Mi^ 151a) 
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^9fi^t8, (<|io true rq^taoce bu( that which h^fias in thft 
leve of God and of righteousness.* That which some fancy 
l9 be the end of repentance is only its beginning. In order to 
be filled with the love of that which is good, you must first be 

"- filled with the love of God. If you wish to be really con- 
▼ei^ed^ do not follow these mortifications and penances. Love 
him who has first loved you, 

Ldither listens^ and listens again. These consolations fill 
him with a joy before unknown, and impart to him new light 
<^ It is Jesus Christ," thinks he in his heart ; '^ yes, it is Jesus 

- Christ himself who comibrts me so wonderfully by these sweet 
imd salutary words."! 

- These words, indeed, penetrated the heart of the young 
monk like a sharp arrow from the bow of a strong man.| 
fa order to repentance, we vmst love God! Guided by this 

- Bew Ught) he consuhed the Scriptufea. He looked to all the 
^•passages which speak of repentance and conversion. Thes^ 

"troi^ so dreaded iiitherto, (to use his own expressions,) bet^^ 
teHietohim an agreeable psuAime and the sweetest refresh* 

"meoit. All the passages of Scripture which once alarmed 
Ittffi, seemed now to run to him from all sides, to smile, to 

-#]frmg up and play around him.^ 

- ' ^ B^re,*' he exclaims, <' though I carefully dissembled with 
^' :€k)d as to the state of my heart, and though I tried to express 

-«iav0 for him, which was only a constraint anda mere fiction^ 
there was no word in the Scripture more bkter to me than 

:^baL oi repewtanee. Bctt now there is not one more sweet 
iuftd pleasant to nw. I Oh I how blessed are all God's preceji^ 

* Poenitentia vero non est, nisi qus ab amore justitie et Dei incipit, 
ftu. (Kjid.) 
t Memini inter jucundissimas et salatares fabulas toas, quBms me 
rcnelet 0ominuB Jesus mirifioe conaolari. (Ibid.) 

g^ J HsBsit hoc verbum tuum in me, sicut sagitta potentis acuta. (Ibid.)* 

I ^ § Ecce jucundissimum ludum j verba undique mihi coUudebant plane- 

■que buic^ententiffl arridebant et assultabant. (L. Epp. i. 116, ad Stau- 

^um,J30 Mali, 1518.) 

« ' tt JK^ nihil dulciuA ant gratius mihi sonat quam pflemtentia, &«• 

Obid.) 
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when vre read tbem not in books alone, but in die pjrec|9i# 
wounds of the Saviour."* 

However, Luther, though comforted by the word» <d ^u- 
ptz, sometimes relapsed into depression. Stn was again feft. 
in his timid conscience, and then to the joy of salvation, «a<y 
ceeded all his former despair. ^ Oh, my sin ! my sin ! mj:. 
sin !" cried the young monk, one day in the presence of thf^ 
Vicar-general, arid in a tone of the bitterest grief « Well, . 
would you be only the semblance of a sinner," replied the, 
latter, " and have only the semblance of a Saviour ?" And 
then Staupitz added with authority : <* Know that Jesus Chri?i 
is the Saviour of those even who are real and great sinners,, 
and deserving of utter condemnation " 

It was not only the sin that he found in his heart that troubled^ 
Luther i to the doubts of his conscience were added those of ^ 
his reason. If the holy precepts of the Bible distressed hii% * 
some of the doctrines of the divine word increased hisiUsf., 
*tress. The truth, which is the great instrument by meai^of .^ 
which God gives peace to man, must necessarily begm by 
taking from him that false confidence which is his ruin. The^ 
doctrine of election especially troubled the young man, and.^ 
launched him into a field difEbult indeed to explore. Must W « 
believe that it was man who first chose God for his portico i,> 
or that it was God who first chose man ? The Bible, histoiy, " 
daily experience, the writings of Augustine, all had show« s 
hhn that we must always and in every thing refer in the laai 
c^weto that sovereign will by which every thing exists, and „* 
upon which every thing depends. But his ardent mind de^red 
to go farther. He wished to penetrate into the secret counsels ^ 
of God, — to unveil his mysteries, to seethe invisibly aiid comt ,% 
prebend the incomprehensible. Staupitz checked him. He J 
persuaded him not to attempt to iathom God, who hideth bkf^j 
self; but to confine himself to what He has revealed of his t 
character in Christ. « Look at the wounds of Christ," sai^ir 
he, "and you will there see shining clearly the purpose ^ /^ 

• Ita enim dulccscuht praocpU Dd, qi^uido non Sn libris ta^ 
inTulneribuadttfcwnmiSaJvitoiiilfgeaaiiatfJ^^ (J^atl) 
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itei Inwards men. We cannot uhderatond Ood out of 
ChVi^ * In Christ you will see what I 'am and what I re 
^Ire/ hath the Lord said; «you will not see it elsewhere, 
cachet in h^ven or on earth.' "* 

-The Vicar-general did yet more. He brought Luther to 
S0tknowledge the fatherly design of God's providence in per- 
mitting these temptations and varied struggles with which his 
scml had to contend. He made him see them in a light well 
snited to revive his spirit. God prepares for himself by such 
tr^h the souls which he destines to some important work. 
We must prove the vessel before we launch it on the mighty 
dddp. If education is necessary for every man, there is a 
particular education nece^ary for those who are to influence 
tSe generation in which they live. This is what Staupitz re- 
pi^esented to the monk of Erfurth. " It is not for nothing," 
said' he " that God proves you by so many trials ; however, 
y^ 1^11 see, there are great things in which he will make 
u^df you as his minister." 

VThese words, which Luther heard with wonder and hu- 
Biffity, filled him with courage, and discovered to him in him- 
ad^ powers which he had not even suspected. The wisdom 
wM prudence of an enlightened friend gradually revealed the 
strong man to himself Staupitz did not stop there. He gave 
him vahidbie directions for his studies. He advisied him to 
derive hencefoith all his divinity from the Bible, laying aside 
the systems of the schools, " Let the study of the Scriptures," 
•aki "he, "be your favourite occupation." Never was better 
aetrlee; or better followed. But what especially delighted 
Lather, was the present that Staupitz made him of a Bible. 
At last he himself possessed tl^t treasure which until that 
hc^P he had been obliged to seek either in the library of the 
University, or at the chain in the convent, or in the cell of a 
friend. From that time he studied the Scriptures, and espe- 
cially St Paul's Epistles, with increasing zeaL His only 
otb^r reading was the works of St Augustine. All that he 
req<i:wa8 powerfully impressed upon his mind. His sniggles 
♦ L,t^.{W0xxilp.489. 
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haA prepared him to understaad the word. The soil had %een 
deeply pknighed; fhe incorruptible seed took deep root 
When ^taupitz left Erfurth, a new ligl^ liad arisen upon 
Luther. 

Still the work was not finished. The Yicar-gitoemi Uhi 
prepared it. God reserved the completion of it for a mchre 
humble instmm^t. The conscience of the young Augustme 
had not yet found repose. His health at last sunk under tiM 
exertions and stretch of his mind. He was attacked with « 
malady that brought him to the gates of the grave. It wss 
then the second year of his abode at the convent All hk 
anguish and terrors returned in the prospect of death. His 
own impurity and God's hobness again disturbed bis mad. 
One day when he was overwhelmed with despair, an ^Id 
monk entered his ceU, and spoke kindly to him. I^ithef 
opened his heart to him, and acquainted him with the Mrs 
that disquieted him. The respectable old man was incapable 
of entering into all his doubts, as Staupitz had done; btrt^he 
knew his Credo^ and Jie had found there somethmg toedtni^rt 
his own heart. He thought he wo^ld apply the same rem^y 
to the young brother. C^ling his attention ther^ore to th# 
Apostle's creed, which Luther had learnt in his early child* 
hood at the school of Mansfeld, the old monk uttered in sinj* 
plicity this article : " I believe in the forgiveness of sinsJ* 
These simple words, ingenuously recited by the pious brother, 
at a critical moment, shed sweet consohtion in the mind of 
Luther. " I believe," repeated he to himself on his bed of 
suifering, " I believe the remission of sins." "Ah," said^he 
monk, "you must not only believe that David's or Peter's aioii 
are forgiven :• the devils be%ve that The commandment of 
God is that we believe our own sins are forgiven." How 
sweet did this ccwnmandment appear to poor Luther ! " Hear 
what St Bernard says in his discourse on the Annunciation,'' 
added the old brother. "The testimony which the Ifely 

* DaTkfi ant Petro .... Sed maDdatum Dei esse, tit nnguli hcm^iiea 
ncWi leroitti peccata ciwlMiiis.--(1ilefei»^ 
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rQkc0^ iffliasto your heart ttthia: ^Th^mxmwcB 6ffmm 

thee,'"' 

From that moment the light shcme iato the heart of the 
yomig monk of Erfurtt The. word of Grace was pro- 
QOUQced, and he beUeved it. — He renounced the thought ot 
-meriting salvation ; — and trusted himself with confidence tc 
God*3 grace in Christ Jesus. He did not perceive the conse- 
jjuence of the principle he admitted ; — he was still sincerely 
. attached to the Church : — and yet he was thenceforward indo- 
^pendent of it ; for he had received salvation from God him- 

. «elf j and Romish Catholicism was virtually extinct to him. 
Prom that hour Luther went forward; — ^he sought in the 
^^itings of the Apostles and Prophets for all that might 
j^ti^ngthen the hope which filled his heart. Every day he 

: nplored help from above, and every day new li^ht was im* 

; ^rted to his soul* 
r ; This comfort to his spirit restored health to his body. He 
quickly arose from his sick-bed. He had received new life in 

-: :#aoie than one sense. The festival of Christmas, which soon 

after arrived, was to hini an occasion of rich enjoyment of all 

.Jh^ consolations of &ith. He took part in the solemnities of 

fbat sacred season with sweet emotion ; and when, in the ser- 

.r vices of the day, he had to sing these words, <^ O beata cvJpa 
jgufos taiem menUsti RedtmftoremP^* his whole soul joyfully 

• i;e^nded — Ameju < 

, Luther had now been two years in the cloister. The time 
drew near when he was to be ordamed priest He had re- 
ceived largely ; and he looked forward with joy to the liberty 

, afforded, by the priest's ofiice, of freely giving what he h^ 
so freely received. He resolved to take advantage of the ap- 

V jpfoaching solemnity, to be perfectly reconciled to his father. 

•r . ^e invited him to be present at it, and even asked him to fix 

T ,1]^^ day. John Luther, wholmd not yet entirely forgiven his 

. jfon, nevertheless accepted this invitation, and named Sunday^ 

^ May 2, 1507. 

Amongst the number of Luther's friends was John BrauQy 
• KcO, p le. 



his abode in that towa Lather wrote to him on the 82d^ 
fu^^J'^''*' "*'"** *^'^' ««""' «f A« Reformer. It is 

r „t Z ' r^*^' "^'"^"^ condescend^ to rZ 
me up who am but a wretched man. and in every way « 
unworthy smner, and to caU me, by hia alone andlS fi^ 

grawode for goodness so divine and munificent, o^ht («&r 
' " *>' A'seause, my befored fether, lorf, and brother I n^ 

mif !" ' ^''J ^°" f "*'''"' *'* y"" ™"^ «"ne straight to oar 

»ona«ery, and spend some time with us. without Xg ^: 

othe lodgmg; you must become an inhabitant of our cd *?■ 

At length the day arrived. The mmer of Man^H dii 

by.ahinghlm^presentrh-^^::i^rt::^^^^^ 

barg'xrr'irth ''^"- '^""^' ^"^"^ °^ «-5. 

Luttt'p^er of t eb^rtir''^'^ ""^"'^ "^ 
his h d, an':?addressS'SS::3^ri^.7,j- 
Jtotesiatem sacnficandi pro vims ei ^n.u ' rT .^"^^f* 

,K,werof ofleringsacn- JfortSi:grdt7e^l«h^^ 
at that moment, hstened calmly to the£ worfs Xh ^n^" 

t a late, per«xl. they made him shudder. « ThatZ e5 
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did QCl iSma swftlk»v us both up," 883^8 he, ^ was an inatanea 
of the patience and long-suffering of the Lord."* 

His father afienvards dined in the convent with his son^ 
tl|e friends of the young priest, and the monks. The conver • 
•ation turned on Martin's entrance into the cloister. The 
brethf ai commended it as a highly meritorious action ; on 
which the inflexible John, turning to them, remarked : « Hare 
JQU not read in the scripture, that it is a duty to obey &ther 
and moAer^** These words struck Luther. They exhibited 
the action which brought him into the convent in a totally 
dtikreot light; and bng afterwards they resounded in his 
heart 

, XiUther, after his consecration, acting by the advice of Stau* 
pil^^ made several short excursions on foot to the parishes and 
convents of the environs ; either to occupy his mind, or for the 
flike of necessary exercise; or else to accustom himself to 
I«etefcing. 

-it had been appointed that Corpus-Christi shou^ bekept 
Vfiiix mndx ceremony at Eisleben. The Vicar-general was to 
be present: Luther attended. He still feh his need of Stau- 
pits, aod took every opportunity of being in the company of 
Xb9iie enlightened guide, who helped forward his soul in the 
wtiy of life. The procession was numerous and gaudy. Stau- 
p^H hiraaelf carried the host : — Luther followed next in his 
priestly garmenta The thought that Jesus Christ himself 
WPS borne before him by the Ticar-general, — the idea that the 
Ledrd in person was present, — suddenly struck upon Luther's 
kliQgtnation, and so overawed him, that it Avas with difficulty 
hd went ft>rward : a cold sweat came over him ; he staggered, 
and thought he should die in the agony of his fear : — at last, 
t%« procession stopped. The host which had awakened the 
monk's terrors was reverently deposited in the sacristy, and 
Luther, left alone with Staupitz, threw himself into his arms, 
and confessed the cause of his fear. Then the Vicar-general, 
w^ had long known that gracioua Saviour who breaks not 
the bruised reed^ gently whispered !-^<< Dear brother, it was 
•L.Ojjp.xvl(W.)Uii 
vol. I 14 
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not Jesiw Christ; fer Christ does not terrify j he^v^ coiti 
forts-'i* 

Luther was not destined tojremain hiddoi in an ohseure 
convent The time bad arrived which was to transfer 
him to a wider theatre. Staupitz, with whom he aMU 
maintained a regular correspondence, was well persuaded that 
there was in the young mpnk a spirit too stirring to be confined 
within a narrow range. He spoke of him to Frederic, the 
Elector of Saxony ; and that enlightened prince invited Luther, 
in 1508, probably near the close of that year, to beconae pro- 
fessor of the University of Wittemberg. Wittemberg,was 
the field on which Luther was ordained to fight many a hard 
battle. He felt himself called thither. He was pressed to re- 
pair quickly to his new post He answered the call imme- 
diately ; and in the haste of his removal, he had not time even 
to write to one whom he called his master and well-beloved 
father, the curate of Eisenach, John Braun. He wrote to 
him from Wittemberg, a few months after : " My departure ]»ras 
so sudden," said he, " that it was almost unknown to those 
with whom I was living. It k true,^ t am at a greater dis- 
tance, but the better half of me remains still with you ] and the 
further I am removed in bodily presence, the more closely^iny 
spirit is drawn to you."t Luther had been three years in the 
cloister of Erfurth. 

Arriving at Wittemberg, he repaired to the convent of the 
Augustines, where a cell was assigned him ; fer though a 
professor, he ceased not to be a monk. He was~afqx)iated to 
teach physics and dialectics, This appointm^t was probably 
conferred upon him in considerati<»i of his philosophical 
studies at Erfurth, and his degree of master of arts. Thus 
Luther, who was then hungering^ and thirsting for the m>Td 
of God, was obliged to apply himself almost exclusively to 
the scholas^ philosophy of Aristotle. He felt the need of 
that bread of life which Grod gives to the world ; and he was 

* Eb ist niclit Chrifstas, dena durktiis schredU nidit, Bondcra trdiCel 
ow. (L.Opp.(W.)xxii.p.5l3,&734.) 
t ^. i. p 5.— nth Maich, 15091 
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ToTced to bury himself in mere human subdeties. Haid 
necessity ! how did he sigh mider it I "I am very well, by 
God's favour," wrote he to Braun, " but that I am leompelled 
to give my whole attention to philosophy. From the moment 
<if my arrival at Wittemberg^ I have longed to exchange thai 
ttudy for theology; but," added he, lest he shopld be thought 
to mean the theology of that age, '^ I mean that theology 
which seeks the kernel &f the nut, the pulp of the wheat, the 
marrow of the bone.* However things may go, God is God," 
conthioed he with that confidence which was the life of his 
soul, ^man almost always errs in his judgment ; but this ia 
our God for ever and ever ; he will be our guide unto death." 
The labours that were then imposed upon Luther were at a 

'■ hitOT period of great use in enabling him to combat the errors 
of the schools. 

He could ilot rest there. The desire of his heart was 

' destined to be fulfilled. That same power, which some years 
before h^ driven Luther from th^ bar to a religious life, now 

- impelled him to the Bible. He applied himself zealously to 
the study of the ancient languages, especially the Greek and 

- Hebrew, that he might draw knowledge and doctrine from 
. the fountain head. He was, through life, inde&tigable in his 

^udMss-t Some months after his arrival at the university he 
solicited the degree of bachelor in divinity. He obtained it at 
' the end of March, 1509, with a particular direction to Biblical 
tb^logy. 

Every day at one o*t:loek Luther was expected to discourse 
npon the Bible; a precious hour for the professor and the 
pupils, and which always gave them deeper insight iuto the 
divine sense of those discoveries so long lost to the people and 
tb the schools. 

He began these lectures, by explaining die Psalms, and he 
soon passed to the Epistles to the*Roman& It was ei^pecially 

* Theologia quae nucleura nucis et medullam tritici et mfdulUm 
osaum scrotatur. — (L. Epp. i. 6.) 

t In Btudiis litterftrum corpore ac mente indefessos. (Panavidni Hiti 
C«dl THd. 1. p. Id.) 
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in meditating upon thtif book that the l%lit of truth eniefM 
his heart In the retirement of his tranquil cell, he devoted 1 
whole hours to the study of the dime word, with Bt. PiulV^ 
Epistle open before him. One day having proceeded as hk ^ 
AS the 17th Terse of the first chapter, he there read this pa»>' 
sage of the prophet Habakkuk: ^' The just shall Hve by^ 
faitk" The precept strikes him. There is then for the just - 
another life than that possessed by the rest of men ; and this 
life is the fruit of faith. This word, which he receives into 
his heart as if God himself had planted it there, discloses to 
him the mystery of the christian life, and increases that Hfe in 
his soul. In the midst of his struggles in after life, the words 
often recurred to him, " The just shall live by ftdth."* ' ; 

The lectures of Luther, with such a preparation, wereTcry ^ 
diferent fiom any that had been heard before. It was not ' 
now an eloquent rhetorician, or a pedantic schoolman whor 
spoke; it was a christian who had experienced the power b^"^ 
revealed truths; who derived them from the Bible , who drew 
them from the treasury of his own heart, and presented thenf '^ 
in full life to his astonished auditors. It was no longer maxfi^^- 
teaching, but God's. ^'*^ 

This altogether new way of exhibitiogthe truth made some '^^ 
noise : the rumour of it spread far, and attracted to the newly "^ 
founded university a crowd of young and foreign students. "^ 
Several even of the professors attended Luther's lectures, and ^ 
amongst others, the celebrated Martin PoUich of Mellerstadt, - 
doctor of ph3rsic, law, and philosophy, who, with Staupit^ had 
organized the university of Wittemberg, and had been its first 
rector. Mellerstadt, who has been often called "the light of 
the world," modestly mixed with the pupils of the new pro- * 
fessor. *« This monk," said he, will put all doctors to the '^ 
rout; he will introduce a new style of doctrine, and wilf re- * 
form the whole Church : he builds upon tha word of Christ; 
and no one in this world can either resist or overthrow that^'^ 
word, though it should be attacked with all the weapons of 
Philosophers, Sophists, Scotists, Albertists, and Thomi»ta."t 
• 6eckcnd.>56c tMdch. Adua. ViU Lothwi, p^ lOi 
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^njpkz, w%(> WB6 as the hand of Pirofideaoe to derdxsep the 
gi&a^ndireamixes that lay hidden in Luther, invited him to 
fX£Mh in the church of the Aiigi^ine& The young profe*- 
sor^hrunk from this proposal He \i^hed to^nfine himself 
(o. his academical duties; he tremhled at the thought of addhig 
to them those of pubh'c preaching. In vain Staupit2 entr^it- 
edhim: "No, no," replied he, "it is no light thing to speak 
to men in God^s stead."* An affecting instance of humility 
in this great Reformer of the Church! Staupkz persisted 
"But the ingenious Luthejr found," says one of his historians, 
"fifteen arguments, pretexts or e^'asions, to excise himself 
frpm this summons." At Jast the chief of the Augustines, stiH 
persevering in his application : " Ah, worthy doctor,^* said 
Luther, " it would be the death of me. I could not stand it 
tlipee months." " And what then," replied the Vicar-general ; 
" in God's name so be it ; for in heaven also the Lord requires 
deiroted and able servants." Luther was oUiged to yield. 

In the middle of the square of Wittemberg stood an old* 
wooden chapel, thiity feet long and twenty broad, whose walls, 
propped on all sides, were falling to ruins. A pulpit made of 
planks, raised three feet above the ground, received the preach* 
er^. it was in this chapel that the Reformation was first 
preached. It was the will of God that this work for the re- 
itoratiodd of his glory should have the huinblest beginnings. 
Th<B foundation of the church of 4e Augustines was only just 
laid, and till it should be completed they made use of this mean 
place of worship. " That building," adds the contemporary 
of Luther, who relates these circumstances, " may be aptly 
compared to the stable in which Christ was born.f It was in 
Iha^ enclosure that God willed, if we may so speak, that his 
vrellfbeloved Son should be boin a second tima Amongst 
the.tbousand cathedrals and parish churches with which the 
world is filled, not one was chosen for the gbrious announce- 
ment of everlasting life." 

Tether preached: every thing was striking in the new 

• Fabricius, Ontilblittm Lntheri, p. 33.— MiUhediui, p. 6. 
t Myconiuf . 
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preiK^bef . Hit eoqureanTe eotrntenaneeand ^gmfied demM^- 
our, his clear and sonorouB yoice, charmed the audience Be- 
fore his timo^ the gre^r number of preachers had sought 4c 
amuse their hearers rather than to convert them. The de4i|» 
seriousness that marked the preaching of Luther, and the jq^ 
with which the knowledge of the Gospel filled his ow&hea^ 
gave to his eloquence an authority, c^nergy, and uiictiop, whioh 
none of his predecessors had possessed. " Gifted with a ready 
and lively intelligence," says one of his adversaries,* ^^ hav- 
ing a retentive memory, and speaking his mother tongue with 
remarkable flukey, Luther was surpassed in eloquence by 
none of hkjcoptemporaries. Addressing his hearers fcpm^ 
place in the pulpit, as if he had been agitated by some powor* 
ful passion, and adapting his action to the words, he affected 
their minds in a surprising manner, and carried them lik^ a 
torrent \^uther he would. So much powex, action, and elo- 
quence are rarely found amongst the people of the noi^" 
*^« He had," says Bossuet, "a lively and impetuous eloquence, 
which delighted and captivated his auditory."! 

In a short time the little chapel coukl no longer contain the 
crowds that flocked thither. The council of Wittembergj^^ 
chose Luther for their preacher, and called upon him.^ 
preach in the church of that city. The impression which |ie 
there produped was still greater. His wonderful geniu^ kk 
eloquent style, and the excellency of the doctrines he pipo- 
claimed, equally astonished his auditors. His reputaticm 
spread fax and wide, and Frederic the Wise himself came 
once to Wittemberg to hear him. 

It was as if a new existence was opening for Luther. To 
the drowsiness of the^ cloister had succeeded a life of active 
exert^n. Freedom, employment, earnest and regular ac^on 
con)|ileted the re-establishment of harmony and peace in ]kM 
spirit He was now at last in his proper place, and the w|u:k 
of God was about to open out its majestic course. Luther 
was continuing his teaching both in the hall of the academy 

* FlottiBoad Raymond, WaL hmr^. ca|>. 5. 
t Bossne^ Hist des Variations, 1, 1. 
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Md in Ae churchy wliea he wa« imtiBrnipted ia his laboon^ 
*l 1510j or accordingr ta som^ not till 1511 of 1512, he was 
4«^>atehed to Rome. A difier^ce hac( arisen between seven 
«&irrcijfs of his order and the Vicar-generaL* Luther's acute- 
^&8y eloquence, and talents in discussion led to his being 
ehosen to represent these seven monasteriesf This dispensa* 
lion of divine Providence was needed. It was fit that Luther 
should know what Rome was. Full of the prejudices and 
Elusions of the cloister, he had always pictured it to himself 
as the seat of holiness. 

He set out • lie crossed the Alps. But hardly had he do* 

scended into the plains of rich and voluptuous Italy than he 

ibund at every step matter of surprise and scandal The poor 

-tSerman monk was entertained at a wealthy convent of the 

Benedictines, situate on the Po, in Lombardy. This conveitf 

efijojred a revenue of thirty-six thousand ducats ; twelve ihou- 

S^ad were spent for the table, twelve thous«id on the buildings 

aidd twelve thousand to supply the other waists of them<mksr| 

The magnificence of the apartments, the richness of the 

"dresses, and the delicacy of the viands, astonished L.uther. 

'Mw^le, silk, and luxury of every kind; what a nqjrel spec- 

^iade to the humble brother of the convent of Wittemfierg \ 

^*tte was amazed and silent; but Friday came, and what was 

'kisiBurprise! The table of the Benedictines was spread with 

abundance of meate. Then he found courage to speak out 

•^ The Church," said he, "and the Pope forbid such things." 

^ The Benedictines were ofiended at this rebuke from the un* 

Qtiannerly German. But Luther, having repeated his remark, 

ttnd perhaps thr^tened to report their irregularity, some ot 

them thought it ea^est to ^et rid of their troublesome guest 

The porter of the convent hinted to him that he incured 

\ danger by his stay. He accordingly took his departure from 

^ Ihis epicurean monastery, and pursued his journey to Bologna, 

y . ^ Quod septcm conyentus a vicario in f vibusdam dissentirent^ (Cochf^ 
Isus, 3.) 

t Gtnod etiet acer ingenio et ad contndkeBdoBi audax ^ vehemenii 
abid.) t L. 0pp. (W.) xxiL p. 146a 
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where, he fell sick.* Some hare tern m thir 8«ckiie8$ Af 
effect of poison. It is more piobaWe th«^ the change ia bir 
mode of living disordered tiro frugal monk of WiuaE&her|^ 
,who had heen used to subsist for the most part on dry bre^ 
and herrings. This sickness was not ^unto death," but fet 
the glory of God. His constitutional sadness and depressioqr 
returned. What a fate was before him, to perish thusiaii 
away from Germany under a scorching sun, in a foreign land.^ 
The distress of mind he had experienced at Erfurth ag^Un. 
oppressed him. A sense of his sins disturbed him ; and the^ 
prospect of the judgment of God, filled hiift with dismay. 
But in the momeirt when his terror was at its height that woti, 
of Paul, " The just shaU live hy FaithJ^ recurred with power 
to his thought, and beamed upon his soul like a ray from. 
hi&BiY&L Raised and comforted, he rapidly regained health*, 
and again set forth for Rome, expecting to find there a vcary 
different manner of life from that oi the Lombard convjen^i. 
and eager to efface, by the contemplation of Roman sancU^ 
the sad impres^on lefi upcm his memory by his sojourn onth^ 
banks of the Po. -^> 

At last^ after a &tiguing journey under the burning sun ojf - 
Italy, he approached the seyen-hilied. city. His heart wfk|k 
moved within him. His ey^ longed to behold the queen jsi 
the earth and of the Church ! As soon as he discovered fnxok 
a distance the Eternal Oityj-^he city of St Peter and Bt 
Paul, the metropolis of the Catholic World, he threw him- 
self on the earth, exclaiming, " Holy Rome, I salute thee !" , 

Luther was now in Rome ; the professor of Wittembei^ 
was in the midst of the eloquent ruins of the Rome of C^o^ 
suls and of Emperors, the Rome of Confessors of Christ anA^ 
of Martyrs. Hiere had lived Plautus and Virgil, who^ft 
works he had carried with him into his cloister ; and all thM^ 
great men whose hi^ry had so o^en stirred his heart Il9> 
beheld their statues, and the ruined monuments which still at-5 
tested their glory. But, all this glory and power had paas^: 
away. He trod under foot the dust of them. He caUcd to 
* Matth. Dresier Hiat LuthMi« 
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ttmd^at every step he took, the melancholy presentimentt of 
flkipio, when, shedding tears over the ruins of Carthage, its 
palaces in flames, and its walls broken down, he exclaimed : 
^li will one day^ he thus with Romef^ " And trtily," said 
liQther, " the Rome of Scipios and Csesars is bat a corpse. 
There are such heaps of ruin that the foundations of the 
Bmises rest at this hour where once their roofe were. There^^ 
«rid he, turning a melancholy look on its luins, " there were 
once the riches and treasures of this world!"* AH these, 
fragments of wreck which his foot encountered whispered to 
laitfeer, within Rome herself, that what is strongest in the 
wght <A men may be destroyed by the breath of the Lord. 
' But with these profaner ruins were mixed holy ashes : the 
thought of this came to his mind. The burial places of the 
martyrs are hard by those of Roman generals and conquer 
ots. Christian Rome, and her trials, had more power over 
the heart of the Saxon Monk, than Pagan Rome with all her 
giory. In this very place arrived that epistle wherein Paul 
wrote, ^ the just shall live hy faithP He is not for from the 
forum of Appius and the Three Taverns. In that spot was 
theihouse of Narcissus; here stood the palace of Caesar, 
#here the Lord delivered the Apostle from the jaws of the 
h^. Oh, how did these recollections strengthen the heart of 
lb6 monk of Witlembergf . 

■-Rome then presented a widely different »^ect. The war- 
Yke Julius 11. filled the pontifical chair, and not Leo X. as 
some distinguished historians of Gremiany have said, doubt- 
l$Ba for Want of attention. Luther oflen related an incident of 
t^ Pope's life. When the news was brought him that his 
atttiy had been defeated by the French before Ravenna, he 
^Nw reading his prayers ; he threw the book on the floor, ex* 
^itoing, with a dreadful oath, ^' Well, now thou art become 
tf' frenchman. — Is it thus thou guardest thy church ?" Then, 
tuming himself in the direction of the country to whose arms 
be 'Aotight to have recourse, he uttered these words, " Holy 
• L. Opp. (W.) xxii S374, 2377, 



Bwml pray for us."* Ignorance, levity, and diasoiute ma^ 
ftls, a |fft>&iie eont^vipt of every thmg sacred, and a sham^il 
traffic in divine things; such was the spectacle presented h^ 
this wretched cky. Tet the pious monk continued fox awhilh^ 
in his illusions. 

' HaTing arrived about the period of the festival of St John, 
he heard the Romans repeating around him a proveri> current 
among the- people: <' Blessed is that mother" said the]^ 
" whose son sap mass on St. John's cve.^' Oh, thought Lti* 
iber, how gladly would I make my mo^r blessed. Thtk 
pious son of Margar^ made some attempts to say mass* vuL 
that day, but he could not, the crowd was too greatf 

Warm in his feeling, toii confiding in disposition, he viritei 
all the churches and chapels, gave credit to all the marveltout 
stones there told him, went through with devotion the. ohs^^ 
ances required, and was pleased at being able to perfbnas^ 
many pious acts, from which' his friends at home w^e de^ 
barred. "How do I regret," thought the pious monk, "thair 
my fether and mother are still limg: how happy shouidl: 
be to deliver them from the fire of purgatory by my mane%: 
my prayers, and other admirable works." ^ He had'feind 
the Ught; but the darkness was &r from being wholly cl»adl 
from his mind; he had the fkMx and love oLthe Gospel^ ink 
not the knowledge of it. It was no easy matter to cmcr g fc 
from that deep gloom that had for so many ages ovmpread 
Ae earth. 

Luther said mass several times at Rome. He went throi^ 
it with all the unction and dignity that such an act seemed t» 
him to require. But how was the heart of the Sax<m monk 
distressed, when he saw the profane and hearties ^maiitjr 
with which the Roman clergy celebrated this Sacrameaei 
The priests, on their part, laughed at his simplicity. 0i» 
day, when he was officiating, he fi>und that at the ahar tha^ 
had read sevai masses while he was reading one. "Ctuickl 

* Sancte Swizere! ora pro nobb. (L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 1314, 133SL) 
t L. Opp, (W.) Dedication of tfie 117 Pwn. VI. vol U ff. 
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qrickf* sftid one of the priests, "send Our Lady her Son 
boc^ speedily ;"— thus impiously alluding to the transubstan- 
tkrtion of the bread into the body and blood of Christ. An- 
other tkne Luther had only got as fer as the Gospel, when the 
priest who was at his side had already finished the mass: 
*^Make haste, make haste!" whispered the latter, ^'do hare 
dene with it."* 

^ His astonishment was stilt greater, when he found, in the 
d^itaries of the Church, the same corruption he had ob- 
served in the inferior clergy. He had hoped better things of 
them. 

It was the &^on at the papal court to attack Christianity; 
Md 6 person was not counted a man of sense, if he did not 
Md some eccentric and heretical opinion in relation to the 
dogmas of the Church, t Some would have convinced Eras* 
imis^ hy certain passages from Pliny, that there was no dif- 
fgfimce between the souls of men and of leasts ; and there 
#We young courtiers of the Pope, who affirmed that the 
oi'dibddz faith was the growth of the cunning invention of the 

-' XiiHher's office of envoy from the Augustines of Germany, 

fveeared him invitations to several meetings of distinguished 

dtriesiasties. One day, in particular, he was at table with 

si^ireral prelates : the ktter exhibited openly their buffi)onery 

^manners and impious conversation ; and did not scruple to 

give utterance before him to many indecent jokes, doubtless 

thmking him one like themselves. They related, amongst 

fiPth^ thmgs, latrghing, and priding themselves upon it, how 

wken saying mass at the altar, mslead of the sacramental 

words which were to transform the elements into the body and 

Mood of the Saviour, they pronounced over the bread and 

wkkB these sarct^ic words: "Bread thou art, and bread thotf 

itudt remain ; wine thou art, and wine thou shah remain-— 
•■,' ^ . 

• L. Opp. (W.) xix. von der Winkelneiwe, Ac 

t In quel tempo non pcireva fosse galantuomo e buon cortegiano colui 
che de dogmi della diiesa non avevaqualehe opimon enonea ed heretica. 
(Caraooola Vit. MS. Panl IV.) cited by Rancke. 
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JPams es et fmnU manebis; vinum ts et vinum ammmMl'' 
" Then," continued they, " we elevate the pyx, and all tho 
people worship." Luther could scarcely believe his eaci. 
His mind, gifted with much vivacity, and even gaiety, in the 
society of his friends, was remarkable for gravity when treat* 
iDg of serious things. These Romish mockeries shocked 
him. " I," says he, " was a serious and pious young monk; 
such language deeply grieved me. If at Ron^e they speak 
thus openly at table, thought I, what, if their actions should 
correspond with their words, and popes^ cardinals, and cour^' 
tiers should thus say mass. And I, who have so often heai;4 
them recite it so devoutly, how, in that case, must I have been 
deceived?" 

Luther often mixed with the monks and citizens of Bou^ 
If some amongst Uiem extolled the Pope and the clergy, the 
greater number gave free vent to their complaints and sar^smSL 
What stories had they to tell of the reigning Pope, of Al- 
exander y 1., and of so many others ! One day, his Rohm^ 
friends related, how Csesar Borgia baring fled from Roia^ 
had been taken in Spain. On the eve of trial, he prayed for 
merc3r, and asked for a priest to visit him in his prison. Tb|^ 
sent him a monk. He murdered him, disguised himself lo 
his cowl, and effected his escape. ^^ I heard that at Rome : Jt 
is a thing well known," says Luther.* Another day, pass- 
ing along the principal street ^at led to St Peter's church, 
he stopped in astonishmaott before a statue, representing a pope, 
under the figure of a woman holding a sceptre, clothed in the 
papal mantle, bearing a child in her arms. " It is a girl of 
Mentz," said the people, " who was chosen Pope by the Car- 
dinals^ and was delivered of a child on this s^i: therefore no 
pope ever passes through this street" "I wonder," obserted 
Luther, << that the popes allow the statue to remain." f 

Luther had expected to find the edifice of the church encom- 
passed with splendour and strength ; but its doors were broki^i 

* Das babe ich zu Rom fur gewiss gehort— (Table Talk, p. 132S^) 
t £• niifimt mich Wund^ dam die Fabste solchet Bild leiden kdnaea ! s 
--(JM. p. 1320.) 
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m, aad its walls consumed by fire. He saw Ae desolatioa of 
the sanctuary, and drew back m alarm. He had dreamed of 
Sanctity; he found nothing but profenation. 

He was uot less struck with the disorders committed in the 
city; "The police is strict and severe in Rome," said he. 
•* The judge, or captain rides through the city every night, 
with three hundred attendants. He stops all he finds in the 
streets; if he meets an armed man, he hangs him or throws 
him into the Tiber. And yet the city is full of disorders and 
murders; whilst, in places w%ere the word of God is truly 
^imd faithfully preached, we see peace and order prevail, with- 
out the necessity for law or severity."* « It is incredible 
what sins and atrocities are committed in Rome," he says 
•again ; « they must be seen and heard to be^ believed. So that 
it is usual to say : « If there be a hell, Rome is built above it; 
It is an abyss from whence all sins proceed.* "f 
'This sight made at the time a great impression on Luther's 
l^Bd ; an impression which was afterwards deepened. " The 
:1tt€iarer we approach to Rome, the greater number of bad 
^6hnatians do we find," said he several years after. « It is 
^mmonly observed, that he who goes to Rome ft)r the first 
lime, goes to seek a knave there ; the second time, he finds 
"iiin ; and the third time, he brings him away with hina under 
liis cloak. But now, people are become so clever, that they 
^Knake the three journeys in one.":^ One of the most profouikl 
geniuses of Italy, though of deplorable celebrity, Macchiavelb', 
^ho was living at Florence when Luther passed through 
that city to go to Rome, has made a similar remark: " The 
greatest jiymptom," said he, " of the approaching ruin of 
Christianity, (by which he meant the Roman Catholic reli- 
-^oii,) is, that the nearer we approach the capital of Christm- 
dom, the less do we find of the Christian spirit in the people. 
l^e scandalous example and the crimes of the court of Rome 
•'have caused Italy to lose every principle of piety and every 

^ ♦ L. C^ (W.) xxii p. 2378. 
'" t AddreiM to the Christiaii Nobles of GermaBy. 

I hi irgend dne Hslle, so miws Rom darauf gebaut wyn, (lb, S377.) 
VOL. I., 15 
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religious sentiment We Italians," continues the great histo- 
rian, "are principally indebted to the Church and to thm 
priests, for having become impious and profligate."* Luther 
felt, later in life, all the importance of this journey: If any 
one would give me a hundred thousand florins," said he, " I 
would not have missed seeing Rome."t 

This journey was also of advantage to him in regard to 
learning. Like Reuchiin, Luther profited by his r^idence 
in. Italy, to obtain a deeper understanding of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He there took lessons in Hebrew from a celebrated 
rabbin, named Elias Levita. He acquired partly at Rome^he 
knowledge of that divine word under the assault of which 
Rome was doomed to fall. 

But this journey was above all of great importance to Lu- 
ther in another respect Not only was the veil withdra^ira, 
and the sardonic laugh, the jesting incredulity, which lay con- 
cealed behind the Romish superstitions, revealed to the f^^ire 
Reformer : but also the living faith which God had implanted 
in him was then powerfully strengthened. 

We have seen how he had at first submitted to all the vain 
practices which the church enjoins in order to purchase the 
remission of sins. One day, in particular, wishing to obtain 
an indulgence promised by the Pope to any one who should 
ascend on his knees what is called Pilate^ $ staircase, the ]|oor 
Saxon monk was slowly climbing those steps which &ey 
told him had been miraculously transported from Jerusalem 
to Rome. But whilst he was going through this meritor^us 
work he thought he heard a voice like thunder speaking ftora 
the depth of his heart: " The just shall live hy faiths These 
words, which already on two occasions had struck upon his 
ear as the voice of an angel of God, resounded instantaneo^lj 
and powerfully within him. He started up in terror on. tl» 
steps up which he had been crawling ; he was horrified at Imoii- 
self; and, struck with shame for the degradation to which mqper- 
stition had debased him, he fled from the scene of his £)%^ 

• Dim. on tli« tat Dw^ftde of Lhry. 1 L. 0pp. (W.) xxbl, p. ^HK 
% Seek. p. 66. 
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TIlis powerful text had a m3rsteriou8 kiflaence on the h*fe 

- of Luther. It waa a creative word for the Reformer and for 
Uie Reformation. It was by mean$ of that word that Qpd 

' Uien said : " Let there be light, and there was light." 

It is frequently necessary that a truth should be repeatedly 
presoited to our minds, in order to produce its due ef^ 

' Luther had often studied the Epistle to the Romans, and yet 
never had justification by feith, as there taught, appeared so 
clear tp him. He now undeietood that ri^^ousness which 

* alone can stand in the sight of God ; he was now partaker of 
that perfect obedience of Christ which God imputes freely to 

* the sinner as soon as he looks in humility to the God-man 
crucified. This was the decisive epoch in the inward life of 

< Luther. That faith which had saved him from the fear of 

- ^ath became henceforward the soul of his theology; a strong 
'--^d in every danger, giving power to his preaching and 

- -rtrength to his charity, constituting a ground of peace, ^ mo* 
^ live'to service, and a consolation in life and death. 

But this great doctrjne of a salvation which proceeds from 
■ 'God and not firom man, was not merely the power of God 
^ m^ salvation to Luther, it also became the power of God to 
-^ Tcform the Church. It was the same weapon which the 
^ -Apostles had pnce wielded, and now, after long disuse, it was 
' %awn forth in its original brightness from the arsenal of Al- 
mighty God. At the mom^it when Luther started from his 
Imees, transported with emotion at that word which St. Paul 
had addressed to the inhabitants of Rome, the truth, hitherto 
%eld captive and fettered in the Church, stood up also to Ml 

* no more. 

We must here quote his own words. " Though as a monk 

. I was holy and irreproachable," sa)rs he, "my conscience 

•-^wtts still filled with trouble and torment. I could not endure 

•" Ae expression — the righteous justice of God. I did not love 

^ <hrt just and holy Being who punishes sinners. I felt a so- 

toret anger against him ; I hated him because, not satisfied with 

|anrifying by his law, and by the miseries, of life, poor crea- 
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tures already riiined by original ain, he aggraTrted e^r sup- 
feriflgs by the Go^l. But when by the Spirit of God, I 
understood these words, — ^wh«i I learnt how the juistfficatioD 
of the sinner proceeds firdin God's mere mercy by the way of 
faith,* — ^^then I felt myself born again as a new man, and I 
entered by an opened ^or into the very paradise of Gpo4>t 
From that hour I saw the precious and holy Scriptures wkh 
new eyes. I went through the whole Bible. I collected a 
multitude of passages which taught me whsA the work of God 
was. And as I had befi>re heartily hated that ^cpreSnolk, 
'the righteousness of God,' I began from that time to ?alcie 
and to lore it, as the sweetest and most consolatory trulh. 
Truly this text of St. Paul was to me as the very gate of hea- 
ven." 

Hence it was, that, when he was called upon on some 
solemn occasions to conf^s this doctrine, it ever roused his 
enthusiasm and rough eloquence. " I see," said he in a criti- 
cal moment,^ " that the devil, by means of his teachers and 
doctors, is incessantly attacking this fimdamental article, and 
that he cannot rest to cease from this object. Well, then, I, 
Doctor Martin Luther, an im^xwrthy evangelist o( our Lord 
Jesus Christ, do confess this article, < that faith alone, withoirt 
works, justifies in the sight of God, and I declare, that in 3pite 
of the emperor of the Romans, the emperor of the Turk8,:the 
emperor of the Tartars, the empefor of the Persians, the Pope, 
all the cardinals, bishops, priests, monks, nuns, kings, pmoes, 
nobles, all the wOTld, and all the devils, it shall stand unshaken 
for ever I that if they will persist in opposing this truth, they 
will draw upon their heads the flames of hell. This is the 
true and holy gospel, and the declaration of m% Doctor Luther, 
according to the Kght given to me by the Holy Spirit . • . . 
There is no one," he continues, << who hasdied for oor sia%^ 

* QLvA vos Deoa misencors justifiottt per fidem. (L. Opp. lat) ■. 
t Hie me prorsus renatuin esse sensi et apertis portis in ipsam paradi- 
fain intrasse. (Ibid.) 
t Glo60 on the Imperial Edict, 1531. (L 0pp. (L.) torn. XX.> * 
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lems Ohraft tli9 Son of God. I repeal it once more : letall 
the evil spirits of eartb and heU foam and rage as they will, 
this is nevertheless true. And if Christ alone takes away si% 
we can not do so by bU our works. But good works foUow 
red^nption, — as surely as fruit a]y>ears upon a living treeb 
"This is our doctrine, ^ the Holy Spirit teaoheth, U^edier 
with ail holy christian people^ We hold it in God's name^ 
Amen!" 

It was thus that Luther discovered what hkheito even die 
most illustrious teachers and reformers had overlooked. It 
was in Rome that Gk)d gave htm this clear view of the funda^ 
mental doctrine of Christianity. He had come to seek in 
^at city of the Pontiffi, the solution of some difficulties con* 
eeming a monasUc order ; he hroug^ back in his hear^ that 
which was to emancipate the Church^ 

' Lather left Rome and reton^ to Wktenyberg, full of grief 
' and indignation. Turning away his eyes in disgust from the 
' poirtifical ci^, he directed tWi trustfiilly to the Holy Scrips 
' lures, and to that new life whkh the word of God seemed then 
'^ tooier to the world. This word gained ground in hk heart 
- kk piopoition as the Church lost its hold upon him. He dis- 
engaged himself from the one to turn to the oth^. All the 
' Reformation was comprised in that change ; fer it put God in 
flie place the priest had usurped. 

Staupitz and the Elector did not lose sight of the monk 
^hey had called to the university of Wittemberg. It seems as 
if the Yiear-generai had a presentim^fit of the work that was 
to be accomplished in the world, and that finding it too hard 
for him, he desired to urge Luther to undertake it Nothing 
is more remarkable, or perhaps more inexplicable, than the 
eharacter of the man who was ever ready to impel the monk 
^^ward in the path to which God called him, and yet himself 
went and ended his days sadly ixi a convent The preaching 
^of the young pressor had made an impression on the prince ; 
he admired the strength of his understanding, the power of 
his do^uence, and the exQellence of the $ubject|i (hat ho 

»5^ 
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handled.^ The lIlectoT and his friends, wishing to promote' 
a raan of such great promise, resolved to raise him to the" 
distinction of doctor of divinity. Staupitz repaired to the con« 
vei^. He led Lulher into the cloister garden, and there talking 
with him alone mider a tree, which Lather afterwards took 
pleasure in pointing out to his disciples,! the venemhle father 
said to him : " My friend, you must now hecome Do(^or of 
the Holy Scriptures." Luther drew hack. The thought gf 
tfiis distinguished honour overcame him. " Seek one more 
worthy of it," said he; "for my part, I cannot consent to it** 
The Vicar-general pressed the point. " The Lord has much^ 
to do in the Church, he requires just now young and vigorouii. 
doctors." "This was said perhaps jestingly," adds Me- 
Jancthon, " yet the event corresponded to it, for usually many 
presages announce great revolutions."^ There is no reason 
to suppose that Melancthon here speaks of prophecy^ strictly 
so called. The last century, though remarkable for increda- 
lity, saw this (exemplified: — ^how many presages, without 
miracle, preceded the revolution at the close of that century ! 

"But I am weak and ailing;" said Luther; <f I have not 
long to live. Look fbr u strong man." . "The Lord has 
work in heaven as in earth ; dead or alive, God requires you."§ 

" The Holy Spirit alone can make a doctor of divinity,"!^ 
exclaimed the monk, more and more overcome with fear., 
" Do as your convent desires," said Staupitz, " and what I 
your Vicar-General require you to do, for you have jiromised 
to obey us." "But think of my poverty," resumed the friar, 
" I have nothing wherewith to pay the expenses incident to 
such a promotion." " Do not make yourself uneasy about 
diat," said his friend, " the prince & so kind as to take the 

* Vun ingenii, n^ros (Mmtionis, ac rerum bonitatem expodtaram ia. 

coDcbnibus admiratus faerat. (Melancthon. Vita Luth.) 

t Untereinem Baum den er mir und andern gezeigt. (Math. 6.) 

I Multa praeedunt mutationes prsese^a. (Vita Luth.) 

9 Ihr lebet nun -odes eterbet, so darfT cuch Gott in sdnem Rat^ 

(Math. 6.) 

il Ncminem nisi Spiritum Sanctum create pQ98« doctomm theologift 

(Weiiinanni Hint, Ecclos. I, p. 1404.) 
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eliarges upon himseH!" Urged on all sides^ Lather waa 
obliged to submit. 

It was toward the summer of 1512, Luther set out for 
Lieipsic to receive from the treasurers of the Elector, the 
money req^uisite on his promotion. But, according to court 
custom, the money did not arriva Luther, becoming im- 
patient, wished to depart; but the obedience becoming the 
character of a monk restrained him. At last, on the 4lh of 
October, he received from Pfeflinger and John DoUzig, fifty 
fiorins. He gave them a receipt, in which he assumed no 
other designation than monk. " I, Martin " said he, " bro- 
ther of the order of the Eremites,"* Luther hastened back to 
Wittemberg. 

Andrew Bodenstein of Carlstadt was at that time the Dean 
of the Faculty of Theology. Carlstadt is the name under 
which this doctor is best known. He was also called the A. 
B. C. Melancthon first gave him that name, alluding to the 
three initials of his name. Bodenstein acquired in his native 
country the first elements of education. He was of grave 
and sombre character — ^perhaps inclined to jealousy, of un- 
quiet temper, but very eager for learning, and gifted with 
great capacity. He visited several universities to enlarge his 
knowleSge, and studied theology at Rome itself On his re- 
turn from Italy to Germany, he established himself at Wit- 
temberg, and there became doctor of theology. At this time, 
as he himself afterwards declared, he had not read the Holy 
Scriptures.t This trait gives a very just idea of what then 
Constituted theology. Carlstadt, besides his functions as pro- 
fessor, was canon and archdeacon. This was the man who 
was, one day, to divide the Reformation. He then saw in 
Luther only an inferior ; but the Augustine soon became an 
•bjeet of his jealousy. One day he remarked, " I will not be 
less distinguished than Luther." J Far from anticipating at 
this time the future greatness of the young professor, Carl- 

• h. Epp. L a. t Wdamann. Hart. Ecciei. p. 1416. 

t Weisman. Hist. Eeclee. p. 1416. 
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ftadt conferred on his destined rival the first degree of the 
imirersity. 

On the iSth October, 1512, Luther was made licentiate hi 
theology, and took the following oath : 

<< I swear to defend Che truth of the Gospel with all my 
strength."* The ibliowing day, Bodenstein solemnly de* 
fiyered to him, in presence of a numerous assembly, the in- 
signia of Doctor in Theology. 

He was made Biblical Doctor, and not Doctor of Sentences;^ 
and was therefore specially bound to devote himself to the 
study of the Bible, instead of human traditions. Then it was^ 
as he himself tells us, that he espoused his well-beloved and 
Holy Scriptures, t He promised to preach them faithfully, to 
teach them in purity, to study them all his life, and to defend 
them so &r as God should enable him, by disputation, and by 
writing against false teachers.^ 

This solemn vow was to Luther his vocation as a Reformer, 
Binding upon his conscience the sacred obligation to investi* 
gate freely, and declare openly evangelical truth, that oath 
lifled the new made doctor above the narrow bounds to which 
his monastic vow might have restricted him. Called by the 
University, by his Sovereign, in the name of the Imperii^ 
Majesty, and of the Roman See itself, and bound before Grod, 
by the most sacred of oaths, he was from that time the intrejHd 
herald of the word of life. C^ that memorable day Luther 
was installed Champion of the Bible. 

Therefore it is that this oath pledged to the holy Scripturei 
maybe regarded as one of the immediate causes of the revival 
of the Church. The infallible authority of the word of Grod 
was the first and fundamental principle of the Reformation. 
Every reform in d^il aflerwards efiected in doctrine, mQrai% 
church government, and public worship was but a consequence 
of this first principle. In these days we can hardly imaging 

* Joio me Teritatem evanftelioanq ^riliter de^ummim. 
t Doetor biblicus non sententiarius. (Mdancth.) 
I U O^ (W.) xvL p. 906l.-MfUh«iuii, p. 7. 
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^ seoadjon produced by this ekodentary tiuth, so s^npte,, yet 
for ages neglected. A few men, of more enlarged disoera- 
went than the Tulgar^ alone foresaw its important consequences. 
Speedily the courageous voices of all the Refarmer^proclaim- 
ad this pQwerfiil principle, at the souiul of which the influence 
<^ Rome crumbled into the dust: << Christians receiye no 
other doctrines than those which rest on the express words pf 
Ohrist, the i^ixMtles and profdiets. No man, nor any assem* 
hly oi men, has power to prescribe new doctrines.'' 

The situation of Luther was changed. The call he had 
veceiyed became to the Reformer as one of those extraordinary 
commissions which the Lord entru^ to prophets under the 
old dispensation, and to apostks under the new. The solemn 
engagement he had contracted, made so profound an impression 
«a hk soul, that the recollection of this yow sufficed at a later 
period to comfort him in the midst of the greatest dangers and 
t^ rudest conflicts. And when he saw all Europe agitated 
and disturbed by the doctrine he had proclaimed, — when the 
nccusations of Rome, the reproaches of many pious men, and the 
doiri>ts and fears of his own heart (so easily moved,) might have 
eapsed him to falter, to fear, and fall into despondency, he 
called to mind the oath he had taken, and remained firm, tran- 
quil, and rejoicing. *^ I came forward," said he, ^' io a critical 
moment, and I put m3rself into the Lord's hands. Let his 
will be done. Who asked of him that he would make of me 
a teacher? If he has made me such, let him support me ; — 
or if he change his purpose, let him deprive me. This 
tribulation then does not intimidate me. I seek but one thing 
.—to have his favour in all he calls me to do in his work." 
Another time he said, " He who undertakes anything without 
9 divine call seeks his own glory. But I, Doctor Martin Luther,-* 
was constrained to become a Doctor. The Papacy endeavour- 
ed to stop me in the discharge of my duty, but you see what 
has happened to it; — and much worse shall yet befall it ; they 
cannot defend themselves against me. By God's help I am re- 
solved to press on, to force a passage through, and trample 
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dragons and vipers under foot This will begin in my Wk 
time, and finish afler I am gone."* 

From the hour of this oath Luther no longer sought ti» 
truth for himself alone, but for the Church. Still retaining 
his recollections of Rome, he perceived indistinctly before him 
a path in which he purposed to go forward with all the energy 
of his soul The spiritual life which hitherto had grown up 
within him, began to manifest itself in outward action. This 
was the third period of his progress. His entrance into the 
convent had turned bis thoughts towards God ; the Ifnowlcdge 
of the remission of sins, and of the^ righteousness of faith, had 
delivered his soul from bondage. The oath he had now taken 
had given him that baptism by fire which constituted him the 
Reformer of the Church. 

The first adversaries he attacked were those celebrated 
scboolmen whom he had studied so deeply, and who then 
reigned supreme in every university. He accused them of 
Pelagianism; boldly opposing Aristotle (the father of die 
school) and Thomas Aquinas, he imdertook to hurl them from 
the throne whence they exercised so commanding an influ- 
ence, the one over philosophy, and the other over theology, t 

" Aristotle, Porphyry, the theologians of the sentences," 
said he, writing to Lange, " these are the unprofitable study 
of this age. I desire nothing more ardently than to lay open 
before all eyes this false system, which has tricked the Church, 
by covermg itself with a Greek mask; and to expose its 
worthlessness before the world.^'| In all his puWic disputa- 
tions he was accustomed to repeat — "The writings of the 
Apostles and Prophets are more certain >and sublime than all 
the sophisms and theology of the schools." Such language 
was new, but gradually people became familiarized with it ; 
and about one year after this he was able exultingly to write, 
"God works amongst usj our theology and St Augustine 

♦ L, Opp. (W.) xxi. 9061. 

t Aristotelem in philosophicis, Saoctom Thomam m theolc^gldi^ 
evertendos, susceperat (Pallav. i. 16.) 
I Perdita stucba nostri Msculi. (Epp. I 15. 8 Feb. 1516.) 
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make wonderful progrett, and are already paramount in our 
university. Aristotle is on the wane, and already tottett to ' 
his fell, which is near at hand and irreversible. The lectures 
,on the Sentences are received with utter distaste. None can 
hope for hearers unless he profess the scriptural theology."* 
Happy the university where such testimony could be given ! 

At the same time that Luther attacked Aristotle, he took 
^rt with Erasmus and Reuchlin against their enemies. He 
entered into correspondence with those great men and others 
of the learned, such as Pirckheimer, Mutian, Hotten, who 
belonged more or less to the same party. He formed also at 
this period another friendship, which was yet more important 
in its influence on his after life.^ i 

There was then at die court of the Elector a person re- 
xnarkable for wisdom and candour. This was George Spala* 
tin, a native of Spaltus, or Spalt, in the bishopric x>f Eichstadt 
He had been curate of the village of Hohenkirch, near the 
forests of Thuringia. He was afterwards chosen by Frederic 
the Wise as his secretary and chaplain, and private teacher of 
his nephew, John Frederic, heir of the electoral crown. 
Spalatin was a man of simple maimers, in the midst of a 
court ; timid in emergencies, and circumspect and prudait as 
his master jt contrasting with the energetic Luther, with 
; whom he was in daily communication. Like Staupitz, he was 
fitted rather for peaceable than for stirring times. Such men 
are necessary : they ar6 like that soft covering in which we 
wrap jewels and crystals, to protect them from injury in trans- 
porting them from place to placed They seem of no use, and J 
yet without them the precious gems would be broken or lost 
Spalatin was not capable of great actions, but he faithfully and 
noiselessly discharged the task assigned to him. J He was at 
firit one of the principal aids of his master in collecting those 
relics of the saints of which Frederic was long an amateur. 
But by slow degrees he, like his master, turned toward the 

♦ Ep.i57. May 18, 1517. 

t Secundum geniom heri sui. Weismann. Hist-Eoeles. p. 1434« 

I FiMt^ tt sine strepitu fungens. (W^ktauOL W^ Bodili. p^ 143A.) 
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truth. The fiiith which was then re-appeanng in the Church 
did not so sodd^ly lay hold on him as on Luther, — ^he was 
led on hy more circuitous paths. He became the friend (rf 
Luther at the court, the i^nt through which matters of 
business were transacted between the Reformer and the Prin- 
ce the go-between of the Church and the state. The Elee« 
tor honoured Spalatin with the closest intimacy, and in his 
jonxnies admkted him to share his carriage.'*' In other re- 
qieets the air of the court was often oppressive to the worthy 
Bpaktin, and afiected him with deep sadness ; he would hare 
idshed to leave all these honours, and again to become a sim- 
ile pastor in the woods of Thuringia. But Luther comforted 
hiip, and persuaded him to remain at his post. Spalatin ae* 
4{Aired general esteem. The princes and scholars of his age 
evinced the sincerest respect for him. Eramnus was accus- 
iomei to say, " The name of Spalatin is inscribed not only a» 
one of my dearest friends, but of my most revered protectory 
and that not on paper, but on my heart."f 

The affiiir of Reuchlin and the monks was then making 
much noise in Germany. The most pious persons often hesi- 
tated which side to take, for the monks were bent upon de- 
8tro3ring the Jewish books which contained blasphemies against 
Christ. The Elector commissioned his chaplain to consult 
the doctor of Wittemberg, whose reputation was considerable. 
Luther replied by letter, and it is the earliest of his letters to 
the court preacher. 

"What shall I say? these monks pretend to expel Beelze 
bub, — ^but it is not by the finger of God. I never cease to 
complain and grieve at it We Christians begin to be wise 
in things that are without, and senseless at home.J There 
are, ifl all the pubHc places of our Jerusalem, blasphemies a 
hundred times worse than those of the Jews, and in every 
com^^of it spiritual idols. We ought in holy zeal to carry 

« Ctoi com principe in rheda sive lectico solitus est feni (Corp. Rai, 
I 33.). . 
t Meleh. M. Vita Spalat. p. 100. 
} Forifl gapnre et doou deslpez^. (L. Epp, i. p, 8.) 
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fi>ith and destroy these enemies within. But we neglect what 
is most pressing, and the devil himself persuades us to aban- 
don our own concerns, while he hinders us from reforming 
what is amiss in others." 

Luther never lost himself in this quarrel. A living fiiith 
in Christ was that which especially filled his heart and li^. 
•< Within my heart," says he, " reigns alone, and must alone 
reign, &ith in my Lord Jesus Christ, who alone is the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of the thoughts that occupy me 
day and night"* • 

^ His hearers listened with admiration as he spoke from Uie 
professor's chair, or from the pulpit, of that &ith in Christ. 
His instructions difiused light. The people marvelled that 
&ey had not earlier acknowledged truths which appeared so 
evident in his mouth. " The desire to justify ourselves is the 
ly^ring of all our distress of heart," said he, " but he who re- 
ceives Christ as a Saviour has peace, and not only peace, but 
purity of heart All sanctification of the heart is a fruit of 
&ith. For faith in us is a divine work which changes us, 
and gives us a new birth, emanating from God himself It 
kills Adam in us ; and, through the Holy Spirit which it com- 
municates, it gives us a new heart and makes us new men. It 
is not by empty speculations," he again exclaims, " but by this 
practical method that we obtain a saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ"t 

It was at this time that Luther preached On the Ten Com- 
mandments a series of discourses, which have been preserved 
to us under the name of Declamations for the People. Doubt- 
less they are not free from errors. Luther was only gradu- 
ally gaining light: "The path of the just is as the shining 
light, which shineth more and more unto, the perfect day." 
But still what truth in these discourses! what simplicity! 
wh?it eloquence ! how well can we conceive the effect that the 
' new preacher would produce on his audience and on his age. 
We will cite only one passage at the opening of his discourses. 

♦ Pref. ad Gal. 

t Non per speculationem sed per banc vmm pcaetieaiii. 
VOL. I, 16 
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Luther ascended the pulpit of Wittemherg, and read them 
words: « Thou shalt have no other gods than Me." Then 
turning to the people, who thronged the sanctuary, he said: 
"All the sons of Adam are idolaters, and guilty transgressors 
of this first commandment."* Doubtless this strange assertion 
startled his audience. He must justify it. The speaker con- 
tinued: ."There are two kinds of idolatry; tjie one in out- 
\vard action, the other within our hearts. 

" The outward, by which -man worships wood, stone, rep- 
tiles, or stars. ^ . 

" The inward, by which man, dreading chastisement, or 
seeking his own pleasure, renders no outward worship to the 
cr^ture, tut yet in his heart loves it and trusts in it. 

" But what kind of religion is this? you do not bend the 
knee b^ore riches and honour, but you give them your heart, 
the noblest part of your nature. Alas ! with your bodies you 
worship God, and with your spirits the creature. 

" This idolatry pervades every man until he i» freely re- 
corered by faith that is in Jesus Christ 
. *' And how is this recovery brought about ? 

" In this way : Faith in Christ strips you of all confidence 
in your own wisdom, and righteousness, and strength; it 
teaches you that if Christ had not died for you, and saved 
you by his death, neither you nor any created power could 
have done so. Then you begin to despise all these things 
which you see to be unavailing, t 

" Nothing remains, but Jesus — ^Jesus only; Jesus, abundant- 
ly sufficient for your souL Hoping nothing from all created 
things, you have no dependance save on Christ, from whopi 
you look for all, and whom you love above all. 

* Omnes filii Ad» sunt idolatr®. — Decern Pnecepta Wittembergemi 
populo pr»dicata per R. P. D. Martinnm Lutherum, Aug. anno 15l6i— 
(They were preached in German. The quotation is from the Ladin 
edition, i. p. 1.) 

t Nisi ipse pro te mortuus esset teque servar^ nee tu, nee ouaaa 
ereatura tiM poaset prodesse. (Ibid.) 
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" But Jesus is the one sole and true God. Wh^ you have 
bim for your Qod, you have no other gods."* 

It was thus that Idither pomted out how the soul is brought 
to God, its sovereign good by the Gospel ; — agreeable to that 
declaration of Christ : << I am the way and no num cometh un« 
to the Father but by me." 

The man who thus spoke to this generation was surely intent 
not merely on overturning some abuses ; his aim^ above all, 
was to establish true religion. His work was not merely 
negative ; it was primarily positive. 

Luther then turned his discourse against the supar^tions 
which filled Christendom ; signs and mysterious omens ; ob- 
servances of particular days and months; &miliar demons, 
phantoms, influences of the stars, incantations, metamorphoses, 
incubi and succubi; patronage of saints, &c. &c. &c. * Heat- 
tacked them all, one after the other, and with a strong arm cast 
down these false gods. 

But it was especially before the academy, before that youth, 
enlightened and eager for instruction, that Luther spr^ out 
the treasures of the word of God. <^ He so explained the 
Scriptures," says his illustrious friend Melancthon, "that. 
In the judgment of all pious and enlightened men, it was as i! 
a new light had arisen on the doctrine after a long and dark 
night. He pointed out the difference between the Law and the 
'Gospel. He refuted that error, then predominant in the 
Church and schools, that men by their own works, obtain re- 
mission of sins, and are made righteous before Qod by an ex- 
ternal discipline. He thus brought back the hearts of men to 
the Son of God. f Like John the Baptist, he pointed to the 
Lamb of Qod who has taken away the sins of the world. He 
explained that sin is freely pardoned on account of God's Son, 
and that man receives this blessing through faith. He in no 
way interfered with the usual ceremonies. The established 

a ♦At Jesus est vems, unos, solfis Dens, quern cum babes, non habes 
alienum Deum. ^Ibid.) 
t ReToeavit igitur Lutheras hominum mentM ad filium DsL (Me- 
,VitLuth,) 
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discipline had not in all his order a more faitk&l observer and^ 
defender. But he laboured more and more to make all under* 
stand the grand essential doctrines of Conversion; of the For- 
giveness of Sins; of Faith; and of the true consolations of the 
Cross. Pious souls were attracted and penetrated by the 
sweetness of this doctrine ; the learned received it joyfoUy.^ 
One might have said that Christ and his Apostles and Propheta- 
had come forth from darkness or from some impure dungeon, f 

The firmness with which Luther appealed to and re&^ on 
the Gospel, gave great authority to his teaching. But oth^ 
eircmnstances added yet ^rther to his power. With him, ac- 
tion corresponded with his words. It was known that these 
discourses were not merely the fruit of his lips. J They came 
from the heart, and were practised in his daily walk. And 
when, at a later period, the Reformation burst forth, many v^ 
fluential men who saw with grief the'di visions of the Church, 
won before-hand by the holy life of the Reformer, and his re- 
markable genius, not only did not oppose him, but embraced 
the doctrine to which his life gave testimony.^ The mom' 
men loved the chri^ian virtues, the more did they incline to*- 
ward the Reformer ; — ^all the most upright divines were ril 
fiivour of him. J This is what those who knew him, said of 
him, and especially the wisest man of his age, Melanethon, and 
Luther's celebrated opponent Erasmus. Envy and detraction - 
have dared to talk of his dissolute life. Wittemberg wae 
changed by this preaching of Faith. This city became tl» 
focus of ti light which was soon to illuminate Germany, and 
i^read over the whole Church. 

Luther, whose heart was tender and affectionate, desired to 

• Hujus doctrine dalcedine jm omnes valde capiebantur et erudltis 
gratum erat. (Ibid.) 

t Ctuasi ex tenebns, carcere, equalore cduci Christom, prophetaSi ' 
apostolos. (Ibid.) 

X Orationes non e labris nasci, sed in pectore. (Ibid.) 

f Eiqqe, propter auctoritatem quam sanctitate morum antea pepererAl, 
adsenserant. (Ibid.) 

li Pttto et hodiS Iheologos omnes probos ixv&e Luthero. (Erasm. Eppw 
t653.) 



Bin Iboie \^om he teved in possettion of the light winch had 
guicfed him in the paths of peace. He availed hinuself of all 
ike opportmiities he possessed as professor, teacher, and monk, 
8ft well as of his extensive correspondaice, to communloite 
hit treasure to others. One of his eld associates of the coa- 
vtet of Erfurth, the monk Greorge Spenlein, was then in the 
convent of Memmingen, having, perhaps, ^>^t a short time 
at Wi^mberg. Spenlein had commissioned Luther to sell 
seme Elects that he had left in his hands, a cloak of Brussels 
stu^ a work by the doctor Isenac, and a monk's hood. Lu* 
ih&c carefully executed this commission. " He got," sajrs h^ 
^Wi flonn for the cloak, half a florin for the book, and a florin 
ftf the hood/' and had forwarded the amount to the Father 
Ticar, to wlwm Spenlein was indebted the three florii^. But 
Luther passed quickly firom this account of a mook's efiecW to 
a more important subject 

"I i^ukL like," says he to brother Greorge, " to know how 
ilia with your soul 7 Is it weary of its own righteousness ? 
I»ti word does it breathe freely? and put its trust in the 
righteousness of Christ 1 In these da3rs pride has drawn many 
ai^de, and especially those who labour with all their strength 
to be righteous. Not understanding the righteousness of 
Qod, which is given to us freely in Jesus Chrkt, they would 
stand before him on their own merits. But that can never be. 
When you and I were living together, you were under thip 
^e^ision, and so was J. I contend against it unceasingly, and 
I have not yet entirely overcome it." 

"Oh, my dear brother, learn to know Christ, and him cru- 
cified. Learn to sing a new song — to despair of your own 
work, and to cry unto him, Lord Jesus, thou art my righte» 
ousness, and I am thy sin. Thou hast taken on thee what 
was min^ and given to me what is thine ;• what thpu was| 
not, thou becamest, that I might become what I was not. Be- 
ware, my dear George, of aspiring after such a purity as that 
thou mayest not have to acknowledge th3rself a sinner ; for 

* Ta Domine Jera es jostltia xaea; ego autem (ram peceatum tcrani; 
fn Mrnxntpnuti meom, et dedisti mihi tuuin. (L. Ep. i. p. i7>} 
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Ghnst dweUs^only with sinnera. He came down frem hea^n^ 
where he abode with the just, to dwell also with sinners^ 
Meditate often jon this love of Christ, and you will taste its un- 
speakable comfort. If our labours and afflictions could give 
peace to the conscience, why did Christ die upon the crosst - 
You will find peace in him alone; despairing of yourself 
aod of your works, and beholding with what lore he tspteadM 
his arms to you ; taking all your sins on himself and bestow- 
ing on yoi| all his righteousness. 

Thus, the doctrine of power, which had already been (he 
saving of the world in the days of the Apostles, and which - 
was a second time to save it in the days of the Reformers, was 
set forth by Luther fearlessly and clearly. Reaching acrosr 
many centuries of ignorance and superstition, he, in this, gare^ 
his hand to St Paul. ^ 

Spenlein was not the only one whom he sought to instruct ^ 
m this funcbmental doctrine. The little of the truth he found 
on this sulject in the writings of Erasmus distressed him. If 
was desirable to enlighten on this matter a man of such greai^ 
authority and such admirable genius. But how to do this. 
His friend at the court, the chaplain of the Elector, was much 
respected by Erasmus; to him Luther^dressed himself thus:* 
<< What displeases me in Erasmiss, that man of rare erudition, 
is, that where the Apostle speaks of the righteousness of works 
and of the law, he understands the fulfilment of the ceremonM^ 
law. The righteousness of the law consists not alone in cere* 
monies, but in all the works of the Ten Commandmaits; 
When these works are done without faith in Christ, they 
may, it is true, make a Fabricius, a Regulus, or a man of 
perfect integrity in man*s sight, but they, in that case, are as 
little entitled to the name of righteousness, as the fruit of tho^ 
medlar tree is entitled to be called a fig. For we do -not be^ 
come righteous, as Aristotle ai^erts, by doing works of righte- 
ouaiess, but when we are righteous we do righteous works;* 
It is necessary that the agent be changed, and then the worki 

* Non enim juste agendo jotti effictmur: seel justi fiendo et nmntio 
opemmur juita. (L. Ep. i. p. 2^.) 
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b^pconsequence. Abel was iirst iicceptable to God, and then 
bift sacrifice was accepted." Luther continues: "I entreats 
you, fulfil, the duty of a friend and of a Christian m pressing 
t^ese things on Erasmus." This letter is dated "in great 
Imste, from the corner of our convent, the 19th of October, 
1^16." It ejdiibits in its true light the relation between Lu- 
t^r and Erasmus. It shews the sincere interest he took in 
what he thought really for the good of that illustrious wrker. 
Doubtless at a later period Erasmus's opposition to the truth . 
Obliged him to oppose him openly; but he did so only afi^ 
hjaving sought to set his adversary right 

- The world, then, heard at length ideas at once clear and 
daep on the nature of that which, is good. The principle was 
Bl last proclaimed, that what constitutes the real goodness of {^n 
action is not its outward character, but the spirit in which it 
if peribrmed. This was aiming a death-blow at all the super- 
t^tipus observances, which had for centuries oppressed the 
QJmrch, and prevented the christian virtues from grovnng and 
pifi^ring. 

j.f' I read Erasmus," writes Luther elsewhere, "but he every 
dgy loses weight with me. I love to see him rebuke, with so 
mjich learning and firmness, the grovelling ignorance of the 
piiests and monks ; but I fear he does no great service to the 
dioctrine of Christ What is of man, is nearer to his heart 
t]^ what is of God.* We li^e in critical times. To make 
a good and judicious Christian, it is not enough to understand 
G^eek and Hebrew. St Jerome who knew five languages, • 
is inferior to St Augustine who understood but one ; though 
Erasmus thinks the contrary. . I carefully conceal my opinion 
of Erasmus, lest I should give an advantage to his adversaries. 
It may be, that the Lord will give him understanding in his 
^reiod time."t 

.The inability of man, — the almighty power of God, — ^these 
were the two truths that Luther sought to re-establish. That 
if but a melancholy religion, and a poor philosophy, which 

* Humana prevalent in eo plu8quam>divina. 

t p^ibtt ^i Doxninos intellectum buq fort« tempore. (L. Ef^ ( p. 52.) 
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directs man to his om^ natural, strengfdt Past ag«8 hsnri^ 
made trial of that straigth ; and whikt, in earthly things, man 
has attained admirable excellence, he has never been able to 
dissipate the darkness which hkles Qod from his soul, or to 
change a single inclination to evil The highest attainment 
in wisdom of the most aspiring minds, or of the souls most 
eager after perfection, has been to despair of themselves.'*' It 
is, ther^ore, a generotts, consoling^ and supremely true doc- 
trine, which discovers to us our impotence, that it nmy declare 
a power — of God — by which we can do all things ; and that is a 
noble Reformation which vindicates on earth the glory of hea^ 
ven, and pleads before man the rights of the mighty God. 

But no one knew better than Luther the intimate connectioQ 
that unites the free salvation which cometh (^ God, with the 
free works of man. No one shewed better than he, that it it 
only in recdving q^ll from Christ, that man gives freely to his 
brethrai. He ever presented, in the same picture, these twa 
procedures, — that of God, amUhat of man. Thus, after har- 
ing declared to SpenleiA the righteousness which saves us, he 
added: << If thou firmly believest these things, as thottoughtest, 
(for cursed is he whosoever doth not believe them,) receive 
thine erring and ignorant brethren as Jesus Christ bath receive 
ed thee. Bear with them patiently; make their sins yomr 
own ; and if you have any good thing to comnranicate to them^ 
do it Receive you one another, said the Apostle, as Christ 
also hath received us, to the glory of God. It is a w^etch^d 
righteousness which wili not bear with others, because it 
deems them evil, and seeks the solitude of the desert, instead 
of doing good to such, by long-suffering, by prayer, and examr* 
pie. If thou art the lily and the rose of Christ, know that thy 
dwelling-place is among thorns. Only take heed, lest byim- 
pati^ce, rash judgments, and pride, thou thyself become a 
thorn. Christ reigns in the midst of his enemies. If he had 
desired to live only among the good, and die only for such as 

* rC o?v / iv¥ar6if ivafkCfrnrw tlvmi fiin f — ^What! iskpoMiUetolialpnfh 
1^1 fmks Esict^iis, iy. X% 19» At^tix^m* ImpoMible! I»0 WKwet§, 
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loved him^ would he have died at all? and ixmong wh(»a 
would he have lired?" 

It is aSktuig to see how Luther himself put in practice 
these precepts of charitj. An Augustine of Erfurth, George 
Leiffer, was exposed to many trials. Luther heard of it, and 
a week after he wrote this letter, he went to him with expres- 
sions <^ compassion : *^ I hear," said he, " that you are driven 
about by many tempests, imd that your soul is impaled hither 
and thi&er by the waves. The cross of Christ is divided over 
the earth, and each one has his shara Do not, you, refuse 
your portion; rather receive it as a holy relic; — ^not, indeed, 
into a gold or silver vase, but, what is much prderaUe, mto 
a heart of gold — a heart imbued with meekness. If the wood 

^ of the cross was so sanctified by the blood and body of Christ, 
that we deem it the most venerable of relics, how much more 

" should we count, as holy irelics, the wrongs, persecutions, 

' sufTerings and hatred of men, since they were not only touched 

^ by Christ's fl^h, but eo^raced, kissed, and made blessed by 

' his boundless love."* 

^ The teaching of Luther bore fruit. Many of his disciples 
felt themselves impelled to a public profusion of the tnUhs . 
which their masters lessons had revved to th^od. Among 
his hearers was a young scholar, Bernard of Feldkirchen, 
professor of Aristotelian physics in the university, and, five 
years later, the first of the ecclesiastics who eiAesed into the 

" marriage state. 

Luther desired Feldkirchen to maintain, under his presi- 
dence, theses, in which his principles were set forth. The 
doctrines professed by Luther acquired by this means, addi- 
tional publicity. The disputation took |^ce in 1516. 

This was Luther's first attack on the reign of the sophkts 

^ and on the Papacy, as he says himself. Feeble as it was, it 

J cost him many misgivings. " I consent to the printing of 

these propositions," said he many years after, when publishing 

them in his works, "chiefly that the greatness of my cause, 

* . . . . SanctissiBMD r«liqms . . . deiiSce volimtatb sim charitate 
amplexe, oscniatg. (L. E}^ i. 18.) 
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and the success with which Grod has crowned it, may nol Hfl 
mc up ; iSr they manifest abundantly my shame, that is to«iy 
the infirmity and ignorance, the fear and trembling, with 
which I began this contest I was alone ; I had thrown my- 
self rashly into the affair. Not being able to draw back, I 
gave up to the Pope many important points ;— -I evea w^r- 
shipped his authority/** 

The following were some of these propositions :t — ^ 

" The old man is the vanity of vanities; he is the xmiTCr- 
sai vanity, and he makes other creatures vain, whatever good* 
ness may be in them. 

" The old man is called * the fleshy' not merely because ho 
is led by the desires of the flesh, but also, because though he 
should even be chaste, virtuous, and just, he is not bom again 
of God, by the Spirit 

" A man who is a stranger to the grace of God c^^not 
keep the commandments of God, nor prepare himself whol- 
ly, or in part, to receive grace, but rentiains necessarily under 
sin. 

" The will of man, without divine grace, is not free, but ^- 
slaved and willing to be so. 

** Jesus Chnst, our strength, our righteousness, he who 
searches the hearts and reins, is the only discemer and ^idge 
of our deserts. > ? 

" Since all thmgs are possible through Christ to him that 
believeth, it is superstitious to seek for other help, either in 
man's will or in the saints." J 

This disputation made a great noise, and it has been coassd- 
ered as the commencement of the Reformation. 

The moment drew nigh when that Reformation was to haMt 
forth. God hastened the preparation of the instrument he de- 
signed to use. The Elector, having built a new church «t 
Wittemberg, and gave it the name &( All Saints, despatohed 

* Sed etiam ultro adorabam. (L. 0pp. lat. i. p. 50.) 
t L. W. (L.) xvUi. p. 143, and in the Latin works. Tom. i. p. 51. 
i Com credentt oanua sint, anctoro Chiisko, pessibilia, superstitioiitai 
est, humano arbitno^ aliis sancds, alia deputariaiudlia. (Hnd.) 
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Bttupitz to the Low Countries to collect relics to enrich the 
new temple. The Vicar-g^eneral commissioned Luther to take 
' his place in his absence, and, in particular, to make a visita- 
tion to forty monasteries of Misnia and Thuringia. 

Luthor went first to Grimma, and thence to Dresden. Every- 
-iwhere he endeavoured to establish the truths he had discover- 
:d, and to enlighten the members of his order. " Do not join 
i'ourself to Aristotle, ' said he to the monks, " or to the other 
iachers of a misleading philosophy, but apply j^ourselves to 
^e reading of the word of God. Seek not your salvation m 
our own strength and good works, but in the merits of 
Christ and in the grace of God."* 
r An A)^gustine monk of Dresden had eloped from his con- 
^ eat, and was residing at Mentz, where the prior of the Au- 
nistines had received him. Luther wrote to the prior, t desir- 
: xkg him to send back this stray sheep ; and he added these 
- words of truth and charity : " I know — I know that it cannot 
' %fe but that offences must come. It is no wonder when man 
Kills, bi^ it is a miracle when he ?ises and continues standing 
jPeter fell that he might know that he was a man. Even at 
this day we see cedars of Lebanon falling. The angels, even, 
^ ^difficult as it is to conceive it,) fell in heaven, and Adam in 
A Paradise* Why, then, should we wonder when a reed is 
shaken by the whirlwind, or a flickering taper is exUngfuished." 
\ From Dresden, Luther repaired to Erfurth, and re-appeared, 
to exercise the ftmctions of Vicar-general in that same con- 
vent, where, eleven years before he had wound up the clock, 
iKpened the gates, and swept the floor of the church. He 
placed in the post of prior of the convent his friend the bache- 
kir, John Lange, a man of learning and piety, but austere m 
his disposition. Therefore it was he exhorted him to aflabili- 
>ty and patience. " Put on," said he, writing to him shortly 
^ idler, <<put on a spirit of meekness toward the prior of Nu- 
remberg. It is proper that you should do so, since the prior has 
assumed a harsh and bitter tone, Bitterness is not expelled 
u i * Wkthsit, Lvthen AnwoMolnit in Alt>DriNden, 1798. 
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by bittemefis.— 4hat is to say, the devil is not cast oi^ by^ 
devil; but the sweet overcomes and expels the bitter, — ^in other 
words, the finger of God casts out devils."* Perhaps we may 
regret that Luther himself, on some occasions, forgot to follow 
these excellent directions. 

At Neustadt, on the Or la, there was nothing but disunion. 
Disturbances and dissensions reigned in the convent The 
whole body of the monks were in open war with their prior. 
They beset Luther with their complaints. The prior Michael 
Dreiel — or Tornator, as Luther calls him, translating his 
name into Latin, — enumerated to the Doctor all his griev- 
ances. " Oh, for peace !" said the prior. " You seek peace," 
said. Luther, "but it is only the peace of the world, and not the 
peace that is of Christ Do you not know that our God has 
set His peace in the midst of opposition ? He whom nobody 
disturbs has not peace, but he who, harrassed by all men, 
and by the things ^f this life, bears all tranquilly ai»l joyfiilly ; 
he it is that has the true peace. You cry, with Israel, peacej 
feaee^ when there is no peace. Say rather with Christ, ike 
erossj the cross, and there will be no cross : ibr the cross ceases 
to be a cross when we can say with love : * O blessed cross ! 
there is no wood like thine !' "t On his return to Wittem- 
berg, Luther, desiring to put a stop to these dissensions, al- 
lowed the monks to elect another prior. Luther returned to 
Wittemberg after ax weeks absence. What he had witness- 
ed saddened him ; but his journey gave him a better know- 
ledge of the Church and of the world, and more confidence 
in his intercourse with mankind, besides offering many ap- 
portunities of pressing the fundamental truth that "Holy 
Scripture alone shows us the way to heaven," ai^ at the same 
time exhorting the brethren to live holily and at peace one 
with another.^ Doubtless a plenteous seed was sown in t^ 

* L. Epp. i p. 36. Non enim asper asperum, id est non diabolni 
diabolum, sed suaris asperam, id est digitus Dei ejicit dsmonia. 

t Tarn dto emm criiz cessat esse crux quam dto l«tos dixezv: OiQX 
benedictal inter ligna nullum tale. (%p. i. 27.) 

t Heiliglich, friedlich und ziichtig. (Math. p. 10.) 
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Idiflferent Augustine convents during that journey of the Re- 
former. The monastic orders, which had long heen the sup- 
port of Rome, did more, perhaps, for the Reformation than 
against it. This was especially true of the Augustines. Al- 
imost all the men of liberal and enlightened piety who were 
living in the cloisters, turned toward the Gospel. A new and 
generous blood seemed to circulate through these orders, 
which were as the arteries of the Catholic body in Germany. 
In public, little was as yet heard- of the new ideas of the Au- 
gustine of Wiftemberg ; while they were already the chief 
Bubject^of conversation in chapters and monasteries. More 
tlian one cloister was, in this way, the nursery of the Re- 
formers. When the great struggle came, pious and brave 
men came forth from their retirement and exchanged the soU* 
tude' of monkish life for the active service of ministers of God's 

'word. Even as early as this visit of inspection in 1516, Lu- 
ther aroused by his words many a drowsy spirit. Hence that 

' year has been named "the Morning Star of the Reformation." 
Luther now resumed his usual occupation. He was, at 

' this period, overwhelmed with labour. Besides his duties as 
professor, preacher, and confessor, he was burthened with 
many temporal concerns of his order and convent. " I re- 
quire almost continually," said he, " two secretaries ; for I do 
scarce anything else all day long than write letters. I am 
preacher to the convent, reader of prayers at table, pastor and 
parish minister, director of studies, vicar of the priory, (that 
is to say, prior ten times over,) inspector of the fish-ponds of 
Xdtzkau, counsel to the inns of Herzb^rg at Torgau, lecturer 
on Si, Paul, and commentator on the Psalms. Seldom have 
I time to say my prayers, or to sing a hymn ; not to mention 
iny struggle with flesh and blood, the devil and the world. 
tee what an idle man I am !"• 

, About this time the plague showed itself at Wittemberg. 
A great number of the students and doctors quitted the town. 

vfaother remained. " I do not very well know," wrote he to 

hu friend at Erfurth, "whether the plague will suffer me to 

* Epp. L p. 41 to Lange, 26 Oct 1510. 

TOI.. h 17 
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finish the Epistle to the Galatians. Cluick aod snddfan hi In 
attacks^ it makes great havoc, especially among the yoimg. 
You advise me to flee — ^but whither shall I flee? Ihqpe the 
world will not go to pieces^ if brother Martin should Ml* If 
the plague spreadis, I will send the brethren away in all di- 
rections, but for my part I am placed here; obedience does 
not allow me to leave the spot until He who call^ me hither 
shall call me away. Not that i am above the fear of deaths 
(for I am not the Apostle Paul, but only his commentator,) 
but I trust the Lord will deliver me from the fear of it." Such 
was the firm resolution of the Doctor of Wittemberg. He 
whom the plague could not force to retire a single step, woukl 
he drawback from fear of Rome? would he recede in the 
prospect of the scafibld ? 

The same courage that Luther evinced in presence of the 
most formidable evils, he manifested^before the great oiks of 
the world. The Elector was well satisfied with the Vicar* 
general. He had reaped a rich harvest of relics in the Low 
Countries. Luther gave arf account of it to Spalatin. This 
affair of the relics is singular enough, occurring as it did at 
the moment when the Reformation was about to open. Ast 
jsuredly the Reformers did not see clearly whither they were 
tiding. The Elector deemed that nothing less than a bishop- 
ric was a reward commensurate with the services of the Vicar- 
general. Luther, to whpm Spalatin wrote on the suigect, 
highly disapproved the suggestion. « There are many things," 
answered he, "that are pleasing to your prince, which yet 
displease God. I do not deny that he is skilled in the con- 
cerns of the world, but in what relates to God and the salva- 
tion of souls, I consider him altogether blind, as well as his 
adviser Pfeffinger. I do not say that behind his back, like a 
calumniator; I do not conceal my opinion from them; for I 
am at all times ready myself to tell them both so to their fiioes. 
T^hy will you," continued h% « seek to surround that man 

^Ouofugiaiii'^ spero quod nan ecnrnetoitni nente fin&e MBrtma 
CB|^ L4p. A 96 Oct 1516.) 
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(IRaupitz) witk all ihe heavings and tempests of episcopal 
cares?"* 

The Elector did not take amiss the frankness of Luther. 
" The prince," wrote Spalatin, "often speaks of you m honor- 
able terms." Frederic sent the monk some stuff for a gown. 
It was of very fine cloth. « It would be too fine," said Lu- 
ther, " if it were not a prince's gift. I am not worthy that 
any man should think of me, much less ia prince, and so noble 
a prince. Those are most useful to me who think worst of 
me.t Present my thanks to our Prince for his fiivour, but 
know that I desire neither the praise of thyself nqr of others ; 
all the praise of man is vain, the praise that coineth of God 
being alone true." 

The worthy chaplain would not confine himself to his 
functions at the couxt. He wished to make himself useful to 
the people, but, like many others in all ages, he wished to do 
it without ofience, without irritating any one, and so as to con- 
ciliate general favour. " Point out to me,^' said he, in a letter 
to Luther, '< some writing to translate, but one that shall give 
general satisfaction, and at the same time be useful." " Agree- 
able and useful !" replied Luther, " that is beyond my skill. 
The better things are, the less they please. What is more 
salutary than Christ? and yet he is^to most a savour of death. 
You will say that what you intend is to be useful to those who 
love Christ ; — then cause them to hear his voice ; you will thus 
beagreeable and useful — never doubt it — ^but to a small number, 
for the sheep are but rare in this dreary region of wolves."t 

Luther, however, recommended to his friend the sermons 
of Tauler the Dominican. " I hever saw," said he, " either 
in Latin or in our language, a theology more sound or more 
conformable to the Gospel. Taste them and see how gracious 
the Lord is, but not till you have first tasted and experienced 
how bitter is every thing in ourselves."^ 

» Malta placent prmci^tao, qu« Deo displicent (L. Epp. i. p. 25.) 

t Si mihi mazime {ffosuiit qae mei pesome memnenai, (L. Epp. L 
^45.) 

t Clttd sunt aliqua salubriora, eo minus placent (L* Epp. I p. 46.) 

f Gluam amanun at, quicquid nos muom, (Ibid.) 

. I 
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It was in tae course of the year 1517 that iMhet becam# 
connected with Duke George of Saxony. The house of 
Saxony had at that time two chieft. Two princes, Ernest and 
Albert, carried off in their chikthoodfrom the castle of Alten- 
burg, by Kunz of Kaufungen, had by the treaty of hsnpsui 
been acknowledged as the founders of the two houses which 
still bear their names. The Elector Frederic, son of Ernest, 
was at the period we are recording, th^ head of the Ernestine 
branch, as his cousin Duke George was head of the Albertine 
branch. Dresden and Leipsic were situated in the states of 
this duke, and lie himself resided in the former of these cities. 
His mother,^Sidonia, was daughter of the Kiilg of Bohemia. 
George Podibrad. The long struggle which Bohemia had 
maintained with Rome, smce the time of John Huss, had had 
some influence on the Prince of Saxony. He had often man- 
ifested a desire of a Reformation. " He sucked it with his 
mother's milk," said they; **he is, by his nature, an enemy to 
the clergy."* He annoyed, in many ways, the hlshopi^, 
abbots, canons, and monks ; and his cousin, the Elector Fred- 
eric, often had to interpose in their behalf. It must hare 
seemed that Duke George would be the warmest patron of a 
Reformation^ The devout Frederic, on the .contrary, who 
had in early life assumed, in the holy sepulchre, the spurs of 
Godfrey, and armed himself with the long and heavy sword 
of the conqueror of Jerusalem, making oath to fight for the 
Church, like that valiant knight, seemed marked out to be the 
most ardent champion of Rome. But in what pertains to the 
Gospel, all the calculations of human wisdom are often de- 
ceived. The very reverse ensued. The Duke would have 
taken pleasure in bringing down the Church and the clergy, 
in humbling the bishops, whose princely retinue much ex- 
ceeded his own; but to receive into his heart the doctrine of 
the Gospel, which was to humble him, — to confess himself a 
guilty sinner, incapable of being saved except by grace, — was 
quite another thing. He would have willingly reformed 
others, but he had no idea of reforming himself. He would 
•L.Opp.(W.)xxii.p.l84a. 
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perhaps bme piA his^imnd ta the work ta oblige the Bishop 
of Meotz to ilmit himself to ime bishopric, and to have only 
foufte^ Aloises in his ^hles, as he said more than once ;* but 
wh^n he saw one altogether unlike himself appear as the Re- 
former, — ^when he beheld a plain monk undertake this work, 
and the Reformation gaining ground among the people, — the 
proud grandson of the Hussite King became the most violent 
lulversary of the reform to which he had shown himself 
fiivourable. 

In the month of July, 1517, Duke Gieorge requested Stau- 
pitz to send him a learned and eloquent preacher. Staupitz 
sent Luther, reeommoidiag him as-a man of great learning 
and irreproachable conduct The prince invited him to preach 
at Dresden inihe chapel of the castle on St. James the Elder's 
day. 

. . The day came. The Duke and his court repaired to the 
chapel to hear the preacher firom Wittemberg. Luther seized 
with joy the opportunity of giving his testimony to the truth 
b^ore such an assembly. He chose as his text the gospel of 
the day: ''Then the mother of Z^ebedee's children came to 
him with her sons," &c. (Matt. xx. 20.) He preached on 
the desires and unreasonable prayers of men, and then pro- 
ceeded to speak with energy on the assurance of salvation. 
He rested it on this foundation ;— that they who hear the word 
of Qod and believe it, are the true disciples of Christ, elect 
unto eterna] life. Then he spoke of free election ; he shewed 
that this doctrine, viewed in connection with Christ's work, 
tias power to dispel the terrors of conscience, so that men, in- 
stead of fleeing &r from the Holy God, in the consciousness 
of their unworthiness, are broi^ght by grace to seek refuge in 
Him. In conclusion, he related a story of three virgins, from 
which he deduced edifying ii»tructions. 

The word of truth male a profound impression on the 
hearers. Two of them, especially, seemed to pay particular 
att^tion to the sermon of the monk of Wittemberg. The 
first was a lady of respectable appearance, seated on the 

• U %). (W.) xxS. p. 1849. 
17» 



beaehet of the cottrt, aad on m^Kxie featntefe m]glftl)e tmc^ a 
deep ^notion. This was Maidame de la Sale, lady of the b^- 
chamber to the Duchess. The other was Jerome EmseF) 
licentiate of canon law, and secretary and coonsellor to the 
Duke. Emser was gifted with talents and extensive acquire- 
ments. A courtier, a skilful politician, he would have wi^ed 
at once to satisfy two opposite parties,— 4o ^pem at Rome as a 
defender of the Papacy, and at the same time shine among the 
learned men of Germany. But b^ieath this dexterous policy 
lay hid much violence of character. It was the chapel of the 
castle of Dresden that was die scene of the first meeting of 
Luther and Emser, who wero destkied afterwards to break 
more than one lance tc^ether. 

The dinner hour sounded in the castle, and so(m thb dudd 
&mily and the difierent persons of the court were assembled 
round the table. The conversation naturally turned on the 
morning preacher. " How did you like the sermcni V^ said 
the Duke to Madame de la Sale. << If I could but hesur one 
other such sermcm," answered she, ^ I would cBe in peace." 
"And V re{4icd Duke George angrily "would give some- 
thing not to have heard it ; for such sermons are good for no- 
thing, and serve only to encourage men in sin." 

The master having thus made known his opinion, the 
courtiers gave vent to their dissatk&ction Each was ready 
with his remark. Some asserted that in Luther's story of the 
three virgins, he had in his eye three ladies of the court;— 
hereupon much talk and whispering ensued. The three ladies 
were rallied on the circumstance of the monk of Wittemberg, 
having, as they said, publicly pointed them out* " He is an 
ignorant fellow," said soma "A proud monk f" said others. 
Each one criticised the sermon in his own manner, and made 
the preacher say what he pleased. The truth had fallen in 
the midst of a court little prepared to receive it. Everyone 
mangled it at his will But whilst the word of God was thus 
to some an occasion of falling, it was to the lady of the bed- 

• Hm tiw postea in auU prindpis, a me notatas ganienmt (L. Ifipfk 
i. p.85.^ 



chainber a comer-stone of edification. One montb afterwards, 
rii^ feU. dek, embraced with confidence the grace of the 
Saviour, and died with joy.* 

As to the Duke, it was not perhaps in vain that he heard 
this testimony to the truth. Whatev^ had been his opposi- 
tion to the Reformation during his life, he is known to have 
deelar^ xm his death-bed that he had no other hope than in 
the merits of Christ. 

It was a matter of course that Emser should do the honours 
to Luther in the name of his master. He invited him to isupper. 
Luther declined. But Emser pressed him till he assented. 
Luther expected to meet only a few friends, but he soon saw 
it was a trap laid for him.f A master of arts of Leipsic and 
several Dominicans were with the Prince's secretary. The 
m^er of arts, full of confidence in himself, and of hatred 
against Luther, accosted him with a friendly and gentle air, 
but soon lost his temper, and talked loudly.j: The debate was 
opiened. The discussion turned, says Luther, on the solemn 
trifling of Aristotle and St. Thomas. § In conclusion, Luther 
challenged the master of arts to define, with all the learning 
of the Thomists, in what obedience to God's commandments 
consisted. The master of arts, though puzzled, put a good* 
fiice upon it. " Pay me my fees first," said he, holding out 
his hand, " Da pasium" as though he were called on to give 
a formal lecture, treating the guests as his scholars. "At 
this ridiculous reply," adds the Reformer, " we all laughed 
outright, and hereupon vye separated." 

During this conversation, a Dominican had listened at the 
door. He wanted to enter that he might spit in Luther's 
fiice.|| He, however, restrained himself ; but publicly boasted 
of it afterwards. Emser, delighted to see his guests contend- 
ing with each other, while he himself appeared to maintain a 

• Keith. Leb. Luth. p. 32. 

t Inter medias me insidiaa conjectum. (L. Epp. i 85.) 

t In me acriter et clamosd invectus est (Ibid.) 

I Super Amtdtelif et Thome nugis. (Ibid.) 

R Ne proArct et in fteiem mei cpueret (Ibid.) 



guarded medium, took pains to excuse himi^ to Ludier on. A* 
incident of the evening.* The latter returned to Wittemb^ig. 

He Bgain applied himself laboriously to wotk. He waf 
preparing six or seven young 4iyine8^ who were about to ip- 
dergo examination for license to teach. What most plfc^ced 
him was^ that their promotipn would contribute to the dowQ&l 
of Aristotle. "I would lose no time," said he, " in adding to 
the number o{ his opponents. " f And with this object, he, about 
that time, published some theses which deserve our attention. 

The Freedom of the WiU was his high subject He had 
already slightly touched on it in the theses of Feldkirchen* 
he now went more fully into the question. Ever since the 
promulgation of Christianity, a controversy has been carried 
on, with more or less keenness, between the two doctrines of 
the liberty and the bondage of the human wili.. Certiua 
scholastic writers, as Pelagius, and others, had taught that 
man possessed, from his own nature, a freedom of will, or the 
power of loving God and doing righteousness. Luther denied 
this doctrine; not in order to deprive man of liberty, but that 
he might lead him to obtain it. The point of dispute, then, ia 
not, as has been commonly said, between liberty and slavery ; 
it is between a liberty proceeding from man's nature, and a 
liberty that cometh of God. The one party, who call thei^- 
selves the advocates of liberty, say to man:. "Thou hast the 
power to do right, thou hast no need of more liberty !" the 
others, who hare been styled the partizans of slavery, say to 
him the very reverse : " True liberty is what thou needest, 
and it is what God offers to thee in the Gospel." On the one 
side, they talk of liberty so as to perpetuate servitude ; on the 
other, they proclaim to us our bondage that we may obtaia 
liberty. Such has been the contest in St Paul's time; m the 
days of St. Augustine ; and, again, in those of Luther. Tto 
one party, congratulating man on his freedom, would, in effect^ 
reconcile him to slavery ; the other, showing how his fetters 
may be struck off, are the true advocates of liberty. 

. ♦ EnixS sese excusavit 

t Cuius vellexn hostes cito quamplurimos iieri. (Epp. 1 59.) 



i ' But we ^oak^be Reiving cHirselves, if we are to aim up, 
: kk this questioa, the whole (^ the Refbnnatio&^ It iar one, atid 
^ly one, of many doctrines that the professor of Wittemberg 
contended for. It would, especially, be a strange error to as- 
0iBrt,lhat the Reformation was a fatalism, — an opposition to 
the notimi of human liberty. It was a noble emarreipation 
of the mind of man. Bursting the many cords with which 
the hierarchy had tied down the thoughts of men, — restoring 
fee ideas of liberty, of right of free investigation, — it liberated 
its own age, ourselves, and the reinotest posterity. And let 
iwMie say : ** True, the Reformation did literate man from all 
human despotism ; but, at the same time, reduced him to sla- 
very in other things, by proclaiming the sovereignty of grace." 
Doubtless, ibs aim was to bring the human will into harmony 
with the divine will, to sulgect the former absolutely to the 
latter, and to blend them together. But where is the philoso- 
fiher who does not know, that perfect conformity to the will 
of God is the sole, sovereign, and complete liberty ; and that 
man will never be truly free, until perfect righteousness and 
unchanging truth reign ilnrivalled in his heart and mind ? 

The following are a few of the ninety-nine propositions 
which Luthei^ put forth in the church, against the Pelagian 
rationalism of the scholastic theology : — 

*< It is true that man, who is become ' a bad tree,' can but 
wiU and do what is evil. 

" It is felse that the will, left to itself, can do good as well 
to evil ; lor it is not free, but led captive. 

" It is not in the power ef man's will to purpose or not pur- 
pose all that is suggested to him. 

" Man, by nature, cannot wish that God should be God. 
He would prefer that himself should be God, and that God 
should not be God. 

' ** The excellent, infallible, and sole preparation for grace, is 
the election and the everlasting predestination of God.* 

* Optima et infalUbilis «d gratiam preparatio et unica di^positio est 
•Uctta Dei •lectio St pnedMtinatio. TL. Opp. lat. I Sd) 



tot TKEMi. 

<< It 18 fidse to say, thift msia, if he doet all io las fowex^ 
dissipates the obstacles to divine g^ace. 

^ In one word, nature possesses neither a pure reason n(»r a 
good will* 

<' On man's part, there is nothing that goes before grae% 
-—nothing but impotency and rebellion. 

<< There is no moral virtue without pride or sadness,— 4hal 
is to say, without sin. 

" From first to last, we are not the masters of our actions^ 
but their slaves. 

"We do not become righteous by doing that which la 
righteous; but having become righteous we do that which is 
righteous. 

" He who says'a theologian, unacquainted with logic, is ai 
heretic and empiric, makes an empirical and heretical asser* 
tion. 

" There is no form id reasoning or syllogism suited to tha 
things of God.t 

" If the syllogistic method were applicable to divine thingi^ 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity would be knoton and not ^e- 
lieved, 

" In a word, Aristotle is to theology as darkness to light 

" Man is more opposed to the grace of God than to the law 
itself 

" He who is destitute of the grace of God sins incessantly^ 
though he should neither kill, nor steal, nor commit adultery. 

" He sins, because he does not fulfil the law spiritually. 

" It is the righteousness of hypocrites not to kill, and not to 
commit adultery in outward acts. 

" The law of God and the will of man are two oppodiles, 
which, without the grace of God, cannot be made to meet J 

" What the law prescribes the will never seeks, unless, from 
fear or interest, it effects to seek it. 

* Breviter nee rectum dictamen habet natura nee bonam Toluntatem. 

(lb.) 

t Nulla forma syllogistiea tenet in tennink divinis. . (L. Opp. lat. i. 56.) 
X Lex et vcduntaa sunt advenarii dao one gratia Dei implacabikai 
CIKpuST.) 
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^ The k w vi a task-master of our will, which is not broagirt 
faito obedience, iULve only by the young child bom unto u&* 
(Isa. ix. 6.) 

<< The law makes sin to abound, for it irritates and repels 
fliewia 

« But the grace of God makes righteousness to abound *by 
Jesus Christ ;' who leads us to love the law. 

<< All the works of the law seem fair without, but are sin 
within. 

" The win, K¥hen it turns towards the law, without the 
grace ^ God, does so only for its own self-pleasing. 

^ They are still under Uie curse who do the works of th6 
law. ^ 

" Blessed are all they who do works of the grace of God. 
' ^ The law which is good, and in which we have life, is the 
loye of God shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 

''Grace is not given, that works maybe done oft^ier or 
easier; but because, without grace, no work of love c&n b^ 
dcme. 

^' To love Gbd is to abhor ourselves, and to have nothing 
out of God."t 

Thus, Luther attributes to God all good that man can do. 
It is not enough to repair and patch up, if we may so speak 
man's will ; an entirely new will must be given him. God 
only could have said this ; because God only could accom- 
plish it This is one of the greatest and most important truths 
that the human mind can receive. ( 

But Luther, while proclaiming the impotence of man, did « 
not fall into a contrary extreme to that he opposed. He says, 
in his 8th thesis : " It does not follow, from this statement, that 
the win is in its nature bad : that is, that its nature is that of 
evil itself, as the Manicheans have asserted."t The nature of 

* Lex est exactor Toluntatitf, qui non superatur nk& per Parmlmn^qpii 
natiu est nobis. (L. Opp. lat i. 57.) 

t L. Opp. lips. zvii. p. 143; and Opp. lat i. 

t Nee igittir sequiiar qqod sit naturaliter mala, id est aatoia mal^ 
•■mindmn Mtninheos. (Ibid.) 
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nuA was at first eesentkny good: k h«4tinied aside hmtt 
good, — that i^/rom God/— sand inclined to evH. Still its hdy 
and glorious origin remains, ami it may, by the power of 
God, be restored and renewed. The office of Christianity is 
thus to restore it. it is true, the Grospel representa man in a 
condition of humiliation and Impotence, but between two plates 
of glory and of grandeur^-^ p$»t glory, from which he has 
bpen hurled, and a future glory, to which he is called. That ^ 
is the real truth : man knows it, and on the slightest consider- 
ation, he perceives that all that is said of his present purity, 
power, and glory, is nothing but a fiction designed to lull and 
soothe his pride. 

Luther, in his theses, prote^ed not only against the pre- 
tBided goodness of man's will, but also against the asserted 
illumination of his understanding in regard to divine things. 
The schoolmen had exalted human reasc^ as well as mall's 
will. This theology, as it had been represented by some of 
its teachers, was at the bottom a kind of rationalism. The 
propositions that we have quoted, shew this. We might sup- 
pose them>directed against the rationalism of our day. In the 
theses which were the signal of the Reformation, Luther ' 
c;£nsured the Church and the popular superstitions which had 
overloaded the Gospel with indulgences, purgatory, and so 
many other abuses. In the thesi^s we have now quoted, he 
attacked the schools and the rationalism which had retrenched 
from the Gospel the doctrine of God's sovereign grace. The 
Reformation turned against rationalism before it attacked su- 
perstition. It proclaimed the rights of God before it lopped 
off the excrescences of man. It was positive— before it was 
negative. This has not been sufficiently adverted to, and yet, 
if we do not keep it in mind, it is impossiWe to appreciate this 
religious revolution and its true^nature. 

However this may be, the truths that Luther had just ex- 
pressed with so much energy, were quite new to his hearefs* 
To maintain these theses at Wittemberg would have been an 
easy thing. His influence prevailed there. It might have 
been said that he was choosing a field in which he ki^w no 



wgttigonwt ccmM oppose him. Bj ofkmg battk in another 
university, he was giving them^a wider publicity ; and it was 
through publicity that the Reformati(m was to be^fiected. He 
c^se Erfurth, whose divmes had shewp themselves so (^en- 
ed with him. 

He therefore sent these theses to John.Lange, prior of £r- 
furth, and wrote to him thus : <' My anxiety to know your 
mind on these paradoxes ia great, perhi^ extreme. 1 8tr(»gly 
suspect that your theologians will consider as paradox, and 
even as cacodopCy that which I must always consid^ very or- 
thodox.* Tell me, therefore,, your opinion, as soon as you 
can. Pray inform the faculty of theology, and all others, that 
I am ready to come amcmg you, and publicly maintain these 
propositions, either in the University or in the monastery." 
It does not appear that Luther's challenge was accepted. The 
monks of Erfurth~contented themselves with letting. him know 
that these theses had greatly displeased them^ 

But he determined to send them into another part of Ger- 
many. He turned his eyes, for that purpose, on one who 
played a remarkable part in the history of the Reformation, 
and whose character it is necessary we should understand. 

John Meyer, a distingyished professpr, was then teaching 
at the university of Ingolstadt, in Bavaria. He was a native 
ofEck, a village of Suabia, and was commonly called Doctor 
Eck. He was a friend of Luther, who highly esteemed his 
talents and information. He was full of intelligence, well 
read, and gifted with an extraordinary memory. To his 
learning he united eloquence. His action and voice expressed 
the liveliness of his genius. Eck was, as to talent, in south- 
era Germany, what Luther was in the noith. They were 
the two most distinguished theologians of that period, though 
differing widely in their tendency, as the sequel showed. 
Ingolstadt almost rivalled Wittemberg. - The reputation of 
the two Doctors drew from all sides to their respective uni- 
versities a crowd of students eager to listen to their lectures. 
Their personal qualities, not less than their learning, endeared 

• Ibm ocodoxa vidoi. (L. Epp. L 60.) 
VOL. h 18 
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them to their schokrd. The character oi Eck has Been eea- - 
cured. An incident of his Hfe will shew, that, at this period 
at least, his heart was not closed against generous impulses. 

Among .the students, whom his reputation had attracted to 
Ingolstadt, was a young man named Urban Regius, bom oil 
the banks of one of the Swiss lakes. He had studied first at 
the university of Friburg in Brisgau. Arriving at Ingol-. 
stadl, whith^ the reputation orEck had attracted him. Urban 
there attended courses of philosophy, and won the doctor's fa- 
vour. Obliged, to * provide for his own necessities, he found 
himself compelled to take charge of the education of aome, 
young nobles. He watf not only to overlook their conduct 
and studies, but himself to buy for them the books and clothes 
diey needed. These youths were accustomed to dress well 
and live expensively. Regius, uneasy at this, requested thft. 
pflT^Eits to remove their sons. ^Take courage," answered 
they. His debts increased, ^lis creditors became ciamorotu^ 
he knew not what would become of him. The Emper(»r waA: 
then collecting an army against the Turks. Some recruiting 
parties arrived at Ingolstadt. In his desperation Urban ea«: 
listed. He appeared in the ranks in military garb, at a re«[ 
view preparatory to marching. Just then, Doctor Eck ar*^ 
rived in the square with some of his colleagues. To his greats 
surprise, he recognised his student in the midst of the recruitii 
"Urban Regius!" Said he, approaching him, and fixing on 
him a scrutinizing eye. « I am here !" answered the con- 
script "What, I pray you, is the cause of this change?" 
The young man told his story. " I will settle the affair," an- 
swered Eck. He then proceeded to take away his halberd, 
and bought his discharge from the recruiting ofllcers. The 
parents, threatened by the Doctor with the displeasure of their 
prince, sent the necessary funds for their children's expendi- 
ture. Urban Regius was preserved, to become at a later pe- 
riod one of the supporters of the Reformation. 

It was Doctor Eck that Luther pitched on to make known 
in the southern states, his theses on Pelagianrsm and the Ra« 
ttonaliam of the schools. He did not however. M&nd fht*mS^ 



icfcllo tte Profe(»or of Ing^olsladt, but addrfiMed than to their 
common firiend, the worthy Christopher Schemrl, town-clerk 
of the tfty of Nuremberg, requesting him to forward them to 
Eckj at Ingolstadt, which was hot hr from Nuremberg. ^ I 
send you," said he, "my propositions, (merely paradoxical, 
or even kakistodoxical as they seem to many); commu- 
nicate them to our dear Eck, that learned and sagacious man, 
that I may know "what he thinks of them."* It was thus Lu- 
ther then spoke of I>octor Eck ; such was the friendship which 
united them. Luther was not the first to break (^this good 
understanding. 

But the combat was not to be fought on that ReUi These 
theses turned, it may be thought, on doctrines of higher impor- 
tance than those which, two months after, set the whole Church 
in a flame. And yet, notwithstanding Luther's challenge, 
thoy passed unnoticed. They were read, at the most, in the 
precincts of the school, and they^made no se&sation beyond 
in bounds. The reason of this was that they contained only 
ai^emic propositions, and theological doctrines ; whilst the 
theses which followed had immediate reference to an evil which 
had grown up in the midst of the people, and overflowed Grer- 
many on all sides. So long as Luther confined himself to 
bringing forth long-forgotten doctrine, no response was heard. 
When he pointed to^ the abuses which ofiended all minds, 
every one gave ear. 

Nevertheless, Luther, in both cases, did but design to raise 
one of those theological discussions then frequent in the Uni- 
versity. His ideas did not range beyond that circle. He had 
no thought of becoming a Reformer. He had a low opinioh 
of his own powers, and his humility even amounted to mistrust 
and anxiety, " 1 deserve, — such is my ignomnce," — said he, 
"nothing better than to be hidden in a corner unknown to 
every one."t But a powerful hand drew him forth from this 

• Ecdo nostro eruditissimoetingeniodsfimo viro«zhibete, ut aaduan et 
vkleam quid vocet illas. (L. Epp. I p. 63.) 
tL. 0pp. (W.)xviiL 1944. 
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earner^ wliere be would have wished to remaia unlmownlt 
the world. Aa occurrence, which did not depeaid on Luther'a 
will, threw him on the field of battle, and the conflid began. 
lit 18 this providential circumstance that the jirogrets of erento 
colls on us to narrate. 



BOOK III. 



THB INDULOENCXS, AND TBS 1HlfB& 

1517— 15ld. 

A esBAT agUatioa reigned, at that time, among tha 
people of Qermany. Tlie Church had opened a vast market 
on the earth. Judging from the crowd of buyers, and the 
noise and jests of the dealers, we might call it a fair; but a 
fiiir held by monks. The merchandise they extolled, ofiering 
it at a reduced price, was, said they, the salvation of souls I 

The dealers passed through the country in a gay carriage, 
escorted by three horsemen, in great state, and spending freely. 
One might have thought it some dignitary on a royal pro* 
gress, with his attendants and officers, and not a common 
dealer, or a begging monk. When the procession approached 
a town, a messenger waited on the magistrate : *^ The grace 
l)f God, and of the Holy Father, is at your gates !" said the 
envoy. Instantly every thing was in motion in the place. 
The clergy, the priests, the nuns, the council, the school- 
masters, the trades,^ with their flags,— 4nen and women, young 
and old, went forth to meet the merchants, with lighted tapers 
iu their hands, advancing to the sound of music, and of all 
the belb of the place ; " so that," says an historian, " they 
could not have given a grander welcome to God himself." 
SaluUitions being exchanged, the whole procession moved to- 
ward the church. The pontiff's bull of grace was borne in 
front, on a velvet cushion^ or on cloth of gold. The chief 

18* 



vendor of indulgences followed, supporting a large red woedm > 
cross ; and the whole procession moved in this manner, snniddt 
singing, prayers, and the smoke of incense. The sound of 
organSj and a concert of instruments, received the monkiA 
dealer and his attendants into the church. The cross he boie 
with him was erected in front of the altar : on it was hung the 
Pope's arms ; and, as long as it remained there, the clergy of 
the place,^ the penitentmries, and the sub-commissioners, with 
white wands in their hands^ came «very day after vespers, or 
heibie the salutation, to de homage to it* This great bustle 
excited a lively sensation in the quiet towns of Germany. 

One person in particular drew the attention of the specta- 
tors in these sales. It was he who bore the great red cross 
and had the most prominent part assigned to him. He ww 
clothed in the habit of the Dominicans, and his port was Idiy* 
His voice was sonorous, and he seemed yet in the prime of ^ 
his strength, though he was past his sixty-third year.f This / 
man, who was the son of a goMsmith of Leipsic named Dies, ^ 
boie ihe nam&^of John Diezel or TetzeL He had studied in 
his native town, had taken his bachelor's degree in 1487, a4d - 
entered two years later into the order of the Dominicans. 
Numerous honours had been accumulated on him. Bachelot 
of Theology, Prior of the Dominicans, Apostolical Commis- 
sioner, Inquisitor, (hereticce pravitatis ijiquisitor^) he had • 
ever since the year 1502, filled the office of an agent fof the ' 
sale of indulgences. The experience he had acquired as a ' 
subordinate functionary had very early raised him to the station - 
of chief commisioner. He had an allowance of 80 florins 
per month, all his expenses defrayed, and he was allowed a 
carnage and three horses; but we may readily imagine that 
his indirect emolumients far exceeded his allowances. lb 
1507, he gained in two days at Freyberg 2000 florins. If 
his occupation resembled that of a mountebank, he had also ( 
the morals of one. Convicted at Inspruck of adultery and 

* Instruction of the Archbishop of Mentz tp the sub-comiiiiMiOiMOri flf ^ t 
the Indulgence, &c. art. 8. 

f Ingenio ferox etcorpore robustus. (Cochl. bA 



•boMoabk.pvftiigacy, he^wat neur psyihg'the fbtfek of his 
life^ The Emperor Maximilian ^d ordered that he should 
be |mt k^ a sack and thrown into the riv^. The Elector 
Frederic of Saxony had interceded for him, and ohtelned his 
j)a«icnL^ Bnt the^ lesson he had received had not tanght him 
mure decency. He carried aboiH with him two of his 
clnidr^iL Mkkz, the Pope's legate, cites the &ct^ in one of 
hi^letters.t It would have been haid to find in all the clois- 
ters of Grermany a ms!n more adapted to the traffic with which 
he was clmrged.. To the theology of a mcmk, and the zeal 
and spirit of ^n inquisitor^ he united the greatest effrontery. 
Wh^t most helped him in his oMce was the -fecility he dis- 
pb;^e4 in the invention of ti^ strange stories with which the 
tasl& of the common people is generally pleased. No means 
caj»e amiss to hio^ to fill his cofiers. Lifting up his voice 
and giving loQse to a coarse volubility, he offered his indui- 
geiftces to all comers, and excelled any salesman at a &ir in 
rejpommending his merchandise.:^ 

As soon as the cross was elevated with the Pope's arms 
suspended uppn it, Tetzel ascended the pulpit, ax»d, with a 
bold tone, began, in the presence of the crowd whom the 
ceremony had drawn to the sacred spot, to exalt the efficacy 
of indulgences. The people listened and wondered at the ad- 
mirable virtues ascribed to them. A Jesuit historian says 
hijcnself, in speaking of the Dominican friars whom Tetzel 
had associated with him : — " Some of these preachers did not 
fiiil, as usual, to distort their sul]^ec^ and so to exaggerate the 
value of the indulgences as to lead the people to believe that^ 
as soon as they gave their money, they were certain <^ sal- 
vation and of the deliverance of souls from purgatory."^ 

If such were the pupils, we may imagine what lengths the 

*WeIchen ChurfuTst Friederich vom Sack zu Inspruck er beten 
Hatte. (Mathes. x.) 

t L. 0pp. (W.) XV. 862. 

t Circumfcruntur venales indulgentis in his regionibus a TecdiO| 
Ddmmtcano impudentissimo sycophanUL (Melancth. Vita Lath.) 

I Ilist. de Lutheranisme par le P. Maimbourg dd la eompagnie do 
Tenia. 1681, p. 31. 
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master went Let ua hetr <me of Aeae Jwraiqfiifie, ] 

ced after the ecectipn of the cross. ■ < ■ .^ ^ 

« Indulgences/' said he, << are the most precioosttida^dbikiii 
of God's gifts. ^ 

<< Thk cross? — (pointing to the red erosa^^hitf as mneli 
efficacy as the. cross of Jesus Christ.* -; 

»« Draw near, and I will give ycm letters, duly seeled, iy 
which even the sins you diall h^re&fter desire to cmdmi^^hall 
be all forgiven you. 

" I would not exchange my privileges for those of Saiol 
Peter in heaven, for I have saved nK>re aouls with my indole 
gences than he with his sermons. 

" There is no «n so gr^at that the indulgence cannot roink 
it, and even if any one should (which is doubtless impossible) 
ravish the Holy Virgin Mother <d God, let him pay,-*4et fakm 
only pay largely, and it shall be forgiven him^f 

<^ Even repentance is not indispensable. 1 

<<But more than all this: indulgences save not Ao ^rlqp 
alone, they felso save the dead. .? r. 

" Ye priests, ye nobles, ye tradesmen, ye wives, yemaid^ni^ 
and ye young men hearken to your departed parents ad 
friends, who cry to you from the bottomless ab]^ : * We art 
enduring horrible torment ! a small alms would deliver us^--*- 
you can give it, and you will not!' " ■ : 

A shudder ran through his hearers at these word^ li^erot 
by the formidable voice of the mountebank monk. 

" The very moment," continued. Tetzel, " that the money 
clinks against the bottom of the chest, the soul escapes! from 
purgatory and flies free to heaven. J 

'' O, senseless people, and almost like to beasts, who do not 

» L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 1393. 

I- Teteel defended and maintained this assertion in his aiitil^beae^ 
published the same year. (Th. 99, 100, 101.) — Sub-cpmmissatiif, intdi 
per ac prndicatoribus yeniarum imponere, ut si quis per impossilnie Difr 
f enetricem semper yirginem violadset, quod eundem indulgentiani^ 
"▼igore absolvere possent, luce clarior est. (Positiones fratris L Tei^ 
^uibus defendit indul^ntias control Lutherum.) 

jTh.56. (Ibid.) 



^i »y i >| eri the gmce so richly offered f This day, beftren 
tt on all »des open. Do you now refuse to enter 1 When 
lbcii4Bb you int^ to come in? This day you may redeem 
many souls. Dull and heedless man, with ten grosch^ you 
4MA-deliver your father from purgatory, and you are soun- 
l^e&l that you will not rescue him. In the day d' judg- 
fient^ my opnsci^ice will he dear; but you will be punished 
tte jaore sevei^y for^neglecting so great a salvation. I pro- 
test that though you should have only one coat, you ought to 
Mr^ it off* and sell it, to purchase this grace. ^ Our Lord Qod 
no longer deals with us as God. He has given all power to 
the Pope!" 

:: Then, having recourse to other inducements, he added :— 
f*Do yott know why our inost Holy Lord distributes so rich 
angraoe? The dilapidated Church of St. Peter and St Paul 
it to be restored, so as to be unparalleled ii^ the whole earth. 
That church contains the bodies of the holy apostles, Peter 
pd^&ol, and a vast company of martyrs. Those sacred bo* 
dies, owing to the present condition of the edifice^ are now, 
^knt e<mtinually trodden, flooded, polluted, dishonoured, and 
Mttng in tain and hail. Ah ! ^all those holy ashes be snf« 
And to remain degraded in the mire ?" ♦ 
— Tllis touch of description never failed to produce an ira* 
pre&sion on many hearers. There was an eager desire to aid 
^DOvLeoX. who had not the means of sheltering from the 
tain the bodies of St. Peter azHl St. Paul ! 

The speaker next proceeded to declaim against the disputer^j 
who i^ouM question, and the traitors who should oppose his 
mission :— " Fdeclare them all excommunicated !" 

~ T^n turning to the docile souls among his hearers, and 
impiously perverting the Scripture : " BJessed," sdid he, 
<^4)k)tted are the eyes that see what you see, for I tell you 
that many prophets and many kings have desired to see the 
Affigs^ which ye see, and have not seen them, and to hear the 
tbings which ye hear, and have not heard them." And as a 
finish to his address, pointing to the strong box in vdiich the 
• Imtmction of the Archbishop of Menti^ && 
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mcmey was receired, he generally concluded fait moving 4m- 
courae by thrice calling on the people : " Bring yotir money! 
bring money! bring money!" "He nltered this cry with 
auch a dreadful bellowing," observed Luther, "that one might 
have thought some wild bull was rushing among the peo^ 
and goring them with his horns." • The moment be i^ 
made an end, he came down ihe steps of the pulpit, ran to- 
wards the strong box, and in sight of all the people, threw'in 
a piece of silver with a loud sound^f 

Such were the discourses that Germany heard with astmii^h* 
ment, in the days wh«i God was preparing Luther. 

The sermon ended, the indulgence was consklered as hav- 
ing " established its throne in the place with due sol^nmt^." 
Confessionals, surmounted with the Pope's arms, were pre- 
pared. The sulH:ommi8sioners and confessors chosen wiere 
held to represent the apostolic penitentiaries, or absoiv&g 
priests of Rome, at the period of a great jubilee ; and on &Ah 
of their confessionals were inscribed thehr names and titles, t 

Then the people came in crowds to the confessors. Troy 
came, not with contrite hearts, but with money in their hafipSs. 
Men, women, the young, the poor, and those who lived- by 
alms,— every one then found money. The absolving priest, 
after again setting forth the indulgence, thus addressed did 
penitents : " How much money can you, in your conscience, 
spare to obtain so perfect a remission?" "This question," 
said the Archbishop of Mentz, in his instructions to the com- 
missioners, " must be put at the moment, in order that the peni- 
tents may be better disposed to contribute." 

These conditions fulfilled were all that was necessary. In 
the Pope's bull, something was indeed said of the repentence 
of the heart and confession of the lips ; but Tetzel and hia 
companions cautiously abstained from all mention of these; 
otherwise their coffers might have remained empty. The 

* ReBoIot on the 32iid Thesis. 

t Teutiel, Refonnationgesch. Myconii Ref. Hist Instractioiiof tiM 
Archbishop of Mentz to the SiibH»rnininsioneri of the indulgence.-' 
Theses of Lather. 

t InstnicCioii, «le. 6. 69. 
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.^ fl;ro|u^i8Copal instructiona forbade even to mention coni^sioa 
or contrition. Three gr^at benefits \vere proclaimed. It is 
, awfficient to notice the first. " The first benefit we announce," 
said the commissioners, acting on their instructions, " is the 
complete pardon of all sins ; and it is not possible to speak of 
^y greater bene& than this, since man who lives in sin is 
deprived of the divine favour, and by this complete pardon he 
recovers the grace of God.* Now we affirm, that to obtain 
these^ great blessings, it is only necessary to purchase an in- 
dulgence.! And as to those who desire to deliver souls, from 
purgatory, and to procure for them the forgiveness of all their 
apus, let them put their money in the chest ; but it is not need- 
fill thaX they should feel sorrow of heart, or make confession 
i^th the lips4 Let them only hasten to bring their money, 
. fij^ they will thus do a work most profitable to departed souls, 
, and to the building of ^ the Church of St. Pe^er." Greater 
. l^lessings could not be proposed, nor at a lovyer cost. 

. Confession bjsing gone through, (and it was soon despatched,) 
.^ the faithful hastened to the vendor. Only one was commis 
I fiioned to sell. He had his counter close to the cross. He 
. lufned a scrutinising glance on those who came. He exam- 
ined their manner, step, and attire, and demanded a sum in 
proportion to the apparent circumstances of the party present- 
i|ag himself Kings, queens, princes, archbishops, bishops, 
^c were to pay, according to the regulation, for an ordinary 
iodulgaice, twenty-five ducats ; abbots, counts, barons, &c. ten. 
The other nobles, superiors, and all who had an annual in- 
come of 500 fiorins, were to pay six. Those who had an 
, income of 200 florins, one; Ihe rest, half a florin. And fur- 
ther, if this scale could not in every instance ht observed, full 
, jpower was given to the apostolic commissary, and the whole 
might be arranged according to the dictates of sound reason, 

• Die ente Gnade ist die Tollkommene Vergebung alier Sdnden, &c, 
butmetion 19. 
> t Nop den Bekhtbrief 2a kanfen. (Ibid. 36.) 

I Avch istnicht ndthig das sie in dem Heizen zerknirscht sind, und 
nit dem Mund gebdehtet haben. (Ibid. 38.) 
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and the generosity of the giver.* For pftrticukr sins Tet«I 
had a private scale. Polygamy cost six ducats ; sacrilege and 
perjury, nine ducats-, murder, eight ; witchcraft, two. Samson, 
who carried on in Switzerland the same traffic as Tetzel in 
Germany, had rather a different scale. He charg^ for into- 
ticidefour livrestoumois; for a parricideor fratricide, one ducatt 

The apostolic commissaries sometimes encountered difficul- 
ties in their commerce. It often happened, as well in the 
towns as in the villages, that husbands were opposed to &e 
traffic, and forbade their wives to carry any thing to the d«der^ 
What were their superstitious partners to do ? " Have ypu 
not your marriage portion, or some other property, at your 
disposal V asked the vendors. « In that case yott can dispose 
of it for this holy purpose, without your husband's consent,":^ 

The hand that delivered the indulgence could not receive 
the money: that was forbidden under the severest penalties;— 
there was good reason to fear that hand might not always be 
trust worthy. The penitent was himself to drop the price of 
his pardon into the chest. ^ An angry look vS%s cast on thoas 
who dared to close their purses. I 

If, among those who pressed into the confessionals, there 
came one whose crimesliad 1)een public, and yet untouched 
by the civil laws, such person was obliged, first of all, to do 
public penance. He was conducted to a chapel, or sacris^^ 
there he was stripped of his clothes, his shoes taken off hit 
foet, and he left in his shirt They made him fold his arms 
upon his breast, placed a light in one hand, and a wax cap^ 
in the other. Then the penitent walk^ at the head of th« 
procession, which passed to the red cross. Ifo kneeled 
till the singing and the collect were concluded; then th« 
commissary gave out the psalm, ^^ Miserere neV* The 
confessors immediately approached the penitent, and led 
him across the station towards the commissary, who, 

* Nadi den Satzen der gestinden Vemuft, nach ihrer M n gniltoiHi 
and Freigebigkeit (Inftmction, &c. 26.) 
t MuUer's Rdiq. iu. p. 264. 

t Wider den Willen ihree Mannea, (In«tracti<m, 27.) ^ ■ 
f Ik 87,90, 91. tt Luth. C^ LeipB. xffi. m 



dririlBilir Ae iM^ aiidiitnkiiiflr J^thme geii% ^ tte 
bjtek,* Said : " Qod take pity on thee, and pardoa thy $m B* 
rAftfiff ibis, lie gesve out the Kyrie deisonr^^^oe. Then the 
ifMliHent b^g led bdek^ a^ pbced before the eross^ the eon- 
4B8m^ prdaounced the apostolical ttbaolmion, and deelared him 
;«cili9lfttedm the com|»ny of the faithful. Wcetehed muih- 
ini^ieft^ts^aclitded by a pftS9age of Scripture, which, ^ such « 
4i(tie, w^s % pro^^ioitl 

We will give oae of these fetters of absolution. It i$ worA 
;while to JciJDw the contems of these diploma^ which gave oc- 
eaii«i to the Relbmuution. 

- " Our Lord Jesi^ Christ have mwcy on thee, N.N., and 
^thsolve thwby the meritt of hiamost holy sufferings 1 And 
^^I, in virtue d* the apostolic power committed to me, absolve 
M thee from all ^ecclesii^tical censures, judgments, and penal- 
***&« that thou ma3rst have merited; and further, from all ex- 
.'*' cesses, sins, and crimes thttt thou nia3rst have committed, 
' however great and enormous they may be, and of whatever 
^Idad, — even though ^y should be reserved to our holy 
^^her the Pope, and to the Apostolic See. I ^bce all the 
^ stains of weakness, and all traces of the shame tlmt thou 
^^Hwaqrst have drawn upon thyself by such actions. I remit 
^tfae pains thou wouldst hove had to endure in purgatory. I 
* receive thee again to the sacraments of the Church. I hereby 
^^ reinoorporate thee in the communion of the saints, and re- 
^ store thee to the innocence and purity of thy baptism ; so 
^ that, at the moment of death, the gate of the place of tor- 
•^ ment shall be shut against thee, and the gate of the pnradke 
^ of joy shall be opened unto thee. And if thou i^uldst live 
^ kng, this grace continueth unchangeable, till the lime of thy 
^aad. 

' « In the name of the Pa&er, of the Son, and of tike Holy 
"Spirit Amen. 

: « Th# Brother, John Tetzel, commissary, lailh «gwMl tUs 
"^ with his own hand." 

In this document, we see with what art presuni]^WW «nd 

• DreimalgelfaMianf^eiiR^elBeii. (inilfnietion.) 
vol.. L \9 

/ 
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ftbedoctrkwwttre faifryriied among mcurf wai <:iuliiili 
expressions. 

All the feidiful were to come and confess m tlite spdt wheta 
the red cross was set up. None but the sick, old Aen^^afil 
women with child, were exempt I^ howerer, there was m 
the neighbourhood any noble in his cas^, or wealthy nuur in 
his palace, hes personal attendance was dispensed widi.* For 
he might not care to mingle with this mob of people, and Ids - 
money was worth fetchmg from hn residence. 

If there was any convent whose superiors, disapproviiig 
Tetzers traffic, forbade their monks to resort to the places 
where the indulgence was ofiered, — means Were still foimd to 
remedy thi& Confessors were sexA to them, commissioned to 
absolve them contrary to the rules of their order and the will 
of their superiors, f Not a vein of the mine was left unexplored. 

Thai came what was the oliject and end of the whole aftir, 
— 4he reckoning of the money. To guard against all risks, 
the chest had three keys :*— one was in the keeping of T^el, 
the other with the delegated treasurer of the house of Fvgl^er 
of Augsburg, to whom, sometime before, this vast speettla- 
tion had been farmed ; and the third was lodged with ike cM. 
ai^onty. When the appointed day arriv^ the chest was 
opened in presence of a public notai^y, and the whole conMnts 
carefully counted, and entered in the books. Was it not fit 
that Christ should arise and drive out these buyers and setteTs 
from the temple ? 

The mission being ended, the dealers relaxed in amus«»ent, 
after their labours. The instruction of thecommissaiy^geBer- 
al did, it is true, forbid their frequenting taverns and disreput- 
able places4 But they paid little regard to this interdict Sm 
must have had few terrors for men who carried on so easy a 
traffic m it << The medicant friars led an irregular life," says 
a Roman Catholic historian ; '< they spent in taverns, gamjng 
houses, and houses of ill-fiime, what the peq>le had scraped 
togeth^ from their poverty." $ It is even affirmed that^ wkea 

•Instr.d. t Ibid. 69. t Ibid. 4. 

iSaxpi, Concito de Trents, p.A. 



" Aljr iwete m tiieiavelw, they would temetimes steke on iKce 

the salvation df souk + 

^ But let us flee to wliat scener this sale of the pardon of sins 
gare rise in Germany. There are some incidents, which of 
tlwmsblves dre a picture of the times. We like to let those 
whose history we write speak for themselves. f 

At Magdeburg, Tetsel refused to absolve a rich Jady, unless 
ihe paid down one hilndred flotins. The lady consulted her 
usual confessor, who was a Fmnciscan. " God gives us re- 
mission of sins freely," itoswered he; "He does not sell it." 
Yet he entrei^ her not to mention what he had said. But 
Ihe report of an opinion so adverse to his gains having reach- 
ed the ears of Tetzel,-*^< Such an adviser," he exclaimed, 
^deserves to be expelled or burnt alite."t • 

* Tetzel found but few sufficiently enlightened, and -still few- 
er bold enough to resfet him. In general he could easily 
manacge a superstitious crowd. He had erected the red cross of 
tedulgences at Zwickau, and the good people of the place had 
fctstened to pour in the money that was to liberate souls. He 
was about to leave with a full purse. The evening before his 
departure, the chaplains and their acolytes called upon him to 
five them a fereweil repast. The request was reasonable; 
tat what was to be done?— the money was already counted and 
sealed up. In the morning he had the large bell tolled. A 
ecDwd hurried to the church :-i-every one thought that some- 
Aing extraordinary had happened, since the period of the sta- 
tion had expired, "I had intended," said he, "to take my 
departure this morning, but last night I was awakened by 
groans. I listened: they proceeded from the cemetery. Alas! 
it was a poor soul that called me, and intreated to be delivered 
ftom the torment that consumed it. I therefore have tarried 
€dae day longer, that I might move christian hearts to compas- 
tton for this unhappy soul. Mj^lf will be the first to con- 
tribute;— 4)ut he who will not follow my example will be 
worthy of all condemnation." What heart would not answer 

• Schrock, K. G. v. d. R. 1. lift 
t Schultct AnnaL Evangel, fk iw. 
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lo mieb t& appeal B«iSea^ whpesn td) wbti: mittbiA eflei 
from the tomb ? The gifts were many; and Tctifcl, with the 
chapkiot and acolyte^ sat i&vm to a merry feast paid for by 
liSfeimgs f(»: the poor aotil of Zwickau.* 

The dealers in indulgences had establiQhed themselves at 
Hagenau in 1517. The wife of a shoemaker, profiting by 
|he permission given in the instruction of the Commissary- 
general, had procured, against her husband's Avill, a leUer of 
indulgaic^ and had paid for it a^ gokl florin. Shortly after 
she died ; and the widower omitting to have mass said for the 
lepose of her soul, die curate ebirged him wilh contempt of 
xelijgion, and the judge of Ifegehau sinaamoned hm to appear 
before him. The shoemaker put in his pocket his wife's in** 
dyjgence, and repair^ to the place of summons. "Is your 
wife deadi" asked ^e judge. — "Yes," answered the shoe- 
maker. " What have you done with her 9" " I buried h«p 
and commended her soul to^ Ood." <^ But have you had a 
li^ass said for the salvation of lier soul ?" " I have not : — k 
was not necessary : — she went to heaven in the nM>ment of her 
death." " How do you know that 9" " Here is the evidence 
of it" The widower drew from his pocket the indulgence 
and the judge, in presence of the curate, read, hi so many 
words, that in the m^tHuent of death, the woman who had re^ 
ceived it would go, not into piirgatory, hut straight into heavem 
" If the curate pretends that a mass is necessary after that," 
said the shoemaker, " my wife haa been cheated by our Holy 
Father the Pope; but if she has not been cheated, then the 
curate is deceiving me." There was no reply to this defem^ 
and the aecissed was acquitted.! It was thus that the god 
sense of the people disposed of these impostures. 

One day, when Tetzel was preaching at Leipoc, and had 
introduced into his preaching some of these stories of whic^ 
we have given a specimen, two students indignantly left the 
ehurch, exdaimin^^^^ It is not pos8U>le to listen any longnr 

• Ldflchew, Refl Acta, I. 404. L. 0pp. xv. 443, &e. 

♦ MuHcuU h0d.c0mmvB»». p. 3fiB 



to ihe ruliciiloiii and childisk taks^ Aat iiioiik."* One of 
tkese stadettts, it is afirmed, was yoaiif Oamemrtt^ who was 
tabseqaeatly tke friend of M elancthon, and wrote his life. 

Bi^ of all the yoong^men of that period, Tetzel made tke 
strongest in^Tession on Myconius — ^subsequently celebrated as 
m Reformer and an historian of the Reformation. Myconins 
had received a religious education. ^ My son," said his father, 
who was a piom Frahconiaa, << pra^ frequently ; lor altthings 
tre freely given to us by God alone. The blood of Christ," 
he added, << is the only ransom fot the sins of ^e whole w<»rld. 
Oh, my son! S* there wt^re but thi*ee men to be saved by the 
blood of Christ, only bbueits ;-rflnd be sure that you shall 
be one of those three-t It is an insult lo the Saviour^s UOod 
fo doubt its powen to save" Thep, proceeding to warn his 
son against the trade that was begiit^g ia Germany, — '^ The 
Roman indulgences," said he, ^ are nels to fish for money, and 
delude the simple. Rentissron of sins and eternal life are not 
to be purchased by money." 

At thirteen, Fred^c was sent to the school of Annaberf , 
Co fin^h lus studies. Soon after, Tetzel arrived in this town, 
and remained there for two months. The people flocked in 
crowds lo hear him preach. ** There w," exclaimed Tetzel, 
with a voiceof thunder, <^no other means of obtaining eternal life 
save the satisfection of good work». But this satis^tion is okt 
of man's power. His only resource is to purchase it from the 
Roman Pontif!:"J 

When Tetzel was on the point of leaving Annaberg his 
appeal became more urgcftt <^ Boon," said he with a threaten- 
ing accent, ^< I shall take down ^lat cross, and close the gafe 
of heaven,^ and put out that Sun of grace which shines before 
your eyes." Then, resuming a tenderer strain <^ exhortedion, 
— ^^ This," said he, " is the day of salvation, this is the accepted 

* Hoffmaniw ReCormationgesch. v. L^|tt. p. 33. , ' 

t Si tantiiin tres homing esset salvanda per nmgninem Chmti, carlo 
■tdttteret nnum se esse ox tribus illis. (Meleh. Adam. Vita ijkdycon.) 
tSinttrnmisredimatar a Pontifioe Romano. (Melch. Adam.) 
f Clattsurum jaauam cq^ (M«idi. A4Bm.) 
10» 
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time.'' And as a last effart, the pontifical Stentbr * speak^ 
to the inhabitants of a country rich in mines, exclaimed, " In- 
habitants of Annaberg! bring hither ^our mcmey; con* 
tribute liberally in aid of indulgences, and a!lyour mines and 
mountains shall he filled with pure silver." Finally, at Easter, 
he proclaimed that he would distribute his l^ers to the poor 
gratuitously^ and for the love of Qod, < 

The young Myconiu^happened to be among the hearers. 
'He felt a wish to take advantage of this oi^. <^ I am a 
poor sinner," said he, addressing in Latin the commissioners 
to whom he applied, " and I need a firee pardon." ''Those only," 
answered the dealers, *'can share in t^ie merits of Christ who 
stretch forth a helping hand to th& Church — that is, give their 
money." " What mean, then," said Myconius, ^ those promis- 
es of free distribution posted up on the gates and walls of the 
churches?" « Give at least a gros,^^ said Tetzel's people, af- 
ter having vainly interceded for the young man with their 
master. " I cannot." — " Only six deniers."— " 1 have not even 
so much-" The Dominicans then began to apprehend that he 
meant to entrap them. " Listen," said they, "we will give you 
six deniers."-'-^On which the young man, raising his voice 
with indignation, replied : " I will have none of the indulgen- 
ces that are bought and sold. If I desired to purchase them 
I should only have to sell one of my books. What I want is 
a free pardon,— ^and for the love of God. You will have to 
account to God for having, for the sake of six deniers, missed 
the salvation of a soul." " Ah ! ah I" said they, « who sent 
you to tempt us?' " No one," replied the young man: "the 
desire of receiving the grace of God could alone induce me 
to appear before such great lords." He left t"hem. 

"I was grieved," says he, "at being thus sent away 
without pity. But I felt in myself a Comforter, who whisper- 
ed that there is a God in heaven who forgives repentant souls 
without money and without price, fbr the sake of his Son, 
Jesus Christ As I left these people, the Holy Spirit touchy 
my heart. I burst into tears,— and with sighs and groans 
• SteDtor pdntifieiuil (lb.) 



IgagA te^ the Lotd : O God, moce these men hai^ refoted 
remission of sins because I had no money to pay, do thou, 
LoJ^dy take pity on me, and forgive them in mere mercy. I 
f etired to my chamber. I topk my crucifix from my deslc, 
{^{aoed it on my c|;iair, and kneeled before it. I cannot here 
|mt down what I 'experienced. I asked of God to be my fa- 
jlher, and to make me what he would have me. I felt my 
:oatur^ changed, converted, transformed. What had before de- 
lighted me was now distasteful. To live with God, and to 
jlea^e him, became my most ardent — my single desire."* 
. .. Thus Tetzel himsebf was preparing the Reformation. By 
PQandalous abuses he made way for a purer teaching^ and the 
j^eneroua indignation which he excited in youthful minds was 
destined one day to break forth with power. We may judge 
of this l^ the following incident. 

A Saxon gentleman had heard Tetzel at Leipsic, and was 
^uch shocked by his impostures. He went to the monk, and 
inquired if he was authorised to pardon sins |n intention, or 
imh as. the applicant intended to commit? '^Assuredly," 
answered Tetssel; "I have full power from the Pope to do 
so." " Well," returned the gentleman, " I want to take 
some slight revenge on one of my enemies, without attempting 
his life. I will pay you ten crowns, if you will give me a 
kttcr of iiKiulgeiice that shall bear me harmless." Tetzel 
made, some scruples; they struck their bargain for thirty 
.crowds. Shortly after, the monk set out from Leipsic. The 
.gentleman, attended by his servants, laid wait for him in a 
wood between Jaterboch and Treblin, — fell upon him, gave 
him a beating, and carried off the rich chest of indulgence- 
money the inquisitor had with him. Tetzel clamoured against 
this act of violence, and brought an action before the judges. 
But the gentleman showed the letter signed by Tetzel himself, 
which exempted him beforehand from all responsibility. 
Duke George, who had at first been much irritated at this 

♦ Letter of Myconitts to Eberui in Hechtu Vita TezeUi, Wittcqib. 
I p. 14. 
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actum, npon^ seeing^ this writing, ordered tfaat thd 
•hould be acquitted.* 

This traffic everywhere agitated the minds of the people 
and was everywhere discussed. It was the sabjeet of con- 
versation in castles, academies, and private house», as w^ si 
in inns, taverns, and all places of resortf Opinioiis wt/Hb 
diridcd ; some believed, some were indignant But ^ sob^ 
part of the nation rejected wi^ disgust the whole system^^ 
indulgences. This doctrine was So opjKJsed to the Scriptartt 
and to sound sense, that all men who possessed any laio wledgi^ 
of the Bible, or any natural acutenesS, had already condemned 
it in their hearts, and only waited for a signal t^ opp6se ii Oft 
the other hand, mockers ^nd abundant cause for ridioutpi. 
The people, who had been irritated for so many years by tbt 
ill conduct of the priests, and whom the fbar of pimisbineil 
had alone retained in any outward respect, gave loofee to all 
dieir animosity ; and on all sides were heard complaints aaft 
aarcasms upon the love of money that infected the clergy, -f 

The people went still farther. They impugned the poww 
of the keys and the authority of the Sovereign Pontiff 
« Why," said they, " does not the Pope deliver at once all ^ 
souls from purgatory by a holy charity, and on account of the 
great miseiy of those souls, since he frees so great a nurobar 
for the sake of perishable gain and the cathedral of Sl Peter f 

" Why do we continue to observe the festivals and anoivof* 
saries for the dead ? Why does not the Pope surrender, <nr 
why does he not permit people to resume the benefices uaH 
prebends founded in fevour of the dead, since now it is useles^i 
and even wrong, to pray for those whom indulgences have for 
ever set free? What is this new kind .of holiness of God 
and of the Pope, that for the sake of money they grant to'a 
wicked man, and an enemy of God, the power of delivermg 
from purgatory a pious soul, beloved by the Lord, rather than 

• Annnos MeiMn. Ohronik. L. W. (W.) xt. 446, &c. Hechdvw m VH 
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sdflMlieIv«8 deimr k SttdyJcom lore ibr it, and on acocmnt ^i 
its^eat nimry ?"• ^ 

r Accomts were circulated of die gross and innnoral coodupt 
-©Ith© traffickers in indulgences. " To pay," said they, "what 
Ikey owe to drivers who cwrry them and their goods ; to inn- 
ikeepers, at whose houses Aey lodge, or to any one who^does 
'Aem service, they gire a letter of indulgence for four, five, or 
*8 many souls as they wish." Thns the brevets of salvation 
' w«re circulated iu the inns smd markets, like l)ank notes or 
ftper money. " BrmghUher your wwiey," said the common 
ijeople^ «is the beginning, the middle, and the «nd of their 
ANrmons."t 

A miser of Schnedberg, meeting a eieller of indulgences, 
inqidred : "Must we then believe what you have often said of 
4he power of ifidulgencea and of the authority of the Pope, 
flHStd thmk that we can redeem a «oul from purgatory by cast- 
Ing a penny mto the chest?" The deal^ in indulgences af- 
>firmed ^tnoX it was so. "Ah!" replied the miner, "what a 
4^uel man the Pope must be, thus to leave a poor^ui to sufier 
se long in the iaraes for a wretched penny ! If he has no 
ready mcmey, let him collect a few hundred thousand crowns, 
imd deliver all these souls hy one act Even ^ve poor folks 
Would willingly pay him the principal and inta^est." 

The people of GerBsany were weary of the shameful traffic 
that was carrying on in tte mUst of (hem. They could no 
longer bear the tmpoatores of these Romish tricksters, as La- 
ther remarks.^ Yet no bicAiop or divine dared lay a finger 
•tt thetr quackery and deceit The minds of men were m sus- 
pense. They asked each other, if God would not raise tip 
lome powerful instrument for the work that was required to 
he done. But such an one was no where vkible. . 

The pope who then €lled the pontifical throne was not a 

♦ Lather's Theses on the Indulgences. (Th. 82. 83, 84.) 
r L. Opp. (Leipz.) xvii. 79. 

X Fessi erant Gomant omnes, fercfeidis expiioationibus^ nundinatumi- 
l«Si et infinitia ia^i^stum Ramanwismm . Oftbiilgwiin, (L. Opp, Lit in 
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Borgia, but Leo X ofihe iUustTioiis &m}ij>of tiie BMftdL 
He was a man of talent, open-hearted, kind, and indulgent 
His manners were affiiUe, his liberality unbounded, and his 
morals greatly superior to those of his court Nevertheless 
the Cardinal Palkvicmi con^ssses they were not quite free 
from reproach. To these amiable qualities he added numy of 
the accomplishments that form a great prince. He wai^ es* 
pecially, a liberal patron of the arte and sciences. The earliest 
Italian comedies were represaited in his presence, and most 
of the dramas of his time were honoured by his attendance. 
He was passionately fond of music, — his palace daily rescmod- 
ed with musical inistruments^ and he was often heard hummtng 
the airs that had been sung before him. Fond of magnifi- 
cence he spared no expense in feastings, public games, theatri« 
eal entertainments, and gifts. No court surpassed in splendour 
or in pleasures that of ^e Sorereign Pcmtifi! 80 that when 
news was brought that Julian Medici was about to ehooee 
Rome as a place of lesidence for himself^ and his young bride, 
Cardinal Bibliena, the most infiuential of Leo's council, ex- 
claimed, " God be praised 1 We wanted nothing here but a 
iemale circla" A "feihale circle" was felt requisite to com- 
plete the attractions of the Pope's court But a feeluig of reli- 
gion was a thing of which beo was entirely ignorant. " His 
manners," says Sarpi, " were so charming, that he would have 
been a perfect man, if he had some knowledge in teligiotis 
' matters, imd a little more inclination for piety, concerning 
which he never troubled himself"* 

Leo was in great want of money. He had to provide for 
his vast expenses; to satisfy all demands on his liberality; to 
fill with gold the purse he every day threw to the people ; to 
defray the costs of the licentious plays at the Vatican; to 
gratify the continual demands of his relations and of courtiers 
who were addicted to voluptuousness ; to portion his skter, 

• Sarpi, ConcUe deTrente, p. 4; Pallavidni, though labouring to refut« 
8arpi/ confirms and even aggravaetes the charge:— «uo plane officio deniit 
fLeo) .... venationei, &cetias, pbo^KUi adee &«9«cntes . . . . (OottooL 
Trid. HiiA. i. p. 8^ a) 



who ha*i!iartied Prince Cibo, a iH^fsl son of Pope Iii&odeftt 
"Till. ; and to bear all the expenses attending his taste for lite- 
rature, arts, and pleasures. His eoasin^ Cardinal Pucci, who 
' vras as skilfnl in the art of aaas^ng money as Leo was pco- 
digal^ in spendmg', advised him to have recourse to indulgences, 
•^he Pope, therefore, published a bull, proclaiming a general 
' itnto^enee^ the product of which sh(mld be appropriated^ he 
^aaid, to the building of St Peter's Church, that splendid mo- 
num^ of eeclenastical magnificence. In a letter given at 
-Rome, under ihe seal of the fisherman, in November, 1517, 
Leo' required from his commissk)iieT of indulgences 147 gold 
Hincats, "to f&y for a manuscript of ikm 33rd book of Livy," 
Of all the uses he made of the.money extorted &om the Gter- 
'isians, this vr^ undoubtedly the beet But it was strange to de- 
liver souls from purgatory that he might purchase a manu- 
iEteript of the wars of the Rorncms 1 

There was then m Germany a young prinee who was m 
tnany respects a counterpart of Leo X : — this was Albert, the 
^y0vmgeT brother of tke Elector Joachim of Brandenbar|f. 
"This young man, at the age of twenty-four, had been made 
Archbishop and Elector of Mentz and of Magdeburg ; two 
years aiier he was made Cardinal. Albert had neither the 
- virtucmor the vices which have often characterised the dig- 
' nitaries of the Church. Young, volatile, worldly-minded, 
but not devoid of generous sentiments, he plainly saw many 
of the abuses of Catholicism, and cared little for the &natical 
monks that surrounded him. His equity inclined him to ac- ^ 
knowledge, at least in part, the justice of what the friends of ^ 
&e Gospel reared. In his heart he was not greatly opposed 
to Luther. Capito, one of the most distinguished Reformers, 
was for a lon^ time his chaplain, counsellor, and intimate con- 
fidant Albert regularly attended hk preaching. " He did 
not despise the Gospel,^* says Capito; "on the contrary, he 
highly esteemed it, and for a long time prevented the monks 
from attacking Luther." But he would have had the latter ab- 
stain from compromising him, and beware, while pointing out 
. ih» etswcB indootrine and the vicea of the inferior clergy, «f 



bnoffidg to light ^ frollsof the Inihoitf «tiAl»riBMfl^ 
«U he feared to find his own name Aniit forward in the c<»- 
le*. « See," said Caj^ to Luther, at a subeecpent period, 
^ittdiDg himselfas 13 usual ia sudi cas6i, «»ee &e exam- 
file of Christ andirfhkApodtles : they reproved the Pharisees 
and the incestuous person in the church of Corinth, but did nfit 
4o so ^ neme. You do not know what is passii^ in the 
<heaits of the bishops. There is, ^perhaps, more good in them 
than you think." But the friyokms and prbfiiee tura of Ajr 
berths ehkttcter was Ukety to indispose him <br the Be&rmft* 
iioa, ev^a more them the soseqitib^lities and fears of his setf* 
lore. Ajftkble in his manners, w^, graceful) of expensive aad 
%ven dknpated habits, delighting in the pieittures of the laUe, 
itnd in iieh«c(uq)ages, houses, licenitoas porsuils, andiilerary 
•Ociely, ttef ymmg Archbahop and Elector was ia Geresaiky 
what Leo was at Rome. His court was . one of the moet 
spkikiid tjf ike Empire. He was ready to tecrifiee to plea- 
sure and grandet^allihe IbrMStes of troth that might nait 
tis eouL Yet there was in him, to the last, a B&ti of struggle 
with his better convtctions; aad he morathaB oncemvaifesti^ 
mbderatton and equity. 

Like Leo, Albert was in want of money. Some rich mer- 
thents of Augsburg, named Fugger, had made him sosoe ad- 
yances. Be was pressed for &e mems of liquidating his 
debte ; nay, more ; Although he had obtained two archUshop- 
tics and a bishopric, he had not enough to pay for Impedlium 
St Rome. This ornament made of white wool, interapetaed 
Wkh black crdases, and blessed by the Pope, who was acciss- 
•fomed to send it to the archbishops as a sign of their jurisdic- 
lion, cost them 26,000, or, as some say, aO,000 florins. 

It Svas quite natural that Albert ahouM hnA the project ol 
'resorting to the same means as his snperior to obtain money. 
He^ticited fi^m the Pope the ccHiCract for the "farming" ol 
all (he indulgences, or, as they expressed it at Rome, " the 
^boHn^aet for bhe sins of the Germans." 

At times the Popes kept the ispecalation in their own hwoAs, 
^ttketknestbey &rmed kto others; as^inisecttua snie^isabli 
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46M wMi gttnfogluHiseft. Albert proposiedto Leo todmdethe 
pro^t$. Leo, in accepting the bargain, required immediate 
payment of the palMum. Albert, who was ail the wiiile de- 
pending on the indulgences for the means of discharging this 
claim, applied to the Fuggers, who, thinking it a Safe invest- 
ment, mi^e, on certain conditions, the required advances ; and 
were appointed cashiers in this great undertaking. They w^e 
at this peribd bankers to many princes, and were afterwards 
made counts for the services they had rendered. 

The Pope and Archbishop having thus divided beforehand 
the spoils of the credulous souls of Germany, it was necessa- 
ry to carry out the project, and to find some one to undertake 
^c troubte of realizing it. The charge was first offered to 
tie Franciscans, and their guardian was associated in it with 
Aibert. But the Franciscans did not deshre any pait in this 
undertaking, which was already in ill repute among good peo- 
ple. The Augustine monks, who were more enl igtitened tlmn 
the other religious orders, would have cared still less to join in 
k. Meanwhile, the Franciscans feared to offend the Pope, who 
had lately sent to their general, Forli, a cardinal's hat, whith 
cost that poor mendicant order 30j000 fkirins. The guardian 
ihere/bre judged it most prudent not to meet the'^oflfer by a di- 
rect refusal ; but he raised all kinds of diflkuities in the way 
of Albert ; they never could agree, so that the Elector was 
giad to accept the proposal that he should take the sole charge 
of the concern. The Dominicans, on their part, coveted a 
Aare in the lucrative trade about to be opened. Tetzel, al- 
ready notorious in such matters, hastened to Mentz, and ten- 
dered his services to the Elector. His proved usefulness In 
publishing the indulgences for the knights of the Teutonic 
Order of Prussia and Livonia was recollected, and he was 
accepted ; and thus it was that all this traffic passed into the 
hands of his order.* 

' The first time Luther heard speak of Tetzel was, as far as 
w<j are informed, in the year 1516, at Grimma, when he was 
commencing his visitation of the churches. SojEne <me caoie 
• Seckendoii 4& 
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and told Staui)Uz, wiK> was still witk Liitlier, tiiatja sei^^r^of 
iodalgences, named Tetzel, was makiog mucli noise at W<^A- 
sen. Some of his extravagant expressions being quot^, 
Luther, was indignant and exclaimed, " God willing, I will 
make a hole in his drum."* 

Tetzel in his return from Berlin, where he had met with a 
most friendly reception from the Elector Joachim, a brother 
of the farmer-general, took up his abode at Jaterbo«^ 
Staupitz, availing himself of the confidence the Elector Fred- 
eric reposed in him, bad repeatedly called his attention to the 
abuse of the indulgences, and the disgraceful proceedings of 
rthe (collectors, t The Princes of Saxony, indignant at the 
„ sham^ol traffic, had forbidden Tetzel to enter their provinoos. 
He was therefore compelled to stop on the territory of his pttr 
^ou, the Archbishop of Magdeburg. But he drew as n^ar 
' as he could to Saxony. At Jttferbpch Jie Was only four maes 
distant from Wittemberg. " This great purse-drainer," said 
Luther, " went boldly to work, beating up the country all 
round, so that the money began to leap out of pvery maa's 
purse, and fell ii]Ao his chest" ' The people flocked in crowds 
from Witt^itiberg, to thenndulgence market at jQterboch. 

Luther was still at this time; iUll of respect for the Church 
and for the Pope. He says himself, " I was then a monk, a 
papist of the maddest, — so infatuated and even steeped in the 
Romish doctrines, that I would willingly have helped to kill 
any one who had the audacity to refuse the smallest act of 
obedience to the Pope. I was a true Saul, like many others 
still living."J But, at the.same time his heart was ready to 
take fire for what he thought the truth, and against wfaaf, vi 
his judgment, was error. " I was a young doctor, fresh from 
the anvil, glowing and rejoicing in the glory of the LorcL"^ 

* Lingke, Reisegesch. Lathers, p. 27. 

tlnstiilans ejus pectori fireijuentes indnlgentiaram abusof. (Qoch« 
isus. 4.) 

X Monachiim, et papistam insanissimam, ita ebnum, imdcmbmiertfumin 
dcigmatttnu p«p«, &c. In ptaaf 0(^ ¥^t I. 
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ftie day Luthet was at confessional in Wktemberg. 
Several residents of that town successively presented them- 
selves : they confessed themselves guilty of great irregularities, 
adultery, licentiousness, usury^njust gains: such were the 
things men came to talk of with a minister of God's word, 
who must one day give an account of their souls. He re- 
proved, rebuked, and instructed. But what was his astonish- 
ment, when these persons replied that they did not 'intend to 
abandon their sins! The pious monk, shocked at this, de- 
clared, that since they would not promise to changte their 
habits of life, he could not absolve them. Th«i it was that 
these poor creatures appealed to their letters of indulgence , 
they shewed them, and contended for their efficacy. But 
Luther replied, that he had nothing to do with their paper; 
and he added, " If you do not turn from the evil of your way, 
you will all perish." They exclaimed against this, and re- 
newed their application; but the doctor was immoveable. 
" They must cease," he said, " to do evil, and learn to do weH, 
or otherwise no absolution. Have a care," added he, " how 
you give ear to the indulgences : you have something better 
o do than to buy licences which they offer you for paltry 
pence."* 

Much alarmed, these inhabitants of Wittemberg quickly re- 
turned to Tetzel, and told him that an Augustine monk treat- 
ed his letters with contempt Tetzel, at this, bellowed with 
anger. He held forth in the pulpit, used insulting expresswns 
and curses,t and, to strike the people with more terror, he had 
a fire lighted several times in the grand square, and declared 
that he was ordered by the Pope to burn the heretics, who 
«hould dare to oppose his vtiosi holy indulgences. 

Such was the incident that first gave occasion to the Reforma- 
tion, though not the cause of it. A pastor sees his sheep go- 
ing on in a way that would lead them to their ruin ; — he seeks 

* CoBpi dissuadere populis et eos dehofrtari ne mdolgentiafnim clamori- 
hoM aures prsberent. (L. 0pp. lat' in pnefl) 

t W\it6t, schilt, und maledeiet graulich auf dem Predigt«<qhL (»iy 
ooniu«k Rtlbrmajliohfeieh.) 



to goide them out of it He hai as yet oo thought of r^ma- 
iDg the Church and the world He has seen Rome and in 
corruption; but he does not erect himeelf against Rome. H0 
discerns some of the abuses under which Christendom gfosuai^ 
but he has no thought of correcting those abuses. He dc^ 
not desire to constitute hims^ a Reformer.* He has no moce 
plan ia his mind for the reform of the Church, than he had 
previously had for that which had been wrought in hisowp 
aoul; God himself designed a Reformation, and to make Lu- 
sher the instrument of its accomplishment The same remedyi, 
of which the efficacy was proved by the removal of his own 
4istre^ it was God's purpose that he should apply to the dis- 
tresses of Christendom. He remains quietly in the circle as- 
signed to him He goes simply where his master calls hiifL 
He is discharging at Wittemberg his duties *as professof, 
{Hreacher, pastor. He is seated in the temple, where the mem- 
bers of his church come to open their hearts to him. It is. 
diere, on that field, that Evil attacks, and Error seeks him out 
Those about him would hinder him from discharging his du- 
ty. His conscience, bound to the word of God, is aroused. J« 
it not God who calls him 7 Resistance is a duty,-— ^Aerc/bre 
It is also a right ; — he mtbst speak. Such was the course oi 
the events occurring in the providence of that God, who had 
decreed to revive Christianity by the agency of a miner's son,^ 
^and to refine in his furnace the corrupted teaching of the 
Church.t 

Ader what has been stated, it is needless to refute a lying 
charge invented by some enemies of Luther, and not till after 
his death. It has been said it was a jealousy on the part of the 
monks of his order, — ^the mortification of seeing the Domiqi- 
cans, and not the Augustines, who had previously held it, en- 
trusted with this shamdul and disreputable commerce, that 
led the Doctor of Wittemberg to attack Tetzei, and his teach- 

* Hue initaa fuenut hajus contvoveisk^, in qui Lujthenis nihil suspi- 
cans aut somnians de futuri mutatione rituum, &c. CMelancth. Vita 
. Lath.) 

r Mathesiiu.— Die verseurto Lehr durch dea Ofen 4{ehcj» (p. 10^) 
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mg. Tk& v^UaseeHnned &ct ifairt ^ik traffic lad been at 
trst offered to the Franciscans, who woiiid not hare it, suffices 
Jta refiite this invention repeated by writers who do but copy 
ooa another. Cardinal Pailavicini himself declares'^ that the 
Augustines had neyer held this offica Belies, we have seen 
1^9 stnifsle of Luther's soul. His conduct needs no other 
«aqplasiidion. He could not refrain from confessing aloud the 
doctdne to which lie owed his happiness. In Ckristiaaity, 
fHi^ ft Blan fii^sa treasure for himself, he hastens to impart 
k tb dthers. In our day men haTO abandoned such puerile 
and unworthy attempts to account for the great revokticm of 
the azteenth cenlury. Itis recognized that there must be some 
moae powerful lever to raise a wiude world^^^uid that die 
Reformation was not in Luther merely, — but tl^t the age in 
Wbieh he lired tmsi necessarily hare given birth to it 

IiUther, called on alike by obedience to the truth of Grod 
and by charity to man, ascended the pulpit He warned his 
hearers as was Us duty, as he himself tells us.f His Prince 
had obtained from the Pope some special indulgences for the 
efajMrch it the ca^le of Witlemberg. Some of the blows, 
V9hkb he is about to strike at the indulgences of the inquisitor, 
may easily fall on those of the Elector. It matters not ; he 
will bmve his disgrace. If he sought to please m^ he would 
not be the servant of Christ 

" No one can shew from the Scriptures that God's jmtice 
requires a penalty or satis&ction &om the fioner," said the 
faithful minister of the word 4o the people of Wittemberg. 
" The only duty it imposes on him is a true repentance, a sin- 
cere change of heart, a resolution to bear the cross of Christ, 
and to strive to do good works. It is a great error to »e^ 
0wrseimf to satisfy God's justice for our sins, for God ever 
pardcQQS them freely by an inestimable grace. 

" The Christian Church, it istrue, requires somewhat from 
the sinner, and what she requires the may remit But that is 

• Fidiiun enk coamiieNime hoe munus injangi Ereoditinis 6. Aii|pi- 
tlm....0M4.) 
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«1L And furtheraiore, ^esa indulgeoees c^ the G^nrcji. vt^ 
only tolerated out of regard for slothful and imperfect Chris-, 
tjans, who will not employ themselves zealously in good, 
works ; for they excite no one to sanctification, but leaiw enny 
one in his Idwness and imperfi»;tion." > 

Then, passing to the pretext on which the ii^ulgaM«ft weie 
proclaimed, he continued: " R would be much bett^ to con- 
tribute to the building of St. Peter^s from love to God, than to 
buy indulgences for such a purpose. But say ycm shall we 
then not buy them ? I have already said as much, and I rer 
peat it: — ^my advice is that none should buy them. Leave 
them for drowsy Christians, but do you keep yourselves s^- 
rate from such. Let the faithful be turned from indulgence 
and exhorted to the works they neglect" ; 

Then, glancing at his adversaries, Luther concluded in 
these words: ^ And if some cry that I am a heretic,^ — for the 
truth which I preach is prejudicial to their coffers — •! pay 
little regard to their chanours ; — they are men of gloon^ or 
sickly minds, who have never fek the truths lof the Bibh^ 
nevet read the Christian doctrine, never understood their own 
teachers, and are perishing in the tattered rags of their vai^ 
opinions.* However, God grant to them and to us a rigfejL 
cmderstanding ! Amen" This isaid, the Doctor came down 
from the pulpit, leaving his hearers much afiected by this bold 
harangua 

This sermon was printed and made a deep impression on 
bU who read it Tetzel answered it, and Luther defended 
himself; but this was at a later period, in 1518. 

The, feast of All Saints was at hand. Some chroniclers 
j|plate at this time, a circumstance, which, however little im- 
portant it may be to the history of this epoch, may still serve 
to characterise it It is a dream of the Elector, — b^oi^d 
reasonable doubt true in the essemial parts, though some cir- 
eumstanees may have been added by tlK>se who related it * It 

^ S<mdc$n jn ihren lochreioheo un4 2immfma Opuiiea vid aahr 
V0rwe«en. (L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 119.) 



It meatkyned by Seck^^rf * *' The fear of giriQg occasion 
to his adversaries ta say that Li^h^'s doctrine rested upon 
^ea«^ has perhaps prev^ted other jiistorians from speaking 
rf it," observes this respectable writer. 

The Elector, Frederic of Saxony, these chroniclers tell ufl^ 
pfBS then at his castle of Schweinitz, six leagues from Wit* 
temberg. The morning of the 31st of October, being with 
&is brother, Duke John, (who was then co-regent, and who 
reigned ahme afler his dei^h,) and with his Chancellor, the 
Elector said to the Duke: — 

"^ Brother, I must tell you a dream that I had last night, 
mM of which I should be very gkd to know the meaning. It 
ii so de^ly engraved on my mind, that I should not forget k 
were I to live a thousand years, for I dreamt it thriee, and eaeb 
time wi^ some new circumstances." 
" Duke John. — ^^ Is it a good dream or bad dream?" 
^ ' Tht Mlecior.—^ I know not: God knows." 
'* Duke John, — ^ Do not make yourself uneasy about it: tell 
it me." 

' n^ Elector, — *< Having gone to bed last night, tired and 
^dispirited, I fell asleep soon after saying my prayers, and slept 
Iqiiietly about two hours and a half. I then woke ; and con- 
tinued engaged till midm'ght with a variety of thoughts.* I 
considered how I should keep the festival of All Saints ; I 
fffayed for the poor souls in purgatory, and besought God to 
^ide me, my counsellors and my people, into all truth. I 
tell asleep again : and then I dreamt that Almighty God sent 
a monk to me, who was the true son of the Apostle Paul. 
'All the saints accompanied him, according to the command 
bf God, in order to testify to me in his favour, and to declare 
:that he was not come with any fraudulent design, but that all 
he did was agreeable to the will of God. They asked me, at 

*• « It 18 found in Loacker, i. 46, 6lc Tentiek Anf und Fortg. der Bef. 
Sunkere Ehrenged. p. 148. Lehmanns Beschr. Meissen. Erzgcb. &c. 
and in a manuscript of the Archives of Wdmar, written from the dicta- 
tion of Spabtin. It a from this manuscript published at the last jubilee 
of the Reformation (I8l7), that we take the aooonnl «f this dmm 



4ke Mme time, gracioualy to allow him to wrke aomethiD^ qs 
the chuicb door of the castle of Wktemberg; which requeit 
I granted by the mouth of the Chancellor. Thereupon the 
monk went his way, and began to write, but in such lai^ 
characters, that I could read from Schweinitz what he wae 
writing. The pen that he used was so long that its ^Etremxty 
reached even to Rome, wounded the-ears of* a lion {Leo) dul 
was couched there, and abpok the triple crown on the Pope^ 
head. All the cardinals and pnnces, running hastily towards 
him, endeavoured to support it You and I, broUier, auKHi} 
the real, attempted to support it; I^ put out my arm : bit, at 
diat moment I woke, with my arm extended, in great alanoi| 
and very angry with the monk who handled his pen so awl&> 
wardly. I recovered myself a little :-^ was only a dreanb. 

<'But I was still half asleep, and I closed my eyes again. 
My dream continued. The lion, still diMurbed by the pen, 
began to roar widi all his might, so that the whde <^ of 
Rome and all the states of the holy Empire ran to enquire 
what was the matter. The Pope called upon us to restmii 
the monk, and addressed himself particularly to me^ because 
he lived in my country. I woke ^gain: I repeated a Pjotn 
noster. I besought God to preserve the holy Father, and .1 
then fell asleep again* ;. 

<< After this,. I dreamt that all the Princes of the Empire^ 
you and I amongst the rest, were flocking to Rome, trylii|^ 
one after Ae other to break tha pen ; but the more we exertejl 
ourselves the stiffer it became; it resided as if it had bee^i 
made of iron ; at length we were tired. I then asked i\^ 
monk, (for I seemed to be sometimes at Rome and sometimi^ 
at Wittemberg,) where he bad obtained that pen, and why .it 
was so strong 1 ' The pen,' replied he, ' once belonged to thf 
wing of a goose, of Bohemia, a hundred years old.* I re- 
ceived it from one of my old schoolmasters ; its strength is— 
that no one can take the pith out of it ; and I am myself quite 

• John Hass. — This is one of the particnlara that may have been add- 
•d aA a subaequ^nt pe^od, in aUqaion to the well known «ajiiigof Hnv 
hima^ 



m sti itia ^^ it'-^^Siddepty I betid a loitid cty : tt^m the moi&'s 
hmg* pen had issued a great namber of other pens. I woke 
ft third time: it wras daylight" . 

' Duke John. — ** Master Chancellor, what (fo you think of it f 
Oh I that we had here a Joseph or a Daniel enlightened by 
God!" 

7%^ ChanctUor.^^^^ Your highnesses know the vulgar pro- 
retb, that . the dreanu^ of maidens, scholars, and nobles, have 
generally some hidden meaning ; but tve shall not know the 
meaning of this for some time, till the things to which it re* 
iates ^al^ have taken place. Th^^re, commend the ac- 
^^oitaplishment of it to God, and leave it in his hands." 
- Duke Jo^-r -" I agree with you, master Chancelbr : it is 
iot right that we should puzzle our heads-about the meaning 
i>f this: God will turn all to his glory/' - 

The Elector. -^^^ God in hii mercy grant it \ Howev^, I 
|tmll never forget the dream. I have thought of one int^- 
pretation \ — ^but I keep it to myself. Time will p^haps show 
tf I have guessed right." 

Such, according to the manuscript of Weimar, was the 
conversatioli that took place on the morning of the 31st of 
p(^ber at Schweinitz. Let us next see what happened in the 
evening of the same day at Wittemberg. We now return to 
the firmer ground of history. 

' The admonitions of Lusher had produced but little effect: 
3^sel, without distusbiDg himself, continued his traffic and 
bis irnpious^ addresses to the people.* . Shall Luther submit to 
.Aese grievous abuses? ^all he keep silence? As a. pastor, 
be has powerfully exhorted those who attended his ministry ; 
and as a preacher, he has uttered a warning voice from the 
pulpit. He has yet to speak as a divine ; he has yet to address 
bimself, not merely to a few persons in the confessional, not 
merely to the assembly of the church of Wittemberg, but to 
all those who are, like himself, teachers of Gk)d's word. His 
tesolution is fenned. 

* Cugns impiu et nefariis condonibos incitatus Lutherus studio pieta- 
lb ardent edidit propoekiones de indulgentiig, (Melaacth. Vita lanSi^ 



R was hot thiB ChtiVcli thtt lie tkodgtt of ktttdkkig^; 
not the Pope he wa» about to call to account ; on the eoptuMi^ 
his respect for the Head of the Church wonid not allow hfai 
to be any longer silent in regard to assumptions, by which the 
Pope's credit was disparaged. He muist take his part against 
those audacious men Avho dared to mix up his venerable name 
with their disgraceful traffic. Far from thinking of a rcTO- 
hition that should overthrow the primacy of Rome, Luther 
conceived that he had the Pope and Catholician with him, 
against the effrontery of the monks.* 

The feasts of All Saints was a very imj^jrtant day f^ Wit- 
temberg, and especially at the church which the Elector had 
built and filled with relics. On this occasion those relies, 
encased in gold and silver, and adorrted with precious stones, 
were set out to dazzle the ey^s of the people with their mag^ 
nificence.t Whoever, on that day, visited the chdrch, a9d 
there confessed himself, obtained a plenary indulgence. On 
that great day the pilgf ims floeked in crowds to Wiitember^. 

Luther, whose plan was already formed, went boldly on the 
evening of the 81st of October, 1517, to the church, towaflfa 
which the superstitious crowds of pilgrims were flocking, and 
affixed to the door tiinety-five theses or propositions, againSt 
the doctrine of ittdulgfences. Neither the Elector, nor Stago- 
pita, nor Spalatin, nor any of his friends, even those most in- 
timate wiih him, had any previous intimation of hJs design.^ 

Luther therein declared, in a kind of preamble, that he had 
Written these theses in a Spirit of sincere charity, and with the 
express desire of bringing the truth to light He declare 
himself ready to defend them, next day, at the university it- 
self, against all opposera. 

The attention excited by them was very great; and they 
were read and repeated on all sides. The pilgrims, the unl- 

* Et in iw certirf mihl videbal", me habituram patronum papam cujits 
fidtici&tmic f<»rtiter biteb^r. (L. 0pp. Lat in pnef ) 

t . . . . Ctuasmagnifico apparatupublice populisostendicuravit. (Oofk- 
UBa8,4.) 

X Com hujiifl di^utationis ntillus etiam Intimoram amiconim fuerit 
G- Epp. i. 186.) 



^^ftBt^i itntftfie #h*ble eitjr were sdoh in e^mfinioii. Th© fol* 
towing are some of the propositions written by the pen of 
Ae iiioilt, and pdsted on the door of the ehurch of Witiem- 
»ei^: 

"1. When our Master and Lord Jesus Christ says,* Re« 
peht,' he me^ihs fhal tiie whole life of his faithful servants upon 
^rth should bp a constant and continual repentance. 

" 2. This cannot be underwood of the sacrament of penance^ 
(that is to sa^ of confession and satisfaction,) as adrninistered 
by the prie^. 

" 3. However, our Lord does not here speak only of in* 
Ward repentance : inv^^rd repentance is invalid, if it docs not 
producte outwardly every kind of mortification of the flesh. 

" 4. Repentance and grief— that is to say, true penitei^^ 
UfSts as long as a man is displeased With himself^ — that is to 
»fiy, tiH he passes from this life to eternal life. 
• ' "5. The Pope has no power or intention to remit any otne^^ 
\^etialty than that which he has imposed, according to his good 
Measure, or conformably to the canons, that is to say, to the 
"^ Papal ordinances. 

"6. The Pope cannot remit any condemnation ; but can 
only declare and confirm the rertiii^iott that God himself has 
giVeh ; except only in cases that belong to him. If he does 
lOtherwise, the condemnation continues the same. 

<* 8. The laws of ecclesiastical penance can only be im- 
"po^^ on the living, and in ho Wise respect the dead. 
^' **21. The commi^ioners of indulgences are in error m 
saying, that, through the indulgence of the Popcj man is dd 
livered from all punishment, and saved. 

" 25. The same power, that the Pope has over purgatory 

in the Church at large, is possessed by every bishop in hiH 

•*4locese and every curate in his parish. 

"- "27. Those persons preach human inventions who preterid 

that, at the very nloment when the money sdtOKfe in the strong 

^fcox, the soul escapes from purgatory. 

" 28. This is certain : that, as soon as the money sounds, 
avttrice and bve of gain come in, ^ow and muhiply. But 



will and good pkasdre of God 

<<32. Thorn who fancy theitisehes sme of their salvatm 
by indulgences will go to the devil with those who teach than 
thii doctrine. 

"85. They teach anti-christian doctrines who profess tha^ 
to deliver a soul from purgatory, or to purchase aa indul^ 
g&uie, there is no need of-sotrow or of repentance. 

^ S6. Everychfistkoi who tels true repentance for his mas 
has perfect remission from the punishment and £rom the sin, 
without the need of indulgences. 

«< 87. Every true christian, dead, oy livuig, is a partaker of 
ail the riches of Christ, or of the Church, by the gift of Grod, 
and without any letter of indulgence. 

" 36. Yet we mast nbi despise the Pope's distributive and parj- 
doning power, for his pardon is a declaration of God's pardoi^ 

"40. Repentance and real grief seek and love chastening^; 
(rat the soilness of the indulgence relaxes the fear of chastise- 
ment, and makes us averse from it 

" 42. We must teach christians, that the Pope neither ese- 
pects nor wi^es us to compare the act of preaching indul- 
gences with any charitable work whatsoever. 

" 48. We must teach christians, that hei who gives to the 
poor, or lends to the needy, does better than he who buys an 
indulgence. 

" 44. For the work of charity makes charity to abound, 
and renders man more pious; whilst the indulgence makes 
him not fo^er, but only more confident in himself, and more 
secure from punishment. 

" 45. We must teach christians, that he who sees his neigh- 
bour in want, and, notwithstanding that, buys an indulgence, 
does not in reality acquire the Pope's indulgence, and draws 
down on himself the anger of God. 

<< 46. We must teach christian^ that if they have no super- 
fluity, they are bound to keep for their fiunilies wherewi^ to 
procure necessaries, aod they ou^^t not to waste their money 
on indulgences. 
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. ^ 47: We must toach christian^ that the poichase of an in* 
iolgence is not a matter of commandm^ but a thing in whkh 
ihef are left at liberty. 

" 48. We must teach christians, that the PopBy having more 
m»ti of the prayer of faith, than of money, desires prayer 
ntlier than money, when he distributes indulgei^es. 

" 49. We must teach christians, that the Pope's indulgence 
ia good, if we do not put our trust in it ; but that notUng can 
be more hurtful, if it leads us to neglect piety. 

" 50. We must teach christiims, that if the Pope knew the 
exactions of the preachers ofindnlgenc^ he wcmld rathevtfaat 
the metropolitan church of St Peter were burnt to ashes, than 
aee it buih up with the skin, the flesh, and boi|e8 x>f his flodc 
' "51. We must teach christians, that the Pope, as in duty 
bound, would willingly give his own money, though it shoizld 
he necessary to sell the metropolitan church of St. Peter for 
ihe purpose, to the poor people, whom the preachers of indul- 
gences now rob of their last penny. 

- -" 52. To hope to be saved by indulgencee is to hope in lies 
And vanity ; even although the commissioner of indulgences, 
nay, though even the Pope himself should pledge his own 
soul in attestation of their efficacy. 

, " 53. They are the enemies of the Pope and of Christ, wl^o, 
to favour the preaching of indulgences, forbid tho preaching 
•f the woidx)f God. 

<<55. The Pope can think no otherwise than this: If the 
indulgence (which is the lesser) is celebrated with the sound 
of a bell, and pomp and ceremony, much more is it right to 
celebrate the preaching of the Qospel (which is the greater) 
with a hundred bells, and a hundred times more pomp and 
^remony. 

" 62. The true and precious treasure of the Church is the 
holy Gospel of the glory and grace of God. 

" 65. The treasures of the Gospel are nets, in vrhich it for* 
•merly happened that the souls of rich men, living at ease, were 
taken. 

VOJL ♦. ^l 
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^66. Bat the trwrnnret of the mdulgaice are oett, ^ 
with BOW thej fish fn rich men's weekh. 

<< 67. It is the duty of bishops and pastors to receive with all 
TCspM the commisBioaers of the apostolical kkhilgencea. 

^'68r But it is maeh more their doty to satisfy themsd^fa, 
by their presence, that the said coiamissionars do not pssach 
the dreams of the»r owa foney instead of the Pope's orders. 

" 71. Oursed be whosoever speaks against the Pope's iaiil* 
gence. 

*^7% But' blessed be he who opposes the Ibolish aad reck- 
less i^Meches of the preachers of indHlgoices. 

<< 7a The Pope's indulgence cannot tatce away the kaat of 
OQf dady stas,— so iar as die blame or offence of it is ccmcetMiL 

<' 79. To say that the oroas, hung with the Pope's aims, is as 
powerfiil as the cress of Christ, is blasphemy. 

^ 80. The bi^ps, pastors, and diyines, who allow tha^ 
things to be taught to the people, will have to give aeoodHt 
for it. 

*<8i. This shameless preaching,— these impudent praises 
of indulgences, — ^make it difficult §ot the learned to defend Ike 
dignity and honour of the Pope against the calumnien)! 
preachers, and the subtle and artful questions of the comflMQ 
people. 

'' 96, Why, say they, does not the Pope build the meln^ 
litan church of St. Peter's with his own money, rather than 
with that of poor christians, semng that he is richer than the 
riehest Cratsus? 

" 92. May we therefore be rid of those preachers, who aay 
to the Church of Christ < Peace, peace,' when thefe is no peaee. 

<^94 We must exhort ohristians to endeavour to felbw 
Christ, their head, under the cross, througih death and helL. 

^95. For it k better, through much teibultttion, to eaterin- 
to the kingdom of heaven, than to gain atamal aesuritj^ ^y 
ihe oonsoiationa of a felse peace." 

Hefa than was the beginning of the work. The germs of 
the Reformation were inclosed in these theses of Loth^. 
They attacked the indulgeaees, and this drewnotiaei— bul 



MB^Mttack S(n»tnmd a {in^ciple, which, wlilto it dfe# 
wxkth tem of the people'is attention, was tme day to oten* 
'¥krt the edt^e of the Papacy. The efangelic doctrine of a 
free and gracious remisson of Wtw was for the first time pnh- 
iicly professed. The work must now go forward. In fact it 
*"w«s evident that whoerer should receive that feith in the re- 
mission of sins proclaimed by the Doctor of Wittemberg,— 
"Whoeter should possess that repentance, that conversion, and 
that aanctification, of which he urged the necessity, — ^woukl 
%o longer regard human ordinances, would throw off the 
bandages and restr&ints of Rome, and acquire the liberty d 
't3od^8 children. All errors wouW fall before this truth. It 
^8 by this that the light had just entered the mind of Luther ; 
eit^was likewise by it that the light was ordained to spreadin 
the Church. A clear perception of this truth was what hacf* 
Ameti wanting to the earlier Reformers. Hence the unprofit» 
tldeoeas of their eflforts. Luther clearly saw, at a later pe- 
riod, that in proclaiming justification by faith, he had laid the 
r«ce to the root of the tree. "It is doctrine that we attack in 
** Ae followers of the Papacy," said he. " Huss and Wickliff 
Sonlyattacked their life; but in attacking their doctrine, we 
Mize the goose by the throat Every thing depends on the 
word of God, which the Pope has taken from us and ^Isified. 
'f Iwve overcome the Pope, because my doctrine is according 
to God, and his is the doctrine of the devil."* 

We also, in our day, have lost sight of this cardinal doc- 
trine of justification by faith, though^ot in the same way ^a 
- mat lithera. " In Luther's time," says one of our c(mtempo- 
"Wirie8,f "the remission of sins cost some money at least ; but 
'•HI our days, every one takes it gratuitously to himself" There 
k much analogy between these two false notions. In our er- 
'ror there is perhaps more forgetfiilness of God than that 
.' Inrhiefa prevailed in the IGth century. The principle of jiwd- 
&atioii by GocPs free grace, which delivered the Gimreh 

* Weim mandie jLiehre aQgrei£ft^sQwiid dieGaiui amErtgegegrifi^ 
" (L. 0pp. (W.) xxSl p. 1369.) 
tHanwdtKiiL 
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irom such deep dtakmem tA die pmoi ef As^ BdiHUlMi, 
can alone renew this . geoeiatioii, terminafeo its cbiibCB sid 
u'averkigs, destroy the egotism which eoiouiaes k, estaUMh 
ttiorality end uprightness among the nations, — m a woi4, 
bring hack to God the world whbh has forsal^n him. 

But if these theses of Luther were strong in the sUreagth 
of the truth they proclaimed, thej were no less power&i iii 
the laith of hun who declared himself their champien. He 
had boldly drawn the sword of the word. He had done tills 
in reliance on the power of truth. He had fek that, in de- 
peiklence on the promises of God, somethHig might be hasard.- 
ed, as the world would express it. " Let him who resoWee lt> 
to begin a good work," (said he, peaking of this boU attaek), 
*< undertake it, relying on the goodness of the thing itself and 
in no degree on any help or comfort to be derived firtfii 
men : — moreover, let him not fear men, nor the whole world. 
For that text shall nev^ be falsified : < It is good to trusts jn 
the Ltord, and he that trustetb in him shall certainly never be 
eoolbunded.' Butaa for him who will not, or cannot, vestaxe 
something, trustmg in.Grod, let him carefully abstain from ua* 
dertaki^ any thkig.''* We cannot doubt that Luther, aibr 
having fixed his theses on the door of the church of All 
Saints, withdrew to his pe^peful cell, filled with that peaae 
and joy which flow from an action done in the name of tie 
Lord, and for the cause of everlasting truth. 

Whatever boldness may appear in these theses, we stiU dJs- 
■cover in them the monk who would refuse to allow a siagie 
doubt as to the authority of the Roman See. But in atladk- 
cng the doctrine of indulgences, Luther had unconsciously 
borne hard upon many errors, the, discovery of which co<i|d 
not be agreeable to the Pope, since it must necessarily lead, 
sooner or later, to the discrediting his supremacy. Lutheif s 
views, at that time, did not eaOend so &r ; but he felt the bald- 
ness of the step he had just taken, and thought therefore t))|it 
he ought tp qualify it, as far as he could, consistently, with 
the respect he owed to the truth. He consequently put &ith 
• L, p(p. htif^ vL ^ 51b. 



Am^ dWMT o«ily at douUfiil pr^oditiottSy in teaptU to wbidi 
1|4^ aeUcited infcHnnatioQ fiom the learoed ; and he added (in 
i^icoidaiice, it ia true, with aa established cvaxomy) a solemn 
protestation, by which he declared, that he did not n^an to 
layora^rm any thing that was not fimnded on the Holy Scrip- 
litres the Fathers of the Church, and the rights and decretals of 
the QQxui of Rome. 

. Often did Luther, in after times, when he coBten^kted the 
f;astand unexpected consequences of this eomageous st^, fed 
s^nased at himself and unable to comprehend how he had 
4ajred to take it The truth wwt, an invisible and all-powerful 
|umd here held the gniding rein, and urged on the herald of 
^th in a road which he knew no^ and from the difficulties 
^ which he would perhaps have shrunk, had he been awaro 
fif them, and advance^ alone and of his own Will. " I entered 
^ this controversy," said he, " without any settled purpose 
.jpr inclination, and entirely unprepared ... I call God to 
witness this who sees the heart"* 

, Luther had learned what was the source of these abuses. A 
Ijttle book was brought him, adorned with the arms of the 
^^rchbishop of Mentz and Magdeburg, containing rules to be 
f^lowed in the imle of the indulgences. Thus it was this 
young prelate, this accomplished prince, who had prescribed, 
or at least sanctioned, this imposture. Luther saw in him 
only a superior, whom it was his duty to honour and respect t 
He resolved no longer to beat the air, but rather to apply ta 
those who had the office of government in the church. He ad- 
dressed to him a letter full of frankness and humility. Lu- 
ther wrote to Albert the same day that he placarded his theses. 
" Forgive me, most reverend Father in Christ and most 
illustrious Prince, if I, who am the very meanest of men,| 
, have the boldness to write to your sublime grandeur. The 

• Ctjsa enim, non ▼oluntate ncc itadio, in hai turbas incldi; Deuin 
iptom tesUnr. L. Opp. lat in prmt) 

t Domino suo et pastori in Chxisto veiMrabiliter metimido. (Epp. L 
p. 08.) 

t Fex bominain. (Epp. i. pp. 68.) 
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Lend JmoM m mj wteett thst, (etHk^ kow staall tiia eofi^ 
temptiUe I ai% I bav* long dekyc^^ to do so. Y^ let youf 
Highnett lode upon an atom of dost, and in your episcqMd 
compMii<m gracionsly receive my request 

'< Men are carrying throtighout the country tke papal indul* 
genee, under your Grace's name. I will not so much accuse 
the clamours of the preachers (for I hare not heard them), as 
tfafi fidseopittkiis of nmple and ignorant peO|de, who, when 
Ihey purchase these indulgeoecs, think Ihemselres sure of 
dieir salvation. 

" Great God I the souis confided, my very excellent Father, 
Is your care, are tramed not hi life, but for death. The strict 
leckoning that will one day be required of you increases every 
day. I could no longer keep silence. No I man is not sav- 
ed by the work or the office of hisl)ishop. Scarcely even is 
the righteous saved, and the way that leadeth unto life is nar- 
row. Why then do the preachers of indulgences, by empty 
fictions, lull the people in carnal security. 

" The indulgence alone,, if we can give ear to them, is to be 
proclaimed and exalted. What, i% it not the chief and oni|' 
duty of the bishops to teach the people the Grospel and the 
love of Christ?* Christ himself has no where told us tp 
preach indulgences, but he h^ ei^oined us to preach the Gos- 
pel. How horrid and dangerous then it is for a bishop to 
allow the Gospel to be withheld, and the indulgences 'alone 
to be continually sounded in the ears of the people I 

" Most worthy Father in God, in the Instruction of the 
Commissioners, which was published in your Grace's name., 
(certainly without your knowledge,) it- is said, that the indul- 
gence is tjie most precious treasure, that by it man is recon- 
ciled to God, and that repentance is not needed by those who 
purchase it 

" What can I, what ought I to do, most worthy bishop and 
serene prince ? Oh ! I entreat your Highness, by the l^oxd 
Jesus Christ, to look into this matter with paternal vigilance, 

* Ut popnliM Evangeliom discat atque charitatem Cbrifti. (Epp. I. 



tQ mpiurflss this book entirely, and to order the preach^ni to 
address to the people different ixistructions. If you neglect to 
do this, prepare yourself to hear some day a voice lifted that 
shall refute these preachers, to the great disgrace of your 
most serene Highness." 

Luther, at the same time, sent his theses to the Archhishopi 
and asked him in a postscript to read them, in order to con- 
vince himself of the little dependence that was to be placed on 
the doctrine of indulgences. 

Thus, the only wish of Luther was that the watchmen of 
the Church should arouse themselves, and endeavour to put a 
stop to the evils that were laying it waste. Nothing could be 
more noble or respectful than this letter of a monk to one of 
the greatest princes of the Church and of the Empire. Never 
did any one act more in the spirit of Christ's precept : " Ren- 
der unto CsBsar the things that are Caesar's, and unto God the 
things that are God's. This conduct bears no resemblance to 
that of the reckless revolutionist who despises dominions, and 
speaks evil of dignities. It is the conscientious appeal of a 
Christian and a priest, who renders honour to all, but, above 
all, has the fear of God in his heart. But all his entreaties 
and supplications were useless. Young Albert, wholly en- 
grossed by pleasure and the pursuits of ambition, made no 
teply to this solemn address. The Bishop of Brandenburg, 
Luther's ordinary, a learned and pious man, to whom he also 
Bent the theses, replied that he was attacking the power of the 
Church ; that he would bring upon himself much trouble and 
grief; that the attempt would be found too much for his 
strength, and that he would do well to give up the affair alto- 
gether.* The princes of the Church closed their ears to the 
voice of God, which was making itself heard in so affecting 
and energetic a manner through the instrumentality of Luther. 
They would not understand the signs of the times ; they were 
struck with that blindness which has already accelerated the 
Tuin of so many powers and dignities. '^ They both thought 

• Enoltta itiU haltan; et ware eine grosae Sachtf. (Math. 13.) 
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at that time," as Luther afberwards observed) <4hat the Pt^ . 
would be too powerful for a poor mendicant monk like me." 

But Luther could judge better than the bishops of the &tal 
effect of indulgences on the lives and morals of the people ; 
for he was intimately connected with them. He saw con- 
ttantly and close at hand, what the bishops only knew from 
reports that could not be depended on. If he found no help 
from the bishops, God was not wanting to him. The head of 
the Church, who nts in the heavens, and to whom alone all 
power is given upon earth, had himself prepared the soil, and 
committed the seed to the hand of his servant ; he gave wings 
to those seeds of truth, and scattered them in a mom^t ovei 
the whole field of the church. 

No one appeared next day at the university to impugn the 
propositions of Luther. TetzeFs traffic was too generall] . 
decried and too disreputable for any other person than himself 
or one of his followers, to dare to accept the challengCi. 
But these theses were destined to find an echo beyond the 
vaulted roof of the academy. Hardly had they been nailed 
to the church door of the castle of Wittemberg, when thoj 
feeble sound of the hammer was succeeded by a thunderclap,^ 
which shook the very foundations of proud Rome ; threats 
ened with instant ruin the walls, gates, and pillars of the Pa* 
pacy; stunned and terrified its champions; and at the same: 
time awakened from the slumber of error many thousands of 
men.* 

These theses spread with the rapidity of lightning. Before 
a month had elapsed, they had found their way to Rome. 
" In the space of a fortnight," says a contemporary historian,, 
" they had spread over Germany, and within a month they 
had run through all Christendom, as if angels themselves had 
been the bearers of them to all men. It is difficult to conceive 
the stir they occasioned."! They were afterwards translated: 
into Dutch, and into Spanish ; and a traveller carried them 
for sale as far as Jerusalem. <* Every one," said Luther 

• Walther, Nachr. v. Luther p. 45. 

f Myconiiu, Hist Ref. p. 23. v. 



^dbs c(msjfiaSxmg <^ tlte mdalgenees, and, m ail the Ijahops 
wmd doctors kad kept^sil^ftce, and no one was inelined to take 
tlie boll by tke horns, poor lather became a fiunous doctor ; 
becasse, at last^ said they, one doctor waa found who dared 
gn^le with him. But I did not like thn glory, and I thoughir 
the song in too high a key for my vxHca"* 

Many of the pilgrims who had flocked from all sides to 
Wittembmrg at the feast of All Saints, took back With them— 
not the indulgences — ^but the fiimous theses of the Augusthie 
amnk. Thus they helped to diffiise them. Every one read 
them, me<Ulating and commendsg on them. Men conversed 
about them m conr^ts and in coll^fes.f The devout monks 
who bad entered the convei^that they might sare their souls, 
and all upright and welt mt^ntioiied men rejoiced at so sim* 
pie and striking a confesnan of the truth, and heartily desired 
that Luther might continue the work he had begun. ^< I ob- 
serve,^^ says one very wofthy id credit, and a great nval of 
tile Reformer (Erasmus.) speaking to a cardinal, ^< that the 
more irreproachable men's morals, and the more evangelical 
their piety, the less are they opposed to Luther. His life is 
eommended even by those who cannot endure his opinions. 
Hie world was weary of a method of teaching in which so 
many puerile ficdons and human inventions were mixed up, 
od thirsted lor that living, pure, and hidden stream which 
flows from the veins of the apostles and evangelists. Tke 
genius of Luther vras such as fitted him for these things, and 
his zeal would naturally take fire at so noble an enterprise.''^ 

To form an idea of the various but prodigious effect that these 
propositioQS produced in Germany, we should endeavour to fol« 
I6w them wherever they penetrated, — into the study of *the 
learned, the cell of the monk, and the palaces of the princes. 

Reuchlin recmved a copy of them. He was tired of the 
nide conflict he had waged with the monks. The strength 

* Das Lied wollte meiiier Stimme zu hoch wunlen. (L. 0pp.) 
t In alle hohe Schulen und Oldster. (Math. 13.) 
i Ad hoc pvpstandum milu vidol^at9r iUe, ut natara coomositqg ot ao» 
studio^ (Exaam. Eppi Oampq^ Oardinali, 1. p^ 650.) 



omoed hf t&e sew oombalaat in thiie dmei Aeerad Itii 
depreand spirits of the old cluinipioa of lettei% and §m 
fredi joy to his drooping h«ait ^^ Thanks be to Qod," es- 
daimed he, afler hsring read them, << they have nom fomdA 
nan ¥fho urill give them so raoeh to do, that they will be Ktty 
glad to leave my oM age to pass away in peace." 

The cautious Erasmus was ia the Law Countries whm 
the theses reached hint He inwardly rejoiced to see his ae- 
^et demres for the reform c^ abuses so courageously express- 
ed; he commended their audior, only exhorting him to more 
moderation and prudence. And yet, when some one in his 
presence blamed Luther's violence, <<God," said Erasmus, 
<< has sent a physician who cuts into the flesh, beeimse, with- 
out such an one, the dieorder would beoome incmabie." A$A 
when afterwarcb the Elector of Sasoay asked his opinb& of 
Luther's a^^r, — " I am not at all surprised," answered he^ 
smiling, ^ that he has occasioned so much distnrbsmce, for -ha 
has committed two unpardonable ofi^ces, — he has attacked 
the timra of the Pope, and the bellies of the monks."* 

Doctor Flek, prior of the cloister of Steinlaudt^ had for 
some time disccmtiaued reading mass, but he told no one his 
true reason. One day he found the theses of Luther m the 
convent refectory : he took them up mad read ; and no sooner 
had he gone through some of them, than, unable to suppress 
his joy, he exclaimed, <<Ohl now at last, one is come who 
has been long waited for, «id will tell you all ] — ^look ther^ 
mcmks!" Thence glancing into futurity, as Afohesius re- 
marks, and playing on the word Wittemberg : "All the w<»ld," 
aaid he, " will come to aeek wisdom on that moimtain, and 
will fiml it."t He wrote to the Doctor, urging him by all 
means to continue the glorious struggle with courage. Lu- 
ther calls him « a man fall of joy and consolatkm." 

The ancient and &mous episcopal see of Wurtburg was 
then filled* by a pious, kind, and prudent man, Laurence of 

• ManePs Denkw. iv. 956. 

fAmwmtaa^mtm Wtimmib^tt, WmmhA hOm and bfkw 
mm. i^Vky .„ . 



Hbkm. Wh» a. gttptfcwiati oamMe aanffHue^ t» IwpiUiat ha 

Jo i tin dd hk ^raghler for tb^ doister^ '' Better give ker a hut> 
baad^" said he. And he added, " If you waat money to do^ 
ae^ I will lend you." The Emperor and all the princes had 
th0 highest esteem for him. He deplored the disorders of the 
Church, and especially of the convents. The theses reached 
him also in his ^ecopid palace, hevsad thwcn with great joy 
and puhlicly declared that he approved Luther's view. Ha 
afterwards wrote to the Elector Frederic :" Do not let the 
pious Doctor Martin Lmher leave you, for thei^rges against 
him are unjust'' Tbe Elector r^ced at thaa testimony, eo» 
pM it with his own hand, and sent it to the Refomer. 

The Emperor Blazimilian, the predecessor of Charles V., 
himself read and admired the theses of tl» monk of Wittem- 
b^£. He p^rcetved the vride grasp of hia thoBghts;*--^ha 
forest that this obacare Augustine might probably beeome a 
powerful ally in Qerauny, in her struggle with Rome. Ac* 

. eordingly, he seiH this message to the Elector of Saxony: 
*' Take care of the monk Luther, for a time may come when 

• we may have need of him:"* and diortly after, meeting 
I^sifinger, the confid^ilial adviser of ^ Elector, at the Diet, 
— «* Well !" said he, « what is your Augustine about ? Truly 
his propoakions are not to be despised. He will show wim* 
deis to the monks."t 

Even at Rome, and at the Vatican, the theses were not so 
HI received. Leo X. regarded them rather with the feelmgs 
id a friend of learning than a P^pe. The amusement they 
gave him made him overlook the stem truths they contained; 
and when Silvester Prlerks, ^e master of the sacred palace, 
besought him to treat Ludier as a heretic, he answered: 
<' That same brother,^ Martin Luther, is a mm oi talent, and 
all that is said against him is mere monldsh jealousy." 

* Dtit « uiui dea MuiuA Luthflf flelNBg bflwam. (Math. 15.) 

t Schnoidt, Brand. Reformationgeaeh. p. 121 

t Che firate Martixio Luthero havevaan bdBiaimo iag s ga o, edbe OD- 
taMesnnaiatvidis ftatsBba. (RmaMtn atw rt i wp gi w y of Lsasnd a 
OoBMaioaa. Hiat; Tiag. pan 9^ 



Tkan ivtre few en iriiom die Uiatet of Lolfaer had moftf 
«iect than on the student of Annaberg, whom Tetsd Ittid wb 
uunercifolly repulsed. Myoonius had entered mto a convent' 
That Tery night he had dreamed that he saw a wide field 
covered with ripe grain. *^ Reap," said the voice of him wh» 
seemed to conduct him ; and when he excused himself as un* 
skilled, his guide showed him a reaper labouring at his work 
with inccmceivable activity. "Foltow him, and do as he 
does,"* said his guide Myeonius, panting, like Luther, for 
holiness, gave himself up in the convent to watchings, ftistings^ 
macerations, and all the works of man's invention. But in 
the ^d he abandcmed all hope of attaining the object of hte 
pursuit He left ofi* study and applied himself only to man- 
ual li^urs. Sometimes he bound books, sometimes h# 
wtought as a turner, or at some other mechanical occupg|fdn» 
This activity of body w» unavailing, however, to qui|Fhi«r 
tmubled conscience. Gkxl had i^oken to him ; he could not 
> relapse into |^ former sleep. This distress of mind lastect 
several years. Men sometimes imagine that the paths of the 
Reformers were altogether pleasant, and that when once they' 
had rejected the burthensome observances of the Church, ro>* 
thing remained but ease and delight Such persons do not 
know that they only arrived at the truth by mternal struggles 
a thousand times more painful than the observances to which 
servile spirits readily submitted. 

At length the year 1517 arrived: — the theses of Luther 
were published ; they ran through all lande;-r— they arrived at 
tho convent in which the student of Annaberg was immured. 
He retired with another monk, John Voit, into a comer of 
the cloisti^, that he might read them undisturbed.! There 
was indeed the truth he had learned from his father, — ^his eyes 
were opened,-— he felt a voice within him responding to that 
which then resounded throughout Germany; and a rich 
comfort filled his hettrt. " I see clearly," said he, "that Mar* 

« Birieh. Adtm VitaHjrcoid. 

*t Xiftgit tuitc, tnm Jofawme Vcitb» ht angitorabdittis, fihenMiyUtlh 
«i (Met) 



tft^bodMr ktke reaper wliem I hthM m mytbetm, md who 
, iMight meto gather in the ripe com." Immediately he hegtti 
t» profess the doctrine which Luther had proclaimed. The 
Honki listened to him with dismay, coasted his new opinions, 
and exclaimed against Luther and his conrent ^ That con« 
vent," replied Myconius, << is as the Sepulchre of our Lord ; 
mme men attempt to hinder Christ's resvrreetion, but they 
W3O0t succeed in their attempt" At last his superiors, see^ 
kkg that they were unable to conyince him, forbade him for a 
year and a half all intercourse beyond the walls of his con* 
vent; prohibiting him from writing or recdviog letters; and 
Ijveatened him with perpetual imprisonment However, the 
hour of deliverance came also to him. Appointed shortly 
after jMtf or at Zwickau, he was the first who openly dedar^ 
be Papacy in the churches of Thuringia. <^ Then it 
I was enabled," says he, <<to labour with my Tener» 
bber Luther in the harvest of the Oo^L" Jonsn bar 
^ated him a man capable of ail he undertook.* 
ubtless there were other souls besides these to whom the 
theses of Luther were the signal of life. They kindled a 
new light in many a cell, cabin, and even palace. Whilst 
these who sought, in monastic seclusion, a well supplied 
hoard, a life of indolence or the reverence of their fellow men, 
observes Mathesius, heaped reproaches on the Reformei^s 
name, — the mfkiks who lived, in prayer, festings and mortifi* 
cations, thanked God when they heard the first cry of that 
eagle predicted by John Huss, a century before. f Even the 
common people, who understood but little of the theological 
qursticm, and only knew that this man protested against men- 
dicant friars and indolent monks, hailed him with shouts of 
joy. An extraordinary sensation was produced in Germany 
by his bold propositions. But others of his contemporaries 
foresaw their serious consequences, and the many obstacles 
they would have to encounter. They loudly expressed their 
fears, and never rejoiced without trembling. ^ 

* Cliii potnit qaodvioftinS* 

t Danron Magirter J^tpm. Haw ffm^mng i A . QMath. 13.) 
X. 22 




QMKm of Augsburg, to his frw&d Pirckheimer, ^tiiat tiM 
woithy mail wili be after all obliged to jmM to ttie airarice 
and power of the partiwme of indulgenees. His remonfltraii<> 
ces have had so little eieet, that the Bishop of Augsburg, our 
pcimi^ and metropolitan,* has just ordered, in the Pope's 
name, fresh iodalg^Bces for St Peter's at Rome. Let him, 
without loaiBg time, seek the support of the princes; let him 
beware of tMapting God ; for one must be void of common 
sense not to see the imminent danger in which he stands."' 
Adehnan rejoiced greatly when a report was current that 
King Hsery V lU. had invited Luther to England. ^ Ho 
will there," tluraght ho^ " be able to teach the truth without 
molestation." Many diere were who thus imaginiif^ the 
doctrme of the Gospel needed to be supported by 
of {ffmeea. They knew not that it advances witho^ 
aoch power, and that (^h the alliance of this power i 
aud weakens it. 

The celebrated historian, Albert Kranz, was lymg 
dealh*bed at Hamburgh, when the theses of Luther %v<ere 
bicHight to him. <' Thou kist truth on thy side, brother Mar- 
tin !" exclaimed the dying man, ^ but thou wilt not succeed. 
Poor monk, g^ thee to thy cdl, and cry^ O God, have mercy 
Qamrt 

An old priest of Hexter in Westphalia, having received aid 
read &6 theses in his presbytery, said, in low German, shak- 
ing his head : *^ Dear brother Martin, if you succeed in casting 
down dmt purgatory and those sellers of paper, truly you will 
be a great man." Erbenias, who lived a hundred years later, 
wrote these lines under the words we have quoted : 

Gluid vero, nunc si viveret, 
Bonus iste clericusdiceret It 

• ** Tol^ae uxomra vir/ adds he. HfwmMiiii DocnmMita litt. p. 167. 
t Frater, abi in c^am, et db, Miserere meL (Lindner in Lutberv 
Lsbea,p.d3.) 




oppoiHDr jm 

Not only M BMny of Loci's fnends coaeehre Ibnrs from 
bit proceeding; several expieesed to him thtir diaipproral 

The Kehop of Brandoftborg, grieved at seeiiig so irapor^ 
taut a controversy originating in his own diocese^ would haip* 
wished to stifle it He resolved to set abool k with mildnfiw. 
'<! find," said he to Luther, by the Abbot €i Lenin, "nodiiftg 
in the theses conoemmg the indulgenees at variance with the 
Catholic fiuth. I even mysdf condemn those imprndciit pro^ 
clamations; but for the love of pea^ and out of regard to 
your bishop, cease to write on this subject" Luther was em* 
barrassed that so distinguished an abbot and so great k bishop 
^ould address him with such humili^. Mbved and earned 
away by the first impalse of his heart, be answered ; ** I con* 
sent ; I prefer obedknce even to the working of mintties^ if 
that were possible to me."* 
* The Elector saw with regret the cemmMieement of a eott* 

« legitimate doubtless, but one of which the result could nol 
piseen. No prince more sincerely desired to maintain 
public peace than Frederid Tet now what a vast con* 
fiagration might not this little fire kindle 1 what great oqiM&> 
&m^ what rending asunder of the nations might this quarrei 
with the monks produce 1 The Elector sent Luther re p ea t e d 
intimations of his uneasiness on the subjectt 

In his own order, and even in his convent of Wittcnibei^i 
Luther m^ with disapprobation. The prior and the sub- 
prior were frightened at the outcry made by Tetsel and all 
bis companions. They went to brother Martin's cell, alarm- 
ed and trembling ; " Pray," said they, "do n<)t bring disgraco 
upon your order 1 The other orders, and especially the Do- 
minicans, are already transported with joy to think that they 
are not alone in their obloquy." Luther was afiected by these 
words; but soon recovering himself, he answered: <* Dear 
fiithersl ifthethingisnotofOody it will come to nought; if 

* Bene fom co^tentuB : malo obedire quam mincula &cexe, etiam « 
poitem. (Epp. i 71.) 

t Saumque doloreiii scpe ^goSfisavIt^ \ 
(M«Ua&ViuLiith.) 



hkf blit g^fiinvttffd." The pmr and the sob^prior wem M- 
lent " The thing is going forward still" adds Luther, afiet 
htTUig related this circumstance, ^ and if it please God, it will 
go on better and better to the end. Amen."* 

Luther had many other attacks c^ a very different kind to 
endure At Er fnrth he was accused of violence and pride in 
the manner in which he condemned the opinions of others ; 
a r^reaeh to which those persons are generally exposed who 
have tluit strength of conviction which is produced by the 
wofd of God. He was reproached^^vith haste, and with levity. 

"They require modesty in me," replied Luther, "and they 
Aemselves trample it under foot in the judgment they pass 
<m me ! . . . We behold the mote in another's eye, and con- 
sider not the beam tiiat is in our own eye. . . . The truth 
will gain no more by my modesty than it will lose by my 
rashness." — ^" I tkoM like to know," continued he, addressing ^ 
himself to Lange, " what errors you and your divines havg 
found in my theses? Who does not know that we < 
dom advance a new idea without an appearance of ptAe, i 
without being accused of seeking quarrels ! If humility her- 
self attempted any thing new, those of a different opinion 
wouH exclaim thatuhe was proud. t Why were Christ and 
all the martys put to death ? Because they appeared proud 
despisers of the wisdom of the times in which they lived, and 
because they brought forward new truths without having first 
humbly consulted the oracles of the old opinions." 

" Let not the wise men of the present day, therefore, expect 
from me so much humility, or rather hypocrisy, as to ask 
their judgment, before I publish that which my duty calls up- 
on me to proclaim. What I am doing will not be e^cted 
by the prudence of man, ^ot by the counsel of God. If the 
work is of God, who ^hall stop it? If it is not, who can hr 
ward it 9 Not my will, not theirs, nor ours, but Thy will, 
thine, holy Father, who art in heaven I" 

♦ L.Opp.(L.)vi. p. 518. 
* fFbige <iaa> ^wtar hiiiillUiiiw neva conttri, stotim supsibiB mA^ 
cietor ab lit qui aliur aapiunt (L. Epp. L p. 73.) 



ines ha^ 
pfiue, afni 



Wh«l boMaas, what iioble entbttttftsm, iiriiat traat k <^ 
and especially what truth in these words, aad what tri^ for 
alitimesl 

However, the reproaches and accnsatiwis whkh wm» 
hronght against Luther from all sides, did not &U to rmks 
tome impression upon his mind. He wns deceived in his e» 
pectations. He had expected to see the heads of die Chnrdi, 
the most distinguished philosophers of the nation, poUiely 
join him ; but it was quite otherwise. A word of eaucoumge- 
ment hastily bestowed at the outset was all that the msne fii* 
vourably disposed afforded him; and many of these whom 
he had regarded with most veneration w»e loud in thdc 
condemnation of him. He felt himself alone in the Church ; 
alone against Rome ; alone at the foot of that ancimit and 
formidable citadel, whose foundations reached to the bdweb of 
the earth, and whose walls, ascending to the^ciea, appeared 
to deride the presumptuous stroke which his hand had aimed 
against them * He was disturbed and dejected at the thought 
Doubts, which he thought he had overcome^ returned to 
his mind with fre^ force. He trosibled to think that he had 
the, whole authority of the Church against him. To with* 
draw himself from that authority, to resist that voice which 
nations and ages had humbly obeyed, to set himself in oppo- 
sition to that Church which he had been accustomed from 
bis in&ncy to revere as the mother of the fiuthftil ; he, a des- 
iHcable monk, — it was an efibrt beyond human power.f No 
one step cost him so much as this, and it was in &ct this tl»t 
decided the &to of the Reformation. 

No one can describe better than himself the struggle he 
then sufiered in his mind. <' I began this afiair," said he, 
<*with great fear and trembling. What was I at that timet 
a poor, wretched, contemptible friar, more like a corpse thto 
a man.| Who was I, to oppose the Pope's majesty, before 

♦ Solus primo eram. (L. 0pp. lat. in pr»f.) 
t Coneybim immank audade plenum. (PaOav. i p. 17.) 
t mwrrimm taac fratqpculug cadavcri ■iailioy quam homini . (UQp|^ 
liLip.49.} 



%lutk ttol only dM kiBg»^ tke ^mih^ and A« whole w«rU 
tnmbkd; bat alto, if I may so speaic^ heaTen and heU were 
constrained to obey the slightest intimation of his wiH ? Ntf 
aoe can know what I suffered those first two yeam, aod n 
wImI dejectioa, I might say ia what despair, I was often 
phiiigsH Those jMrood ^irits wiio afterwards attacked the 
Pope with such boldness, can Ibrm no idea of my sufferings^ 
tktmf^, with aU tbcur skill, they could luive done him no itt> 
j«iy, il €iii:ist had not infiioted upon him, through me, Hie 
weak and unworthy instrument, a wound from which he wiH 
m»99t recover. But whilst ihey were satisfied to look on and 
have me to ftice the ckmger alone, I was not so haf^y, so 
cafan, or so sure of success ; for I did not then know many 
tkings which now, thanks be to Qod, I do knew. There 
were, it is true, many pious Cteristitms who were much pleae* 
cd with my propositions and thought highly of them. But 1 
Witt hot able to recognize these, or look upoathem as inspired 
by the Holy Ghost; I only looked to the Pope, the eardinab, 
Ike Inshops^ the theobgians^ the jurisconsults, the monks, the 
pnesta It was from thence that I expected the Spirit to 
breathe. However, after havmg triumphed, by means of die 
Scriptures, o^er all opposing arguments, I at last overcame^ 
by the grace of Christ, with much anguish, labour, and grei^ 
difficulty, the only argument that still stopped me, namely, 
^that I mustliear the church ;''<' for, from my heart, I honour- 
ed the church of the Pope as the true church, and I did aa 
with more shieerity and veneration than those dkgraceful and 
in&mous corrupters of the church, who, to oppose me, now so 
much extol it If I had despised the Pope, as those pefsoos 
do in their hearts, who praise him so much with their lips, I 
riioitld have feared that the earth would open at that instant, 
tad swallow me up alive, like Korah and his company." 

How ben<mrabk are these struggles to Luther's chara^er 1 
what sincerity, what uprightness, do they evince! and how 

• Et earn omnia argunoita Bupeftasem per acriptonui, hoe maai cum 
MBima diflimrftMit ct a^floitia, tandem Chnito iayenta, viz ■optvavi, 
Ecdesiam eeilicet audiendam. (L. 0pp. lat. L ^ 49.) 
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fAkifU aanuks from wkhia vand h^m without, than ha couki 
hftTe beoD hy an inMpkHty imtritd ^^ €ODfliot This tr»v«fl 
o#in6 tool is good evidence of the trath and divine nattuw of 
hti work. We aoe^thot the cause and prinoipio of «11 hioac- 
boiis wat horn hesvcn. Who will dare to aty^ after all tte 
dMinieteriatiea we have pointed oat, that tho Refbnnatioa was 
ft pohtieal affair ? No^ certainly, it was not the fruit of human 
pidicy, Imt of divme power. If Luther had only been actuated 
by hunum passions, he would have yielded to his fears; him 
dtei^ointments and misgivingB wovld have smo^ered the Am 
that had been kindled in his soul, and he would only have 
shed a transient light upon the Church, as had been done ba> 
fere by so many zealous and pious men, whoes names have 
been handed down to posterity. But now CMPs time was 
come ; the work was not to be arrested; the enfranchisemeni 
of the Church must be accomplished. Luther was destined at 
least to prepare the way fer that complete deliverance and that 
mighty increase which are promised to the kingdom of Christ 
Accordingly he experienced the truth of that glorious promise: 
^^The 3roirths shall faint, and be weary, and the young men 
shall uu^ly &il : But they that wait on the Lord ^lall renew 
their strength ; they shall mount up with wings, as eagles." 
And the same divine power, which, animating the heart of tha 
Xtoctor of Wittemberg, had led him to the combat, soon re* 
stored his former courage. 

The reproaches, the timidity, or the silence of his friends 
had discouraged him ; the attacks of his enemies re-animated 
iHm : this is usually the case. The adversaries of the truth, 
thinking by their violence to do their own work, did in fiiot 
tha work of God.* Tetzel took up the gauntlet, but with a 
feeble hand. The sermon of Luther, which had had the same 
eftel upon the common people as the theses had had upon the 
learned, was the first thing he undertook to answer. He re- 

* Hi fiirorei Tezelii et ejus tateltitam imponont B oc ei ri tatem Luthero 
de lebofl iiidem copiostof diMettndi tt toente Teritatif, (MeUnolh. 
Vita Lath.) 



jlkdtothk diieottnt^sintMeebyMMice^BLlus oimtttti 
ner ; he then gave ootiee that he wu pieptring to coDfute hk 
advenary more ,at length, in some thesee which he would 
maintain at the fiunous nniveraity of Frankfort npon the Oder. 
^ Then," nid he, referring to the conclusion of Luther's ueu 
DMO, ^every one will he aUe to discover who is an herenareby 
a heretic, a 8chismatic,^-who is in enror, who is rash, who is 
a alanderer. Then it wiU be evident to the eyes of all, who 
has <a gloonqr brain,' who has 'never felt the Bible, read the 
doctrines of Christianity, and understood his own teachers ;"--*« 
attd in deleace x>( (he propositions that 1 bring forward I am 
ready to su&r any punishment whatsoever, imprisonment 
bastinado, water, or fira" 

One thing stakes us in this work of Tetzel's. It is the 
difference between his German and that of Luther. Itseems 
as if there were a distance of several ages betweoa them A 
foreigner especially finds it difficult to understand Tetsel, 
whilst the hmguage of Luther is almost entirely such as is 
used at the present day. It is sufficient to compiu'e their 
writings, to see that Luther is the &ther of the German 
language. This is undoubtedly one of the least of his merits^ 
but still it is a merit 

Luther replied to this atUu^k with<Hit naming Tetxel;-^ 
Tetzel had not named him But there was no one in Gecr 
many who couM not have written in the front of their jMroduc- 
tions the names which the authors thought fit to conceal 
Tetxel endeavoured to confound the repentance .that Grod re* 
quires with the penitence that the Church imposes; in ordei 
to give higher value to his indulgences. Luther undertook 
to clear up this point 

" To avoid many words," said he, in his own {Hcturesque 
It^xkg^SLge^ " I give to the winds, (which have more leisuee 
than I have,) his other remarks, which are but paper fiewcors 
and dry leaves, and I content myself with examining ths 
foundations of his edifice of burrs." 

" The. penitence imposed by the holy Father cannot be the 
repentance required by Christ : br what the holy Father i»- 
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poMt lie can dteponie witb; mA if these |wo iiLgRuMj «re 
6iie and the eame thing, it follows that th^ Holy Fatlior^lces 
away^hat Christ imposes^ and destroifPH^ yJBiifiuudment 
of God . . . Let him only ill (reat i^e," continues Liiither, after 
haring quoted other fidse interpretations of T^sel, " let him 
oall me a heretic ; schiffixmtieal, slanderous, and whatever he 
pleases; I shall not be his exkGmy on that accoimt; — nay, 
so far firom it, I will, on that account, pray for hipn as for a 
llriend. But it cannot be endured that he should ti^t the Holy 
Scripture, our consoiation, as a sow trei^ a sack of oats."* 

We must aecimom ourselves to find Dother sometimes 
uj^ng exparessions too coarsely vituperatiye for modern taste: 
it was the custom of Uie time ; and we generally find in thofe 
words which shock our notions of propriety in langni^ei a 
suitableness and strength which redeem, their harshness. He 
continues: 

''He who purchases indulgences," say our adversaries 
again, ^'does better than he who gives alms toa poor man, 
unless he be reduced to the greatest extremity. Now, if (hey 
tdl us ^hat the Turks are profoning mir churches and cfosses, 
we may hear it without shuddering, for we have ^moofflt 
ourselves Turks a hundred times worse, who pr<^me and an- 
nihilate the only true sanctimry, the wori of God, whkh 
sanctifies all things. ... Let him who washes to foik>w this 
nrecept, take good care not to foed the hungry, oi to eledie 
tke naked, before they die of want, and consequently have no 
more need of assntance." 

It is important to compare Luther's zeal for good works, 
¥^ith wiiat he says about justification by &ith. Indeed, no ene 
who has any exparience and knowledge of Gbristiaiiity, wants 
lUs new proof cdf a truth of which he has felt the fullest evi- 
dence; namely, that the more firmly we hoki the doetrkie of 
JQsCifiGation by foith, ihe better we know the necessity of wodrs, 
and the more diligent we are in the practice of them ; whilst 
on the other hand, any laxity of the doctrine c^ faith, brkigs 

• Dm er die Sdizift.ansem XtMt aiob ailSexs MandeU ^ 
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wnh\ 9 lieeeSiity, a negiaeft at gooi works: I/iOiiy', Hk 
Paul Wore him, and Howard after him, ure proofe of tiM ^iioii- 
er amertioir. AlNben withoot thn &itk,— and the woM il 
full of such, — give proof of the latter. 

Luther proceeds to refer to the insults of Tetml, and rettims 
them in this fiishion: " It seems to me, at the sound of tholb 
inrectires, that I hear a great ass braying at me, I r^ote 
m it, and should be very ^rry that such people should oatl me 
a good christian." . . . We must represent Luther such aV^ 
was, and with all his weaknesses. This inclination to hu< 
mour, and even low humour, wkb one of them. He was a 
great man, a man of God; but he was a man, and not an a6- 
gei, nor even a perfect man. Who has the right to reqoke 
this in him? 

" Furthermore," adds he, defying and challenging his iflt 
versaries to combat, << although for such things itisnelthe 
eustom to bum heretics, here am I, at Wittemberg, I, Doctor 
Martin Luther f and if there is any inquisitor who wishes lo 
chew iron, or blow up rocks, I give him notice that he nrty 
have a sc^e-eonduct hither, open gates, a good table, and a 
ledgfng prepared ibr him, all through the gracious care of^he 
worthy prince, Duke Prcdenc, Elector of Saxony, who wiD 
never be the protector of heretics."* 

We see that lather was not wanting in courage. He trim, 
ed in the word of Gbd, and that is a rock that nev^ feik to 
sheker as in the storm. Btrt God in his ^ithfulness also tf 
forded him other assistance. To the bursts of joy with whtek 
the mukitude received the theses of Luther, had succeeded a 
fifoumfttl silence. The learned had timidly withdrawn wlKn 
Aey heard the calumnies and insults &[ Tetied and of ^e 
Dominic«ia. The bishops, who had bsfbre loud^ bkiMiBd 
the' abuse of the indulgences, seeing them at last attacked, had 
not feiled, as k always tibe ease, to discover that the atfesek was 
uueasonaUe. Tfao greater part of the Reformer's friends 
were ahunmd. Every one shrunk btck. But when thoftnt 
tL.0|p.X4ifazviLiaa 
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idftna was <nr«r, a ckangre took i^m^ m tte iniiiia of tuiii. 

The monk of Wittemberg, who, for some time, had been al- 
41^0^ alone m the Church, soon saw himadf again aurrounded 
by a nraitkade of friei^ and admirers. 

* Thete was one, who, though timid, still ranained &itfa&l 
4» him at this crisis, and whose fri^dbhip was a consolation 
4Nid aupport This was Bpaktin. .Their correspondeneo had 
been kept up. " I return you thanks," he says to him, speak* 
iJig of a special mai^k of friend^ip he had received from him, 
.('but wW do I not owe 3^00?'* It was (bi the llth of No- 
^▼ember, 15 17, dieven days aAerthe publici^on of the theses, asd 
ecHasequentiy at the moment when the minds of the people 
were in the greatest ferment, that Luther thus poored iu^k his 
gratitude to hn friend. It is interesting to see in this very let- 

^K^ lo Spalatin, how this strong man, who had just p«^rmed 
^m action requiring so much courage, acknowledges whence 
-rhis strength is derived. "We can do nothing of ourselvfls; 
we can do all things by the grace of God. Ignorance in any 
measure is altogether beyond our power to onteroome* There 
is no ignorance ^ dark but the grace of God can dispel it 
The more we labour by our own strength to attain wisdom, 
the more infiiuated we become, f And it is not true that this 
mvincibie ignorance excuses the sinner, §0^ otherwise there is 
no such thing as sin in the world." 

Luther had sent his* propositions neither to the prince nor 

I0 any of his courtiers. It appears that the chapkm eiqpvsBS- 

edsome surprise at this. ^' I did not wish," answered Luther, 

**that my theses should reach the hands of our illustrious 

'pnnee, or any of his circle, before those who think they are 

• therdn re^srred to had received them, lest they should silippese 
^t I pubh^ed them by the prince's diree^m, or to court his 
Jurofur, and out of ill-will to the Bidop of Menti. I mxi told 
there are several who fency this ; — ^but now I can safely af- 

* Tiln gratias ago : imo quid tibi non debeo 1 (L. Epp. L p. 740 
t CtuaQto magis oonamur ex nobis ad sapientiam, tanto lUDplitii appro* 
pinqaamiis inaififfltiai. (L. Ep^ i. p. 74.) 
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irm, tfart my t)w»s wefe pabUahed withoaft 4ie privitytif 
Dake Frederic"* 

If Spalatin comforted his friend, and supported him with ail 
his influence, Luther, on his part, endeavoured to answer all 
the enquiries addressed to him by the diffident chaplain. 
Among his questions was one which is oflen proposed in our 
days. <' What," ariced Jxe^ ^*^ the best method of stiKtying 
the Scriptures?" 

« Hitherto," answered Luther, " worthy Spalatin, you hare 
asked only things 1 was able to answer. But to guide you in 
thesdidy of the Holy Scripture is b^ond my strength. How- 
OTsr, if joii insist on knowing my method, I will not conceal 
it from you. 

" It is most plain we cannot attain to the undetstanding of 
BeripCnre either by study or by streng^ vi hitellect. There- 
hre your first duty must be to begin with pray^.t Entreat 
the Lord to deign to grant yon, in his rich mercy, rightly to 
understand his word. There is no other interpreter of the 
word of God but the author of that word himself; even as 
He has said, < They shall all be taught of Qod.' Hope no- 
thing from your study, or the strength of your intellect^; but 
nmpiy put your trust in God, and in the guidance of his 
Spirit Believe one who has made trial of this method."| 
Here we see iK>w Luther attained to the possession of the 
truth which he preached to othera It was not, as some have 
said, by following the guidance of his own presumptuous 
reason; nor was it, as others insert, by surrendering himself 
to the contentious passions. He drew from the parest and 
holiest spring, by humble, trusting, and prayerful en^ury of 
God himseM But then, there are few nun o[ this age vAn 
' fi>llow his example; and l^nce it is that th^e are few whc 

• Sed Mlfum est mmc etiim jturare, quod one s^a daeis fVtdsriri 
exaeriat (Ihi4 p. 76.) 

t JPrimum id ceitisumiim est, sacras litteras non posse vel studio, vsl 
ingenio penetrari, Ideo primum officium est at ab oratione incipias. 

I Igitiir de ttio stadto desperes oportet omnino, simnl et ingenio. Deo 
fttitein soli confidas et influxui spiiittb. Ezperto cre^ ista. (I4. S^ 
L p. 8a la Jan^ 



Jtttfler8(tod Wm. .To a tiwughtful mind these wards of Lur 
iher are of themselves a justification of the Reformation. 
, . liuther also found consolation in the friendship of respectable 
Jaymen. Christopher Scheurl, the worthy town-clerk of th^ 
ijf^perial city of Nuremberg, at this time afforded him some 
affecting marks of his regard.* How sweet to thelieart of a 
jnan encompassed with adversaries is every intimaltion of inte- 
rest felt in his success ! The town-clerk of Nuremberg went 
iurtl^er ; he wished to bring over other friends to the man he 
himself befriended. He proposed to him that he should dedi 
cate one of his writings to Jerome Ebner, a jurisconsult of 
Nuremberg, who was then in great repute. "You have a 
high notion of my-labours," answered Luther modestly ; " but 
I myself have a very poor opinion of them. It was my wish, 
however, to comply with your desire. I looked, — ^but amongst 
<all my papers, which I never before thought so meanly of, j 
could find nothing but what seemed totally unworthy, of being 
dedicated to so distinguished a person by so hujipile. an indi- 
vidual as myself." Touching humility! The words are 
those of Luther, — and he is speaking of the comparatively un- 
known name of Doctor Ebner ! Posterity has not ratified his 
estimate. 

Luther, who made no attempt to circulate his theses, had 
not only abstained from sending them to the Elector and his 
court, but had not even sent them to Scheurl. Tlie town-clerk 
of Nuremberg expressed some surprise at this. " My^sign " 
answered Luther, " was not to make them so public. I wished 
to discuss the various points comprised in them with some of 
our associates and neighbours, t If they had condemned them, 
1 would have destroyed them ; if they had approved them, I 
would have published them. But now they have been printed 
again and again, and circulated so hr beyond all my expecta- 

• " Liters tu»," wrote Luther to him, on the 11th of December, 1517, 
" animum tuum erga meam parvitatem candidum et longd ultra merita 
benevolentissimum probaverunt.** (L. Epp. i. p. 79.) 

t Non fait consilium neque votum eas evulgari, sed cum paucis apud'et 
ciieum noe habit^uitibus primum super ipsis conferri. (L. Epp. i. p. 95.) 
▼OL. I. 23 
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^tiont, that I tegret the production of them f not that t fetr Ae 
truth being made known to the people, for that is my object; 
but they are not in the best form for general instruction. Th^ 
contain some points, too, which are still questionable in my 
ovvTi judgment And if I had thought they would have ntode 
such an impression, there are propositions diat I would hate 
left out, and others that I would hare asserted with greater 
confidence." Luther afterwards thought differently. FnX 
from fearing that he had said too much, he declared he oughx 
to have spoken out much more fully. But the apprehensions 
that Luther evinced to Scheurl do honour to his sincerity. 
They shew that he had no preconceived plan, or party pur- 
pose ; that he was free from self-conceit, and was seeking the 
truth alone. When he had discovered it in its fulness, his Ian* 
^age was changed. " You will find in my earlier writing^* 
said he, many years afterwards, " that I very humbly conceded 
to the Pope many and important things which I now abhor 
and regard as abominable and blasphemous." f 

Scheurl was not the only laynfian of consideration who 
tJien manifested a friendly disposition towards Luther The 
fiimous painter, Albert Durer, sent him a present, probably 
one of his productions, and the Doctor expressed his gratitude 
for the gift.{ 

Thus Luther, at that time, experienced in his own person 
the truth of the divine word : "A friend lovcth at all timea; 
and sfcrother is born for adversity." But he recalled the 
j)assage for comfort to others as well as to himself. 

He pleaded for the entire nation. The Elector had just 
levied a tax, and it was affirmed that he was about to levy 
another, in accordance, probably, with the advice of Pfeffingcf , 
his counsellor, whose conduct was often the subject of La- 
ther's strictures. The Doctor boldly placed himself in the 
.Ireach. "Let not your Highness," said he, "despbe iim 

* tJt me poeniteat hujus foEttunB. (Ibi<].) 
, . t GttuB iBtb temporibiis pro 8amm& blaspbanil et •boaunalione haSbti^ 
ct execror. (L. 0pp. Lat. Witt, in praf.) 

I Accept •••. simiiletdonuminiigatttiriAlbirtiDiuor. (L.B^ 



(teqrer of • poor frfat. I beseeeh you, in Qots name, not to 
laq^oo^ any further tax. I was heart-broken, — and so were 
tmnj of those who are most devoted to jrou, — at seeing to 
what a degree the last had injured your Highnesses fair name 
tfid popularity, ft is tru§ that God has endowed you with a 
tefty judgment, so that you see further into the consequences 
of these things than I or your subjects in general. But ft 
•niay be the will of God tbat a meaner capacity shall minister 
histruction to a greater, — ^to the end that no one may trust in 
himself, but simply in the Lord bur God. May he deign, for 
our good, to preserve your body in health, and yt)ur soul for 
everlastiiig blessedness. Amen." Thus the Gospel, while 
it honours kings, pleads the cause of the people. It instructs 
subjects in their duties, and it calls upon princes to be regard* 
foi of their subjects* rights. The voice of such a christian 
ife£an as Luther, speaking in the secret chamber of a sovereign, 
may often do more than can be efiected l>y a whole assembly 
of legislators. 

In this same letter, in which Luther inculcated a stem les- 
son to his prince, he was not afraid to ask a boon of him, ot 
rather, to remind him of a promise, — ^the promise he had made 
him of a new gown. This freedom oh Luther's part, at a 
moment when he might fear he had offended Frederic, is 
equally honourable to the Prince and the Reformer. " But 
if," said he, " PfefBnger has the charge of these matters, let 
him give it me in reality, and not in protestations of friend- 
ship. For as to weaving fine tvords together, it is what he 
excels in ; but no good cloth comes of that." Luther thought 
Aat by his faithful counsels he had feirly earned his court 
garment* However, two years afler he had not received it, 
and his solicitation was renewed.f A fact which seems to 
riiew that Frederic was not so easily wrought upoft by Luther 
«8 has been supposed. 

The minds of men had gradually recovered from the alarm 
that had at first been communicated to them. Luther himself 

• Mdn Hofkkid vtidieiwn, (E|^ LuH% 78.) 
tJS^L.Lp.fi9a 
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wa9 inclioed to declare dkat Ua woids 4id oot imr die ^m- 

fUructioa that had been put xxfoa them. New evaots mgJfjL 
have diverted public attentioii ; Aod the blow aimed agwMt 
the Romish docUine might hare speot itself in the air, asiiad 
often been the case before. But the partinns of Rc»ne pre- 
Trnted the affair from ending tLus. They fimned the 
iame instead of extinguishing it 

■ Tet2el and the Dominicans haughtily replied to the attajck. 
made upon them. Eager to crush the audacious monk who 
had disturbed their traffic, and to conciliate the ^vQur of the 
Roman Pontifi^ they raised a shout of indignation, — affirmed 
that to attack the indulgences establish^ by the Pope, was to 
attack the Pope himself; and summoned to their assistance, 
all the monks and divines of their school.* It is evident, ii^- 
deed, that Tetzel was conscious of his own inability to coga 
with such an adversary as Luther. Quite disconcerted l^ 
the IXn^tor's attack, and irritated in the highest degree, he 
quitted the neighbourhood of Wittemberg, and went to Frank- 
fort on the Oder, where he arrived in. November, 1517. 
Conrad Wimpina, a man of great eloquence, and one of the 
most distinguished divines of the time was one of the profe«- . 
sors in the university of that city. Wimpina regarded with 
a jealous eye, both the Doctor of Wittemberg, and the uni- 
versity to which he belonged. The reputation enjoyed by 
both gave him umbrage. Tttzel requested him to answer 
the theses of Luther, and Wimpina accordingly wrote two 
series of antitheses, the first in defence of the doctrine of in- 
dulgences, and the second of the Papal authority. ^ 
On the 20th January, 1618, took place that disputation 
which had been so long preparing, which had been announced 
so ostentatiously, and on which Tetzel built iiis hopea 
Xx)udly had*he beat to arms. Monks had been gathering to-, 
gether from all the neighbouring cloisters. More than three 
hundred were now assembled. Tetzel read to them his the- 
ses. In these he repeated aU tl^t he had advanced befor^ 

* Soum senatum convocat.; monacbos aliquot et tfaeologos.su&.saphii* 
tidi ntoumque tinctos. (Mclancti. VUa Luth. 106.) 
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iMm Ae declaratimi that— *< Whosoerer riiall say the soul 
does not take its flight from purgatory, immediately that the 
money is dropped into the chest is in error."* 

But ahove all, he put forward propositions by which the 
'Pope seemed actually "seated," as the apostle expresses it, 
«in the temple of God shewing himself to be Gkxl." This 
shameless dealer in counterfeit wares found it convenient to 
retreat with all his diisorders and scandals under the cover of 
the Pope's mantle. 

The following are positions which he declared himself 
ready to defend, in presence of the numerous assembly that 
surrounded him : 

"3. Christians shouldbe taught, that the Pope, in the ploi- 
itude of his power, is higher than the universal church and 
superior to councils ; and that entire submission is due to his 
decrees. 

" 4. Christians should be taught, that the Pope alone has 
the right to decide in questicms of Christian doctrine;— that 
he alone, and no other, has power to explain, according to his 
judgment, the sense of Holy Scripture, and to approve or 
condemn the words and works of others. 

" 5. Christians should be taught, that the judgment of the 
Pope, in things pertaining to Christian doctrine, and necessary 
to the salvation of mankind, can in no case err. 

" 6. Christians should be taught, that they should place more 
dependance in matters of faith on the Pope's judgment, expressed 
in his decrees, than of the unanimous opinion of all the 
learned, resting merely upon their interpretation of Scripture. 

" 8. Christians should be taught, that they who conspire 
against the honour or dignity of the Pope incur the guilt of 
treason, and deserve to be accursed. 

"17. Christians should be taught, that there are many 
things which the Church regards as certain articles of the 

* Gtuiiquis ergo dicet, non citius posse animara volare quam in fimdo 
cist® denarius powit tinnire , errat.— (PositioBcs fratris Job. Tesrelli, Poi. 
€6. L. 0pp. i. p. 94.) 
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Catbdie &itfa| although tbtgr are not Ibimd cUlier m the]|^ 
apired Scriptures or in the early Fathers. 

<< 44. Christiana should be taught to regard, as dottiiiatB 
heretics, all who^ by speech, action, or writing, declare thai 
they would not retract their heretical propositions, though ex- 
communication alter excomn^unicittioa should be showered 
upon them like hail 

" 48. Christians should be taugH that they who protect tbo 
errors of heretics, and who, by their authority, hinder them 
from being brought before the judge who has a right to hear 
them, are excommunicate ; — ^and that if, within the space of one 
year, they cease not from doing so, they will be declared in- 
famous and sererely visited with punishment, conformable to 
(he provisions of the law, and ibr the warning of others.* . 

" 50. Christians should be t^ght^ that they who scribble 
•0 many books and tracts, — who preach, or publicly, and with 
evil intention, dispute about the confession of the lips, the ^X^ 
isfaction of works, the rich and large indulgences of tiie 
Bishop of Rome and his power; they who side with thoae 
who preach or write such things, and take pleasure in thdr 
writings, and circulate them anu)ngthe people and in society; 
and finally, all they, who, in secret, speak of these thinga 
with contempt or irreverence, jiiust expect to fall under the 
penalties before recited, and to plunge themselves and othe» 
along with them, into eternal condemnation at the great day, 
and the deepest disgrace in this present world. For every 
beast that toucheth the mountain shall be stoned." 

We perceive that Luther was not the only object of TetzeTs 
attack. In his 48th thesis he probdbly had an eye to the 
Elector of Saxony. In other respects these propositions sa- 
vour strongly of the Dominican. To threaten all opposition 
with rigorous chastisements,^ was an inquisitor^s argument, 
which there was no way of answering. The three hundred 
monks, whom Tetzel had assembled, were full of admiration 

* Pro infiunibus Mint tenendi, qui etiam per jutLb capitula terrilMlitei 
Mltk plectentor pcenif in omnium hominum tenorem. (Pooitiones iratrir 
Joh. Tewin. 56. L. Opp. I p. 98.) 



of «U that he hall faid. The divines of the universitjf were 
too fearful of being classed among the promoters of heresy, 
and too much attached to the principles of Wimpina, openly 
to attack the astounding theses which had been read in their 
pxeaenca 

This affiiir, therefore, about which there had been so much 
fioiae, seemed likely to end like a mock j6ght ; but among the 
crowd of students present at the discussion was a young man, 
about twenty years of age, named John Knipstrow. He had 
read the theses of Luther, and found them agreeable to the 
Scriptures. Indignant at seeing the truth publicly trampled 
under foot, without any one offering himself in its defence, the 
young man raised his voice, to the great surprise of the whole 
assembly, and attacked the presumptuous TetzeL The poor 
Dominican, who had not reckoned on any such opposition, 
was thrown into dismay. After some attempts at an answer, 
he abandoned the field of battle, and made room for Wimpina. 
The latter defended his cause with more vigour ; but Knip- 
strow pressed him so hard that, to put an end to the untoward 
contest, Wimpina, in his capacity of president, declared the 
discussion terminated, and proceeded at once to the promoting 
of Tetzel to the rank of Doctor, as the recompense of this 
glorious dispute. After this, Wimpina, to get rid of his young 
. antagonist, caused him. to be sent to the convent of Pyritz, in 
Pomeiania, with directions that he should be strictly watched. 
But this newly-risen luminary, removed from the banks of 
the Oder, was destined, at a later period, to diffuse the Ifght 
over Pomerania * God, when he sees fit, employs the disci- 
ple to confound the mstster. 

Tetzel, desirous to make up for the check be had met with, 
had recourse to the ultima ratio of Rome and its inquisitors, — 
the fire. He set up a pulpit and a scaffold in one of the sub- 
urbs of Frankfort. He went thither in solemn procession, 
arrayed in the insignia of an inquisitor of the faith. He in- 
veighed, in his most furious manner, from the pulpit He 

• UfUkm^Qmch. Pf . M. Lmhwii Bieln—oni NoHtk myr. Fma- 
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burled his thunders with an unsparing hand, and loudly iK- 
claimed, that " the heretic Luther ought to he humed alhre.^ 
Then, placing the Doctor's propositions and sermon on Ilia 
scaffold, he set fire to them .♦ He shewed greater dexterity in 
this operation than he had displayed in defending his thesM. 
Here there was none to oppose him, and his victory wat com- 
plete. The arrogant Dominican re-entered Frankfort in tri- 
umph. When parties accustomed to power have sustahted 
defeat, they have recourse to certain shows and semhlances, 
which must be allowed them as a consolation for tbtir 
disgrace. 

The second theses of Tetzel mark an important epoch in 
the Reformation. They changed the ground of the dispute, 
transferring it from the indulgence-market to the halls of the 
Vatican, — ^and diverted the attack from Tetzel, to direct it 
against the Pope. For the contemptible trafficker whom Lu- 
ther had assailed and held powerless in his grasp, they sub- 
stituted the sacred person of the Head of the Church. LtitMer 
was all astonishment at this. A little later, probably, he would, 
of his own accord, have taken up this new position ; but his 
enemies spared him the trouble Thenceforward, the dispute 
had reference, not merely to a discredited traffic, but to Rome 
itself; and the blow, that a bold hand had aimed against Tct- 
zei's stall, smote, and shook to its foundation, the throne of the 
pontifical king. 

The theses of Tetzel served, moreover, only as a signal to 
the troop of Romish doctors. A shout was raised against Lu- 
ther by the monks, enraged at the appearance of an adversary 
more formidable even than Erasmus or Reuchlin. The name 
of IjUther resounded from all the Dominican pulpita They 
stirred up the passions of the people ; they called the intrepid 
Doctor, a madman, a seducer, a wretch possessed by the devil. 
His teaching was decried as the most horrible of heiesies. 
"Only wait," said they, « a fortnight, or, at most, a month, 

« FuloHim in Lutiianm taiqii«k^: vocifeiAtiMr uhiqiM hone hareticum 
igni peidendam esse; propodtionca etiam Lutheri ct concwnejn deiniol* 
fentik publici conjicit in flammas. (Melanctli. Vita Luth.) 



^mi:- tiMt iMUM?io09 hentic will be burned ftlim" tbA k Hb- 
pended on the Dominicans, indeed, the Saxon Doctor would 
ioon have met the fiite of Hues and of Jerome; but Qod was 
watehing over him. His life was destined to accomplish what 
Ae mart3rrdom oi Huss had begun. For each individual 
•ervee tto purposes of God; one by his life, another by his 
•dei^h. Already many exclaimed that the whole university of 
Wittembwg was tainted wHh heresy, and they pronouncedit 
infemous,* « Let us drive out the wretch and all his parti- 
sans " said they. And in many cases these clamours did, in 
feet, excite the passions of the people. Those who shcired in 
<he opinions of the Reformer were pointed out to public ob- 
servation, and wherever the monks had power in their handb, 
the friends of the Gospel felt the effects of their hatred. Thus 
the prophecy of our Saviour he'^an to be fulfilled : " Thdy 
s&all, revile you, and persecute you, and say all manner of 
evil against you felsely, for my sake." This recompaise of 
fhe world is in no age withheld from the decided disciples of 
the Gospel. 

When Luther heard of the theses of Tetzel and of the 
general attack of which they had given the signal, his cou« 
•rage rose. He saw that it was necessary to face such adversa- 
- ries boldly ; his intrepid spirit feh no difficulty in resolving 
to do so. But, at the same time, their weakness discovered 
to him his own strength, and inspired him with the conscious- 
ness of what in reality he was. 

He did not, however, give way to those emotions of pride 
which are so congenial to man's heart. " I have more diffi- 
culty," wrote he to Spalatin, at this time, "to refrain from de- 
spising my adversaries, and so sinning against Christ, thah I 
should have in vanquishing them. They are so ignorant, 
both of human and divine things, that it is humbling to have 
to dispute with them ; and yet it is this very ignorance which 
gives them their inconceivable boldness and their brazen fronL"t 

* Ed famnt luque ut iinivemtatem Wittembergensem propter me iiii* 
fimem conantur iacere et hsreticam. (L. Epp. t. p 92.) 

* Epp. Loth. i. p. €2. 
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Baft what, above %U» itrcsgdiMied kit heait» ia tbe ori^Mll 
diit general hostility, was the deep con victioQ that hit cwm m 
was the cause of truth. , *' Do not wonder," he wrote to $|«- 
ktin, in the beginnings of 1518, 'Hhat they resile me so i}»- 
aparingly. I hear their revilings with joy. If they did o«t 
corse me, we conld not be so firmly assured that the cause I 
have undertaken is that of God himself* Christ was aet &if 
a sign that should be spoken against'' " I know^" said bfi, 
another time, " that from the beginning the Word of God has 
been such as that whosoever would carry it ii^ the world, 
most, like the apostks, leave everything, and be delivered urn- 
lo death. If it were not so^ it would not be the word ol 
Christ"t This peace, ia the midst oi agitation, is a thiutg 
anknown to the l»roes of the world. We see men at the 
head of a governmeat,>-^f a political party, — sink undor 
their labours and trials. The Christian graerally gathers new^ 
strength in conflict It is because he js aoquainted with a 
hidden source of refreshment and courage, unknown to h^ 
whose eyes are closed against the Gospel' 

One thing, however, at times disturbed Luther : It was the 
thought of the dissensions his courageoiQS resistance might gi^ 
rise to. He knew that a word might be enough to set tb^ 
workl in a flame. He at times foresaw prince opposing princ§ ; 
nation, perhaps set against nation. His love for his coimtiy 
took alarm ; his Christian charity recoiled from the pro^>e^ 
He would gladly have secured peace ; yet it behoved him to 
speak. It was the Lord's will. << I tremble," «id he^ — '' I 
shudder — at the thought that I may be an occasion of discord 
to such mighty princes." J 

He still kept silence in regard to Tet^el's propositions cop- 

* Km Maledieerer noa crederem ex Deo eme quiB tf»eto. (L £^ 
Lp.85.) 

t " MoTte emptum est (verbam Dei,") continues he, in deeply energetic 
language, "mortibus Yulgatum, mortibus serratum, mortibua quoque ser- 
vandum aut referendum est" 

llntor tantoe pdncjpea diw|JU M t go yja wa vilda hoqeg at tjmaa CL 



btimt^t'tlit Pope; had he hem earned away by passioo, 
doubtleis he would have fallen with impetuosity upoa that 
aatounding doctrine, under which his adversary sought shel- 
ter and concealment for himself. But he did nothing of the 
kind. There is in his delay, reserve, and silence, a something 
grave and solemn^ which sufficiently reveals the spirit that an* 
imated him. He paused, yet not from weakness, — ^for the blow 
was but the heavier, when at length it fell. 

Tetzel, afler his auto-da-fe at Frankfort on the Oder, had 
hastened to send his theses into Saxony. They will serve, 
thought he, as aa antidote to those of Luther. A man was 
despatched by the inquisitor from Alle to distribute his propo« 
tttions at Wittemberg. The students of that university, indig- 
nant that Tetzel should have burned the theses of their master, 
no sooner heard of the arrival of his messenger than they sur- 
rounded him in troops inquiring in threatening tones how he 
had dared to bring such things thither. Some of them purchas- 
ed a portion of the copies he had brought with him ; others 
seized on the remainder ; thus getting possession of his whole 
stock, which amounted to eight hundred copies; then un- 
known* to the Elector, the senate, the rector, Luther, and all 
the professors, the students of Wittemberg posted bills on the 
gates of the university, bearing these words : "Whosoever de- 
mres to be present at the burning and obsequies of the theses 
of Tetzel, let him repair at two o'clock to the market place." 

They assembled in crowds at the hour appointed; and, 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude, committed the pro- 
positions of the Dominican to the flames. One copy wai 
saved from the fire. Luther afterwards sent it to his friend 
Lange, of Erfurth. The young smdents acted on the pre- 
cept of them of old time, " an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth," and not on that of Christ. But when doctors and pro- 
fessors had set such an example at Frankfort, can we won- 
der that young students should follow it at Wittemberg? Th« 

♦H«e iqucia priiioipe^ s m ili, gaetope, deniqpe oBtolbm nohifc (I* 
G^ i pi 99.) 
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report of this academic execution spreads through Onrumoff* 
and made much noise.* Luther was deeply grieved at ft ' 

<< I am surprised/' wrote he, to his old master, Jodocia, at 
Erfurth, ''that you could think I had anything to do with 
the burning of TetzePs theses. Do you think I have utterly 
lost my senses ? But what can I do 1 When the tale id toH 
of me, any thing, and from every quarter, gains implicit be- 
lief t Can I tie up men's tongues ? No matter ! let them 
tell, and hear, and see, and report whatever they please. £ 
will go on as long as the Lord shall give me strength ; and, 
with God's help, I will fear nothing." — " What will come of 
it," said he to Lange, " I know not ; this only I know, that 
the peril in which I stand is greatly enhanced by the act'*t 
This occurrence shows how the hearts of the young were at 
ready kindled in the cause of which Luther was the champion. 
It was a sign of high import ; for a movement once begun 
among the young is necessarily soon communicated to the en*:: 
tire generation. 

The theses of Tetzel and of Wimpina, though slightly eft^ . 
teemed, produced a certain effect. They opened out the ques- 
tions in dispute ; they enlarged the rent in the mantle of the 
church; they brought new questions of thrilling interest into 
the field of controversy. Consequently, the heads of the 
Church began to take a nearer view of the debate, and to de- 
clare themselves strongly against the Reformer. "I know 
not, truly, on whose protection Luther can rely," said the 
Bishop of Brandenburg, " that he ventures in this way to at- 
tack the authority of the bishops." Perceiving that this new 
conjuncture called for new precautions, the Bishop came him- 
self to Wittemberg. But he found Luther animated by thai 
inward joy which springs froui a good conscience, and deter^ 
mined to give battle. The Bishop felt that the monk was 
obeying a power higher than his own, and returned in an an* 
^gry mood to Brandenburg. One day, (before the close of 

* * Fit ex ek re ingens tititliqne fikbuliu (L! Epp, I p. 99.) 
t Omnes omnibus omnia credont de me. (Ibid.) 
t U Epfi i. p. 9a 



4ie irimer of ISIS,) while seated at his fhresid^, he said, turn- 
mg to those who sanoimdod* him, *^ I will not lay my head 
dowB in peace un^il I haye c»t Martin into the fire like this 
tigjgotf and as he spoke he cast the feggot on the Mazing 
hearth. The rerolution of the sixteenth /sentury was to be 
110 more indebted for support to the heads of the Church than 
dttC of ^ the first century had been to the sanhedrim and the 
flrfiagogue. The dignified priesthood was again, in the six- 
leenth century, opposed to Luther, the Reformation, and its 
miners, as it had formerly been to Jesus Christ, the Gos- 
pelj and hi& Apostles, and as it too often is, iu all periods, to 
the truth. ^ The Bishops," said Luther, speaking of the visit 
of the prelate of Brandenburg, " begin to see that they should 
have done what I am doing, and they are ashamed. They 
call me arrogant and audacious ; and I do not deny that I am 
aa But they are not the people to know either what God 
ia, or what we are."* 

A more formidable resistance than that which Tetzel had 
ofi^ed had now sprung up against Luther. Rome had an- 
swered him. A reply had gone forth from the walls of the 
aaered palace. It was not Leo X, however, who condescend- 
ed to mieddle with theology. " A squabble among the monks !" 
said he: **the best way is to take no notice of it." And on 
another occasion he observed : " It is a drunken Germanf that 
has written these theses; when he is sober he will talk very 
differently." A Dominican of Rome, Sylvester Prierias, 
master of the pontifical palace, filled the office of censor. Xn 
that capacity he was the first to take cognizance of the theses 
published by the Saxon monk. 

A Roman censor, and the theses of Luther ! how remarfc- 
ftble the encounter ! . Freedom of speech; freedom of enquiry, 
wai freedom of religious belief, had now to maintain a con- 
flict, within the very gates of Rome, against the! power that 
claims to hold in its hands the monopoly of spiritual know- 
ledge, and at its own will to suppress the voice of christiaii 

* * Ctnid Ytl Heat toI ipsi sumi». (L. Epp. !. 234.) 

t £m voltor tnmkener Deutschar. (L. 0pp. (W.) zxil l9t) • -* 
vox*, t 24 
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Mh or allow iim lOtimace. The itniggld belireen Ittt 
christian liberty which ttamp» men the childr^ of God, -and 
that pontifical detpotism whkh makes them the siavea oi 
Rome, is syroboliaed, as it were, in the very begimiing of tbe 
Reformation, by the ^counter of Luther ttid Prierias. 

This Roman censor, this prior-general of tb^ Dominicaat, 
this dignitary, whose office empowered him to determine 
what doctrines christian men should proiess, and on wtet 
pcttnts they should be silent, was eager to reply. He ptAjf- 
lished a writing which he. dedicated to Leo X., and in which 
he spoke contemptuously of the German monk,^nd declared, 
with an assurance altogether Roman, tluit he ^uld like to 
kxiow whether that Martin had indeed an iron snout and a 
head of brass, which it was impossible to shatter.* Tl^n, 
under the form of a d^fogue, he proceeded to attack Luther's 
thases, employing by turns ridicule, reviling,, and threats. 
• The contest, between the Augustine of Wittemberg and Ae 
Dominican of Rome, was waged on the question which is in 
Itself the principle of the Reformation \ namely, what is the 
•ole in&llible authority for Christians ? Take the system of 
the Church, as set forth by its most independent organs, t 

The letter of the written word is dead, without that spiijt 
of interpretation, which alone reveals its hidden meaning. 
But this spirit is not given to every Christian, but to the 
Church, that is, to the priests. It is great presumption to af- 
firm tlmt He, who prom»ed to the Church to be with her tl- 
wap even to the end of the world, could have abandoned her 
to the power of error. It will be said, perhaps, that the doc- 
trine and constitution of the Church are not now stich as we 
find them in the Holy Scriptures. Undoubtedly; but this 
chango is only apparent, it extends only to the form and ik>l 
to the substance. Nay, more, — this change is a proges- 
aion. The life-giving power of the Divine Spirit has 

* An ferreom nafom attt caput sneum gerat late Lutheroa, ut affiii^ 
•an poaait , (Sjlv» Priaratia Dialogua.) 
tSaa **J6k.Qhmmm 2m fomo m B^9mmmmMU.l 
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tmOtf to what, in ftmptaro, Edited oiily in 
ifim- To Iha qutlme of the word it h9$ gi?en t body, jMit 
m fin^bing touch to ka foiigh drai^ht, and coni|deted the 
Vf^rh of which the Bible had merely furnished the rudiments. 
Consequently, we must understand the meaning of Holy 
Scripture, as it hi» been determined by the Church, under the 
f^anee of the Holy Spirit — So far the Catholic doctota were 
«gareed : M this point they were divided, — General Councib, 
ma some (and Gerson was of their number)^ are the repre- 
aentatives of the Church. Others said, it ia the Pope who is 
the depositary of the spirit of interpretation ; and no one has 
the right tox^onstrue Scripture otherwise than in accordance 
wilh the decree of the Roman Pontiff This was the tenel 
espo^ieed by Prierias. 

, Such was the doctrine which die n^aater of the palace op- 
posed to the infancy of the Reformation. He advanced asser- 
tions, with respect to the power of the Church and of the 
Pope to which the roost shameless flatterers of the couK of 
Botekb would have blushed to subscribe. The following is one 
of the principles laid down at the commencement of Us 
writing : " Whosoever does not rely on the teaching of the 
Soman Church, and of the Roman PcmtifT, as the iniallible 
rule of faith, and as that from which Holy Scripture itself de- 
rives its obligation and authority is an heretic."* 

Then follows a dialogue in which the speakers are Luthei 
and Sylvester, and in which the latter labouos to refute the 
Doctor's propositions. The sentiments of the Saxon monk 
were altogether new and strange to a Roman censor ; hence 
Prierias shewed that he understood neither the feelings of his 
heart nor the principles that regulated his conduct He est> 
pated the teacher of the truth by the petty standard of the re* 
tainers of the Papacy. " My good Luther," says he, " were 
it thy fottune to receive from our Lord the Pope a good bish- 
oprick and a plenary indulgence for the rebuilding of thy 
ifchurch, how would thy tone be altered, and how loudly 

. . * A qi4 Miam Sscra Scxiptara^ sobor tipihit «t 
mtL (FnadMawrtaa tirttai.) 
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to diqmrtge !*' With ail his pretensions to refinement, 4rtl 

Italian has frequent recourse to the grositest seurrilitjr of litf- 

^ guage. ^< If it is the nature of dogs to bite " sa3r3 he fO Lit- 

* ther, « I should fear thou hadst a dog for thy father."* T^ 
word the close of his work, the I>oininican e^en nmrtels al 
hk own condescension, in parleying thus with a mutkioiB 
monk; and in taking leave of Us adversary, he allows hitt 
the cruel teeth of an inquisitor. <* The Roman Church," iays 
he, << the supremacy of whose power, spiritual and t^nporal, 
is veited in the Pope, can restrain, by the secular arm, thote 
who, having fiist received the &ith, afterwards depart from k. 
The Church is under no dbligati<m to employ argument to 
combat and overcome rebels."! Such words, proceeding ftwn 
the pen of a dignitary of the Roman court, were de^ly ^g- 
nificant ; yet they did not intimidate Luther ; he believed, or 
affected to believe, that this dialogue was not written by PtM^ 
rias, but l^ Ulric de Hutten, or some other contributor to de 
Littera Obscurorum Virorum. "One of that firatenaty^" 
said he, " from the mere love of satire, or to set Luther against 
Prierais, has collected tog^her this mass of absurdity.'^l 
However, after having for some time kept silence, his doabis, 
if he had any, were removed ; he set to work, and in two days 
prepared his answer.^ * 

The Bible had decided Luther's destiny : it had moused 
the Reformer and commenced the Reformation. Luthei^s 
belief depended not on the testimony of the Church. His 
£iith had come from the Bible itself : from' within, and not 
from without He was so deeply convinced that the evangetic 
doctrine was immoveably built upon the word of God, thai 

* Si mordere canum est proprium, vereor ne tibi pater cania fueHL 
(Sylv. Prier. Dial.) 

t Secular! bracbio potest eoe ctmipegcere, nee tenetttr talioiabiis«ettlipe 
•d Tincendos protervientcs. (Ibid.) 

t OonYenit inter nos ease peivoikatum fdiqaem Sylveftrem ex obiemii 
▼iris, qui tantas ineptias in hominem luserit ad provocandum me adTorsba 

• eott. (Epp. i. p. 87, 14 Jan.) 

§ T. I Witt Lat p. im 
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'^ mftsmtA doetfme was to him sup^inotis. Tkk experi- 
Winlil kBOWledg^ possessed by Luther op^ed to the Chureh 
anew foturky. The living ^ring, which had gushed forth 
fo/f tbe refreskmenfof th^ monk of Wittemberg, was to become 
« migtoy river that should slake the thirst of naticms. 

" To understand Scripture, it is necessary that the Spirit of 
•God shoukl c^en the tinderstandiag," said the Church, and 
4IIUS ht it said truly. But its error ky in consulering the 
-Hdy Spirit as the exclusive privilege of a particular cas^ 
«ad mipposing that he could be pent up in assemblies and col- 
-leges, in a city, or a conclave. « The wind bloweth where it 
bsteth," said the Son of God, when speaking of the Spirit of 
God,— 4md elsewhere: "They shall be all taught of God." 
-Tlte coirufrtion of the Church, the ambition of the Pontiffi, ±e 
fumoaa of Councils, the animosities of the clergy, the pomp 
^9i the i^diates, had banished far from those priestly abodes 
that Holy Spirit — that Spirit of humility and of peace. The 
^»%>»it of God had departed from the assemblies of the proud, 
and the palaces of princes of the Church, and had tabernacled 
Mfith simple Christians and humble priests. He had turned 
rfrom a tyrannous hierarchy, whose bloody heel again and 
^^f»itt had trampled on tbe poor, — from a proud and ignorant 
^ cbrgy, whose leaders were better skilled in the use of the 
sword than of the Bible, — ^and was present with despised 
"^ sectaries, or with men of understanding and learning. The 
holy cloud, that had withdrawn itself from the stately temple 
and the proud cathedral, had deseeded on the secluded 
ilwellings of the humble, or the tranquil chamber of the 
conscientious enquirer. The Church, debased by her love of 
power and lucre, dishonoured before the people, by her venal 
perversion of the doctiine of life, — the Church, busy in sell- 
ing salvation, that she might replenish a treasury exhausted 
4qr her pride and debaucheries, — had forfeited all resj^ect ; and 
men of sense no longer attached any value to her testimony. 
DesjKttng an authority so degraded, they gladly turned to- 
ward the divine word and its infallible authority as the only 
refuge open to them in that universal confusion. 
24* 



Tlieii^ therefiNre was rij^ The bold niey«imil]qpiri|iili 
Luther shifted the support of the highest hopet of mmh 
heart, — ^looseoing them with a strong hand from the waUi af 
the Vatican to fix them pn the rockjrf the word of God^ w»s 
hailed with enthusiasm. This was the ol^ect the Bi^ftuer 
had in view in his answer to Prierias. 

Passing by the principles the I>QmiBiican had laid down «t 
the opening of his work — " I," said he, '^ following your «t- 
ample, will also lay down certain principles." 

The first is this passage of St. Paul :— « If any one preadi 
unto you another Grospel than that is preached, though he 
should be an angel from heaven, let him be atcorsed." 

The second is the fi)llowing, from St Augustine writkg to 
St. Jerome :--**' I have learned to render to the inspired Serip* 
tures alone the homage of a firm belief that they have nevtt 
erred ; as to others, I do not believe in the things they teach, 
simply because it is they who teach them." 

Here Luther, with a steady hand, establishes the fundameli- 
tal principles of the Reformadon. The word of God, — the 
whole word of God,--«iid nothing but the wcwfd of God. "If 
you rightly understand these principles," continues he, ^ you 
will also understand that your whole Dialogue is overturned 
by them ; for you have done nothing but bring forward phrases 
and opinions of St. Thomas." Then, openly impugning the 
axioms of his adversary, he freely confesses that he thinks 
both Popes and Councils may err. He complains of the flat- 
teries of the Roman courtiers, who ascribe this and that power 
to the Popa He declares that the Church exists virtually in 
Christ alone, and representatively in a General Council** 
And then, alluding to the insinuation of Prierias : *^ UikbubC- 
edly you judge me by yourself," said he; "but if I aspired 
to be made a bishop I certainly should not use the language 
which you find so oflfensive. Do you imagine I am ignorant 
. of the manner in which bishoprics and priest's orders are oh* 

•Ego eedesiam viitaaUter non ttb nisi in C^ixisto, reftf^ 
■id ia ooQcUio. (L. 0pp. lat. p. 174.) 



IvlrBNne) Do not the veryehiUiMi tlag, tn evMy 
ii^tlMit dty, these w%tL known words :^- 

" Of in ibul qMi Ihe wid0 wwld raond, 
The fimleai here, in Rome, is found T'* 

{SIhc}i «ong«hiul been current in Rome before tbe elecUpn of 
<»p^of the la«t Popes.) Yet Luther speaks of Leo with r^- 
4SP9pt. « I know," says he, "that he may be compared to Dt- 
ji^ieliin Babylon ; his innocence has often endangered his life." 
He concludes by replying velry briefly to the threatening 
Xaxiguage used by Prierias. " Lastly, you say that the Pope 
4a both pontiff and emperor, and that he can employ the secu- 
lar arm to compel obedience. Do you thirst for bk)od then? 
I protest to you that these rhodomontades and menaces of yours 
^ye me not the slightest alarm. For what if I were to lose 
my life? Christ still lives; Christ my I^ord, and the Lord 
of all, blessed for ever. Amen." 

Thus fearlessly did Luther, in opposition to the infidel altar 
.of the Papacy, set up the altar of the holy and in&llible 
^;^ord of God ; an altar, before which he would have every 
^£nee to bow, and on which ie declares himself ready to ofier 
^p his life. 

.. A new adversary now pres^ted himself in the lists,-Ht 
Dominican, like his predecessors. James Hochstraten, the 
jnquiditor of Cologne, of whose outcries against Reuchlin, 
and the friends of literature, we have already spoken, could 
not restrain his rage when he heard of the first efforts of the 
hero of the Reformation. It was not to be wondered at, tb^t 
monkish ignorance and fimaticism should assail the man who 
s^s to give them the death-blow. Monachism had arisen 
wiien. the primitive truth had begun to disappear. From 
that period monachism and error had grown ijp side by side. 
The man who was to accelerate their fall had now appeared. 
But his sturdy antagonists would not abandon the field. The 
Struggle lasted to the end of Luther's life, but we regard it as 
epitomized in this dispute of Hochstraten and Luther f the 

* Cliitndo banc puen in omnibus pbtos nrinf euktant: Deidqus nmie 
fi«U cut fiaduinma Rpma (l\mL p, 1H3.) 



Am wad oMmgMut Chriodtti, and tin in0eiU^«iRve^« 
ish sapentitions I Hocfastnitcu lost his temper, be gtam nm 
to his indignation, and loudly demanded the death of tbe hema- 
tic. He would have had recourse to the stake to seeme the 
triumph of Rome. " It is high treason against the Ohwdi,** 
exclaimed he, " to suffer so horrid a heretic to live an hodr 
longer. Away with him at once to the scafibld I" Tkh 
sanguinary counsel was but too well followed in mwaj 
countries, and the voices of many martjrrs, as in the earlm 
ages of the Church, gave testimony to the truth from the midit 
of the flames. But in yain were fire and sword invoked 
against Luther. The angel of the Lord encamped aroaad 
1dm, and defended him. 

Luther answered Hochstraten in few words but w^h nnM^ 
vigour: "Out upon thee," said he, at the close of his tephf^ 
" thou senseless murderer, thirsting for the blood of thy lo^ 
thren 1 I sincerely desire that thou shouldst not call me Ohrisl^ 
ian and faithful ; but that thou shouldst continue on the cotittit- 
ry to decry me as an heretic. Understand me, thou blboS- 
thirsty man ! enemy to the truth ! and if thy rage -promflt 
thee to attempt my life, take care to act circumspectly, ^li 
to choose thy time well ; God knows what is my purpose if 
my life should be spared. . . . My hope and expectation, €kfi. 
willing, shall not be disappointel"* Hochstraten macb M 
reply. 

An attack more trying to his feelings, awaited the Refbrfi»> 
er. Doctor Eck, the celebrated professor of Ingolstadt, ^ 
deliverer of Urban Regius, the friend of Luther, had received 
the fiunous theses. Eck was not a man to defend the abifsiife 
of the indulgences; but he was a doctor of the School «iot of 
the Bible, — well versed in the scholastic divinity, but not in 
the word of God. If Prierias had represented Rome, wad 
Hochstraten the monks, the new combatant represented the 
schools. The scholastic philosophy, which for almost fire 
cenhiriee held sway over Christendom, &r from yielding' t* 
the earliest efforts of the Reformer, arose in its pride to u i wh 
♦ L. Opp. Leips. x?ii. p. 14a 



Ikft nmxL wk) dared to treitt it with contempt £ck and Lu* 
t^, Luther and the Schools, were often afterwards arrayed 
«ie against the other. But it was now the contest opened. 
, It could hardly happen but that Eck should consider many 
of Luther's assertions erroneous. We have no reason to doubt 
tbet sincerity of his convictions. He was enthusiastic in de- 
fiwce of the scholastic opinions, whilst Luther was an equally 
^thusiastic adherent of the word of God. We may even im* 
tgiae that Eck felt some concern at the necessity of opposing 
hia old friend : and yet it appears, from the manner in which 
lid assailed him, that passion and jealousy had some share in 
his motives. 

It was under the title of Obelisks that he wrote his remarks 
0n tke theses of Luther. Desiring at first to keep up appear- 
mceSf he did not publish his work, but contented himself with 
4^mmunicating it in confidence ta his ordinary, the Bishop of 
Eichstadt. But the Obelisks were soon widely dispersed, 
^iher through the indiscretion of the Bishop, or by the Doc- 
tor's vvn act. One copy fell into the hands of Link, a preach- 
er at Nuremberg, and a friend of Luther ; by him it was com- 
joacnicated to Luther himself. Eck was a very different ad- 
versary from either Tetzel, Prierias, or Hochstraten: the 
inore his work excelled theirs in learm'ng and subtlety, the 
iQore injurious was likely to be its effect. He spoke of " his 
feeble adversary" in a tone of compassion, well knowing that 
pity is more disparaging than anger. He insinuated that 
Luther's propositions were spreading the Bohemian poison, 
that they savoured of Bohemia, and by these malignant refer- 
ences, drew upon Luther the odium attaching in Germany to 
the name of Huss and the Bohemian schismatics. 

The malice that was discernible in this writing roused Lu- 
ther's indignation. But he was stilt more grieved at the 
Ihought that the blow came from an old friend. " It was then," 
Uiought he, " at the cost of the affection of his friends, that 
truth mutt be defended." Luther unboscnned the sadneta of 
hii heart, in a letter to Egranus, pastor at Zwickau, "fin 
these Obelisks," said he, "lamcaHeda « pestilent man,' *a 



Bohemian, *an heretic,' and reproached ai ^jfeflWotW,*' '*•' 
Solent/ and * rash.' I overlook minor reproaches, such ttt 
*dull,* 'stupid,' < ignorant,'' 'despiser of the sovereign porttiflf 
dbc. Throughout there are nothing hut insults, atid yet he 
who has written them is a distinguished man, in whom genlirt 
and learning are blended; moreover, one who was unit^ td 
me by a great intimacy, recently contracted.* His r.am6 ^ 
John Eck, doctor of divinity, chancellor of Ingolstadt, &C. S 
man well known and highly esteemed for his writings. If i 
did not know the design of Satin, I should wonder at fh^ 
rage which has prompted Eck to violate a friendship so delight- 
ful, and so recent besides,! and that without giving me omi 
word of notice." 

But if Luther's heart was wounded, his courage was n^ 
abated. On the contrary, he caught fresh fire for the dispute. 
''Jlejoice, brother," he said to Egranus, who had likewise 
been attacked by a violent adversary, "rejoice, and let nol 
these paper missiles terrify you ? The more furious my ad- 
versaries, the more I advance. I leave the things that are 
behmd, for them to bark at, and I stretch forward to those 
jhat are before, that they may bark at those also in their turit " 

Eck felt how disgraceful his conduct had been, and en- 
deavoured to justify himself in a letter to Carlstadt. In it he 
termed Luther " their common friend." He threw all the 
blame on the Bishop of Eichstadt, at whose solicitation he de- 
clared he had written his work. He had not intended topuB* 
Ush the Obelisks^ he said ; if it had been otherwise he would 
have manifested more regard for the ties of friendship, by 
which he was united to Luther. Finally, he intimated a wish 
that, instead of engaging in a public controversy with him, 
Luther should turn his aims against the divines of Frankfort 
The professor of Ingalstadt, who had not feared to strike tTie 
first blow, began to quail when he considered the strength of 

•Bl quod mtgit vsit, ahite mlhi ma^a recenterque ooatt«ctt aiincilU 
'HMgwiiKw. (L. E^ i. p. 100.) 

tdao furore ille amicitiM recentisiimas et jucandiffimaf tolyeict, 
(L.Epp.Lp.100.) 



l|^ BAverwry he had had the imprudence to attaek. fie 
would willingly have avoided the. contest. But it was now 
too kite. 

, All these fine speeches did not satisfy Luther ; however, he 
lirifibed to remain silent. " I will swallow patiently," he said, 
Vthis morsel, worthy of Cerberus."* But his friends were 
yf a. different opinion. They importuned him and oblige^ 
him to comply. He therefore answered Eck's Obelisks by 
(Us Asterisks^ or Stars ; " opposing," as he said, " the light and 
^^zling brightness of the stars of heaven, to the rust and livid 
hue of the Obelisks of the doctor of Ingolstadt." In this 
vrork he treated his new adversary With less harshness than 
be had used tovvards his former opponents; but his suppressed 
V^dignation at times broke forth in his words. « 

,. He proved that in all that chaos of Obelisks there was no- 
l^gof the ScriptureSy nothing of the Fathers of the ChurcJ 
jjwjOhing of the ecclesiastical canons ; but throughout, nothing 
but glosses of the schools; opinions^ mere opinions, and 
di:eams ;t in a word^ all those very things that Luther had at- 
tj^ked. The Asterisks are full of life and energy. The 
auihor is indignant, at the errors in his friend's book, but he 
pijUes the man4 He again asserts the fundamental principle 
tbat he had maintained in his answer to Prierias: "The 
^vereign pontiff is a man, and may be led into er«ror ; but 

God is truth itself, and cannot err."§ And afterwards, using 
0^ argument, * ad hommem^ against the scholastic doctor ; " It 
i^ certainly an act of audacity," says he, "for any one to teach 
a3 the philosophy of Aristotle, what be cannot prove on Aris- 
iptle's authority. — You allow this. — Well, with much greater 
reason is it the height of audacity, to affirm in the Church, 
• Voloi tamen banc ofiiun Cerbero dignam absorbere patientiil. (L. 
I^pp. i. p. 100.) 

' t Omnia flchola8ticissima^oidnio6isdma,meraque somnia. (Ast Op{i. 
L.lat 1.145.) 
X Indigncnr rd et misereor hominis. (Att 0pp. L. lat. i. 150.) 
§ Homo est summas Pontifex, falli potest. Sed veiitai est Dcut, qill 
Ikffi non potttft. (Ibid. 155.^ 



ttM. tCMBURL ATTSMFTS HECONCILIATlvx^. 

tmi amongst Christians, what Christ himself has not taii^* 

Now where do we find in the Bible, that the treasure of 
Christ's merits is confided to the Pope ?" 

Lastly, he adds : " As to the malicious reproach of Bohe- 
/nian heresy, I bear this accusation patiently, for Christ's sake. 
I live in a celebrated university, a city of note, a considerable 
bishopric!^ a powerful duchy, where all are orthodox, and 
where, undoubtedly, they w^ould not tolerate so wicked a 
heretic." 

Luther did not publish the Asterisks, he only communicated 
them to his friends ; it was not till afterwards that they were 
given to the public. f 

This rupture between the doctor of Ingolstadt and the doc- 
tor of Wittemberg caused a great sensation in Germany. 
They had common friends. Scheurl, especially, took alarm. 
1^ was through him that the two doctors bad become aequaint- 
M. He was one of those who wished to see a Reformation 
take place in the universal Germanic church, and by the 
agency of its most distinguished members. But if, s^ the 
outset, the most eminent theologians were to fell to quarrel- 
ing; if, whilst Luther was advancing new opinions, Eck stood 
Up as the representative of the old, what confusionTwas to be ap- 
prehended ? Would not numerous adherents flock around eack 
chief, and form two hostile camps in the bosom of the empire? 

On these accounts Scheurl endeavoured to reconcile Eck 
and Luther. The latter declared himself ready to forget 
everything; that he loved Eck's talents ;{ that he admired Ma 
learning ; and that he felt more grief than anger at his oM 
friend's conduct. " I am prepared," said he to Scheurl, " either 
for peace or war ; but I prefer peace. Help us, then, by your 
good offices ; grieve with us that the devil has kindled th» 

* Jjongh ergo impudentissima omnium temeritaa tot, aliquid in ecc^iiA 
assereie, et inter christianos, quod non docuit Christus. (Ast Opp< L. 
Ut. i 156.) 

t Cum privatim* dederim Afitericos meos, fit ei respondendi neceflirihm. 
(L. Epp. p. 126.) 

t Diligimus hominis ingeniam et admironaiir eroditionem. (!» E^ , 
•d Sdieurium, 15 Jun. 1518, 1 p. 125.) '. '^ 



b e gina inf of discord amon^ us; nnd afterwards reyeiee that 
CSirist iQ his mercy has extibguished it." He wro^e afiec* 
iionately to Eck, but the latter returned no answer.* He did 
Qot OTen send him any message. The time for a reconcilia- 
tion was past. The breach grew wider and wider. The 
pride of Eck and his implacable spirit soon broke the last ties 
of their declining friendship. 

Such were the struggles which the champion of Grod's 
word had to maintain in the beginning of his career. But in 
the estimation of a Christian, those cpmbats are of smal ac- 
count, that are to be waged in the high places of this world, 
or in the arena of the schools. Human teachers imagine that 
they have obtained a splendid triumph if some literary circles 
are filled with the fame of their systems. As their desire 
is rather to gratify their self-love, or to please a party, than to 
benefit mankind, this brilliant worldly success suffices them 
Thus, their labours may be compared to smoke, which, after 
blinding the eyes, passes away without leaving any vestige 
behind. Neglecting to deposit their principles in the masses, 
they do little more than skim the surface of society. 

Not so the Christian ; his aim is neither a name in society, 
nor academical honours; but the salvation of souls. He 
willingly foregoes the intellectual rivalry in which he might 
enga^^e at his ease, with the disputers of this world, — and 
prefers the secret labours which carry light and life into the 
cequestered dwellings of the poor. This did Luther ; or ra- 
ther, following his Master's precept, ^ He did this, and left no 
other things undone." While combating inquisitors, chan- 
cellors of universities, and masters of the palace, ho laboured 
to diffuse sound religious knowledge among the multitude. 
With this view, he about the same time published several 
popular tracts, such as his sermons on the Ten Command- 
ments, preached two years previously in the churdi of Wit- 
temberg, and which have already been mentioned, ana also 
his explanation of the Lord's Prayer, for the simple and 4ia- 

• Ifibil neqae litemntiii veqtM verlMMnmiaie putietpem fecit (L. Ef§, 
ad Schecurliiin, 15 Jun. 1518, 1 p. 135.) 
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learned hity. Who would not desire to know what the Be^ 
formet thea addressed to the people 1* We will cite, therefore, 
Bome^ of the words which he put forth to "run through the 
land,'* as he 8a3r8 in the pre&ce to the last mentioned work. 

Prayer, that interior act of the heart, will undoubtedly be 
eTer wae of the points with which a true and vitaJ reformatioii 
will commence; Luther's thought was turned to this Boiemn 
subject It is not possible to transfuse his energetic style and 
the vigour of his language, which was in course offormationi 
^ to speak, under his pen, as he composed. We will how- 
ever make some attempt. 

"When thou prayest," said he, " let thy words be few, but 
thy thoughts and feelings many and deep. The less thou 
speakest, the better thy prayers. Few words and much 
thoughts is a Christian frama Many words and little thought 
is heathenish." 

<< The prayer that is external and of the body is that mufn- 
bling of the lips, outward babble, gone through without 
attention, and heard and seen of men; but prayer in spirit apd 
in truth is the inward desire, the motions and sighs that pio- 
ceed from the depth of the heart The former is the prayer 
of hypocrites, and of those who trust in themselves. The 
latter is the prayer of God's children who walk in his fear«" 

Passing on to the opening words of the Lord's Prayer, i^e 
thus expresses hinself i^-Ovr Father. " Of all names there 
is not one which more inclines us towards God than the name 
of Father. We should feel less Jove, and derive less consok- 
tion,,from addressing him as Lorc^ or God, or Judge. By 
that word Father, his bowels of compassion are moved ; for 
there is no sound more sweet or prevailing with a &ther than 
the voice of his child." 

He continues, and on the words, "wAo art in heaven,^\ he 
says ; " Whosoever professes that he has a father in heaveny ac- 
knowledges himself to be a stranger upon earth; — l^me, 
there is in his heart an ardent longing, like that of a <Mld 
that is livmg among strangers in want and gnef,.afar fram ka 

« L. 0pp. Leips. viL p. 1066.) 
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^htr-land. It is as if he said, Alas ! my &ther, thoti art 
in heaven, and I, thy sufiering child, am on earth, fkr from 
thee, encompassed with danger, wants, and mourning. * 

^* Hmllowed be thy name" — " He who is passionate, abu- 
tiTej envious and slanderous, dishonors the name of God in 
which he has been baptized. Profaning to impious usts a 
iressel that God has consecriated to himself^ he is like a priest 
who should take the holy cup and give drink to swine, or 
gather dung into it" t 

^Thy kingdom corned — Those who amass property and 

build magnificent mansions, who strive after what the world 

can give, and utter this prayer with their lips, resemble those 

huge organ pipes which incessantly sing with all their power 

-no the churches, without speech, feeling, or reason." 

Further c«i, Luther attacks the error of pilgrtmagee, which 
was then so prevalent : " One goes to Rome, another to St 
^ames, a third builds a chapel^ and a fourth endows religious 
hous^, in order to attain to the kingdom of God | but all ne- 
glect the one thing needful, which is to become themselves his 
kingdom ! Why seek the kingdom of God beyond the seas 1 
Ic is in thy heart it should arise." 

*' It is an awful thing," he continues, ^< to hear us offer this 
petition^ * Thy will be done.* Where in the church do wt 
tee this ' will of God V One bishop rises up against another 
^^op; one church against another church. Priests, monks, 
and nuns quarrel, and thwart and wage war with each other, 
and everywhere discord prevails. And yet each party de- 
dares that there is good will and upright intention ; and so, 
to the honour and glory of Gbd, they altogether do thedevifs 
^rk '» 

" Why do we use the words, * our bread V " he continues, ex- 
pounding these words, ' GftVe us this day our daily bredd.^ '< Be- 
caoie we do not pray for the common bread that heathens par- 
take, and which God gives to all men,— but for * ovf^ bread, 
die bread of those who are < children of thelieavenly Fadier.' " 

^ And what then is this bread of Godl It is Jesus Christ 
our Lof d. * I am the bread of life which came down ^m 



heavet)) and giveth fife to tbe world.* T^^^^eftre lot no one 
be deluded : whatcYcr sermons and instructions do not exhibit 
and nAoke known Jesus Ghnst, cannot be tbe daily bread and 
nourishment of souls." 

'^Of what use is it that such bread has be^ provided, if it 
is not served up, and so we are unable to partake of iti It is 
as if a noble feast were prepared, and none were ready to 
dtstribote the bread, to place the meat on table, or fill the cups, 
and so the guests should be reduced to feed on the mere sight 
tad nnell. Therefore we most preach Chri^ alone. 

" But, say you, what is it to know Christ 1 and what good 
will come of it t I answer ; to learn and know Christ, is to 
imderstand what the Apostle declares, namely : that < Christ 
is made unto us of God, wisdom, righteousness, sanctificatiod, 
md redemptioni' Now you understand thaiy if you acknow- 
ledge all your wisdom mere blameworthy foolishness, yottt 
righteousness a criminal iniquity, yout holiness a guilty poK 
lutimi, your redemption a miserable sentence of condemnation ; 
if you feel that you are truly, before God, and before all crea* 
lures^ a fool, a sinner^ an impure and condemned man ; if you 
manifest, not by word alone, but from the bottom <d your heart, 
and by your works, — that there is neither salvation nor com* 
§Nt hr you, save only in Christ. To believe is nothing 
else than/sAltng on this bread from heavmV 

Thus Luther jfaithfblly adhered to his resolution to open the 
eyes of a blinded people, whom the priests were leading at 
thmr pleaarre. His writingS| rapidly dispersed throughout 
Germmiy, called up a new light, and shed abundantly the 
seed of truth on a soil well pr^fwred for it But while attend- 
ing to those who were at a distance, he did not forget those 
who were nigh at hand. 

The Dominicans, tmm thdr pulpit, anathematized the io- 
&mous heretic. Liuther, — the man of the people, and who, 
if he had desired it, could, Iby a few words, have called up the 
popular fury against them, — disdained such triimiphs, and 
diought only of instructing his hearers. 

Alad hedki so. His reputation, which spread moit and 
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of Christ in the mi$t of aq «pfilaved Church, mcreased the 
eager attaiM^aceoQ his pteaehioff at Wittemb^g. The crowd 
of hearere was mere caiMttdwable than ever. Luther went 
straight to hjs murk. One 4my^ having aacended the pnlpit, 
he undertone to prove the doctrine of repentMicey and on this 
occasion he pc(»ioiinced n discourse whkh became atorwards 
very celebrated, and in wMch he laid dovvn some of the 
groimds of the evangelical doctrine. 

He first contrasted man's pardon with God's paidon. 
" There are," said he, "two lands of remission: the remission 
of the penaky, and the remission of the sm. The first recon« 
ciies outwardly the o^ender v^ the Church. The second, 
which is the heavenly grace, reconefles the offender vnth 
God. If a man does not find in Inmself that peace of eon* 
science, that joy of heart vridch springs from God's remission 
of sin, there is no indulgence ^lat can help him, though he 
should buy all that had ev^ been ofiered upon earth.'** 

He continuea: " They wish to do good works before their 
sins are forgiven tliem,-r^whi1st it is indispensable that our 
sins be pardoned before good works can be done. It is net 
works which banish sin; but drive out sin and you will havie 
works.* For good works must be done with a joyful heart, and 
a good conscience toward God, that is, with remusum of Wns." 

^e the^ comes to the chief ol^ect of this sermon, which 
was also the great end of the wl^e Belbrmation. The 
Church had put itself in the place of God and iiis word ; he 
rejects her assumption, and shows every thing to depend on 
faith in God's word. 

^' The remission of thesin is out of the power of pope, bishop, 
priest, or any man living; and rests solely on the word of 
Christ, and on thine own feith. For Christ did not design 
that our comfort, our hope, and our salvation, should be built 
on a word or work of man, but soUy on himself^ on his work| 
and on his word. . . . Thy repentance and thy works may 

* Ni<^t die Werke treiben die Sftude am ; gondern die Austteibaog 
dar Sonde that fute Werke. (L 0pp. (Ja.) zru. p. 10?.; 
«5« 
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Atealve tbee; bvt CSmtt, tiqr God, MU not iiebem tM^ "Adr 
will be &her, and the deril shall not OTerihrow his woTds.*^ 

<* A pope or a bishop has no more power to remit sin tlnn 
Ae homblest priest And even, without any priest, e^ery 
christian, even though a woman or a ohild, can do the same.f 
For if a simple believer say to thee, < Qod pardon thy sin m 
the name pf Jesus Christ,' — and thon receiTO diat word with 
firm fiuth, and as though QoA himself spake it to thee-'4hou 
art absolved.** 

^* If thou dost not believe that thy sins are forgiven thee« 
thou makest thy God a liar, and showest thyself to hold more 
to thy vain thoughts than to Qod and his word.^ 

<^ Under the Old Testam^t, neither priest, nor king, nor 
prophet, had authority to declare remission of siha But un- 
der the New, every believer has this power. The Church is 
full of remission of sins^ If a devoted Christkn should cotn- 
fort thy conscience by the word of the cross, whether that 
Christian be a man or woman, young or old, receive that com- 
fort with such fidth as to endure death a hundred times, rather 
than doubt that God has ratified it Repent ; do all the works 
thou canst; but let faiih in pardon through Christ, hold the 
first rank, and command the whole field of your warfere/'^ 

Thus spake Luther to his surprised and delighted hearers. 
All the superstructures which presumptuous priests had raised 
for their own gain between God and the soul of man were 
thrown down, and man brought face to face with his God. 
The w<wi of forgiveness now descended pure from on high 
without passing through a thousand corrupting channels. 
That the witness of God should be received, it was no longer 
necessary that men ^should attach to it their delusive seal 
The monopoly of the priestly caste was abolished ; the Church 
was delivered from her thraldom. 

* Chrif tus dein Gott wird djr nicht liigen, noch wanken. (L. Opp 
(L.) zvii. p. 163. ^ 

'f Ob 6t Bchon ein Weib oder ein kind w&re. (Ibid.) 

X Alio liehBt du dass die gani« Kirche voll tod Vargvbimg dfr 
8aoden ut. (Ibid.) 

t Und Hauptmum im Felde bleitw. (Ibid,) 



it .wiM^ bteome o^dftil that tlie Jam6 that had 
t^ean lighted up in Wittemberg should be kmdled elsewhere 
•JUBthav, not satisfied with proclaiming the truth of the Gospel 
riii the place of his awn abode, as well to the students as to the 
tpaople, was desirous to scatter in other places the seeds of sound 
.doetrina. In the spting of 1518 the order of the Augustinet 
>B|dit8 chapter general at Heildelberg. Luther was sura- 
;iauNaed thither as one of the most distinguished men of his or* 
der. His friends made every effort to dissuade him from un* 
dertakiag this journey. In truth, the monks had laboured to 
jnake the same of Luther hated in all the places he would 
have to pass through. To insult they added threats. A little 
.aMttter would suffice to raise a tumult on his journey, in which 
j^ migl^ fall a victim. " Or else " said his friends, '< what 
they dare not do by violence, they will accomplish by treach- 
ary and fraud."* But Luther never allowed himself to be 
«alc^>ped short in the perfqrmaace of a duty by fear of danger 
li4>wever imminent. Accordingly, he was deaf to the Umid 
^0ag;gestion8of hisjQriends: he plainly shewed in whom he put 
Ids trusty and under whose protection he was resolved to under- 
. lake this dreadful journey^ Then the festival of Easter being 
terminated, he quietly set out on foot,f the 13th April, 1518. 

He took with him a guide, named Urban, who carried his 
'little baggage, and was to accompany hin^ as far as Wurtz* 
imrg. What thoughts must have crowded the heart of this 
•ervant of the Lord, during his journey ! At WeissenfelS| 
the pastor, who had no previous knowledge of him, recog- 
nised him immediately as the Doctor of Wittemberg, and re- 
ceived him cordially.J At Erfurth, two other brethren of the 
order of the Augustines joined company with him. At Ju- 
denbach, the three travellers met Degenhard Pfeflinger, the 
confidential adviser of the Elector, and were entertained by 
him at the inn, " I had the pleasure," writes Luther to Spa- 
ll^, "of making the rich lord po^er by somegroscAen ; yo^ 
tnow how I love on all occasions to levy contributions on the 

• L. Bpp. i p. 98. t Pedester venitm. (Ibid.) 

I HSpp. vp. 105, 
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rich for the Mlvantage of tt^ poor; ospociiMf i 
are friends of mine."* He reached Coburg, oferoome i 
fttigue. "All goes well, by God's fiivour," wrote he^ ''uii- 
less it be that I must acknowledge myself to hstt aiose^ in 
undertaking this journey on foot But lor that aiii 1 thirik I 
have no need of any indulgence, for my contritioo it petitMj 
and the satisfaction plenary. I am exhausted widi fiitif^ 
and all the conveyances are full. Is not this eBoagi%«Mi 
more than enough, of penance, contrition, and satisiactioa V^ 

The Reformer of Germany, not finding room in thepi^^ 
conreyances, nor any one willing to give up his place to luM| 
was obliged, on the following morning, nolwithatao<Bi^ Ma 
weariness, to set out again from Ck>burg, on foot. He armad 
at Wurtzburg the second Sunday after Easter, towards eirmiay 
From thence he sent back his guide. ' 

It was in this town that the Bishop of Bibra resided, who 
had received his theses with so much a^robatko. IMmt 
was the bearer of a l^er to him from the Elector of Sumi^. 
The Bishop, delighted with the opportunity thua o&red ti 
becoming personally acquainted with this courageoia vkaamr 
pion of the truth, immediately intited him to the ^pBe&f$l 
palace. He himself went to meet him, addressed him TOy 
affectionately, and offered to procure him a guide as fiir as 
Heidelberg. But Luther had met at Wurtzburg his tuo 
friends, the Vicar-general Staupits, and Lange^ the Prior of 
Erfurth, and had been offered a seat in their carriage. He 
therefore thanked Bibra for his proffered kindness, and tke 
next day the three friends set out from Wurt^mrg. Tbiiy 
travelled in this manner for three days, conversing together. 
On the 21st of April they reached Heidelberg. lotthar 
alighted at the convent of the Augustines. 

The Elector of Saxony had given him a letter fi>r the Omad 
Palatine Wolfgang, Duke of Bavaria. Luther repaired to 
his magnificent castle, the delightful situation of which is < 
at this day the admiration of strangers. The monk, a 
of the plains of Saxony, had a heart capable of admiring ^ 

• L.ftpp.i.p. 10|. • t Ibid, iqfi « 
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'of HdiilflAc!^, comfflttftding the two 
liiulifiil fiHeys of tfia RbiMafid tbe N^ker. He delirered 
his letter of let— immJrtigB to Jokti Simler, the steward of 
i}m iiMnliold. Tbe Ittt^, on veadifig it, ^rbeerved : " Truly, 
tjiMinure a ▼sfaMble letter of ^8^ here."* The Count Pela- 
tae received Lather very graciously. He invited him 
■mni ii lt i d iy to hot table, together with Lange and fittaupite. It 
wat a great comfart to Lmher to meet wkh so friendly a fe- 
eaftion. ^We wort -very happy together,'' says he, '^and 
amused each other with agreeable and pleasant conversatloii, 
lakiag our r^nst, exonmiog the beauties of the Palatine 
fmhoe^ achttirmg the OTsanMnts, Ae arm^fory, cuirasses, and 
ov^y thing riwiirlfHlk that dus celebrated and truly ro3fal 
^OMtle coiitasiis."t 

But Lothw htti aasdier task to peiferm. fle must work 

while it was yet day. Called for a time to a university which 

^«EW9eised an extensivo influence over tke west and south of 

Gkfniiany, he>was tl^re to strike a Mow which should put in 

fliovemaAt the churehes of those eountries. He began there- 

iom to write some theses, whidi he proposed to maintain in a 

.^public disputation. Such disputations were not unusual ; but 

' liuther fek that, to make this useful, it must be of a striking 

character. His nsftural disposition, moreover, prompted him 

^ la present tnA, in a paradoxical form. The professors of the 

untveraity would not sa£^ tho disputaticni to take place in 

dieir great kill, A room was, th^efore, engaged in the con- 

'■ vent of the Auguslines, and the 26th of April was ^xed §bi 

tbe discussion. 

Hddelberg at a later perknl received tho evangelical doc- 
trine. One who was present at the conferrence in the convent 
of the Augustines might have then foreseen, that that confer- 
^ once would one day bear fruit* 

T^e reputation of LxAher attracted a numerous auditory, — 
professors, courtiers, burghers, students, came in crowds. The 
following are some of the Doctor's " paradoxes," — ^for by that 

• Ua habt, bei Gott, dneii kdstttehan Credent. (L. £pp. L it.) 
t L. ISfiyb i iii. 



mmt lie i§i6pmmA his ^tmm. " Even m tm^Mf^ Vf^^^^ 
Bome might give them no belter naifie; yet k woold b* etAf 
U> It iider them in propoekions obvioiiB to cMuaon oetae, 

" t. The kw of God is a salulaiy role of life ; and yet it 
cannot help man in the diittaniBg of rightsonsness; bntotilihe 
eo&traity impedes him." 

*< 3. Works of nten^ let them be as fiiir and good om they 
woBji are yat ^ridoMly nothkig tot m(»rtal sms." 

^ 4. Works that are of Grod, bowers unsiglitly imd of 9 in 
appearance, have yet an endless efficacy " 

^1. The works of the righteous themselTes waM ba 
mortal sins, — li, hom a holy reverence of the Lord, they^ 
not fear that tbdr works mi^ indeed be mcmal sins.'** 

^ 9. To say that works done out of Christ are truly dead 
works, — but not mortal sins,-*4s a dang^mis forget&lness of 
the fear of God." 

^ 13. Free will, since the fidl of nmn, is but an empty 
word ; and if man does all he can, he still sins mortally." 

'^ 16. A man who dreams he can attain to grace by dbing 
aUthatisin his power, adds mn to sin, — andisdoiA>ly gmhy." 

<< 18. It k certain thitf man mast akogether despair of bla 
own ability, if he would be made capable oi receiving ^e 
grace of Christ" 

"lil. A theologian of this world calls good— evil, afnd 
evil — good ; but a teacher t>f the cross is a teacher c^ troth." 

" ^, The wisdom which applies itself to learn the invki- 
ble perfections of Gk)d from his works, pufis up, blinds, vad 
hardens men." 

"23. The law calls forth God's anger: slays, accnrscs, 
judges, and condenms, whatsoever is not in Chrisi^^f 

<' 24. Yet this wisdom (.§ 22,) is not an evil ; and the law 
(§. 23,) is not to be rejected ; but he who Jearns not tho wis- 
dom of God under the Cross, turns to evil whatever is good." 

* Justoram opera essent martalia, nisi pio Dei tiraore ab ipsismet justia 
at mortalia timerentur. (L. 0pp. lat. i. 55.) 

t liSK iram DeiopcivliiCt <wekUt» muMioit, remn&eit, jodicat, daanial, 
fiuei|iiid noQ ttt in Cbristow (Ibid.) 



^ ''SS. Thtxvm 18 notjaatified who does iiiiu»y works; htt 
t bfi who, without Imyiag yet done work^ has much fiuth in 
Christ," 

<* 2^ The l^w says, < Do this,' and what it enjous is iwvar 
ioMi Grace says, < Believe in him,' and immediately all is 
perfected."* 

" 28. The love of Qod finds nothing in man, but creates in 
him what he loves. Man's love is the gift of his well be- 
loved."! 

Five doctors of divinity attacked these theses. They had 
read them with the surprise that their novel^ excited. Such 
theology seemed to them extravagant They, however, en- 
tered on the discussion, as Luther tells us, with a courtesy 
jt^fnich in^ired him with much esteem hr them ; yet with 
, jr^eat earnestness and disicemment Luther, on his part, mani- 
fested unusual mildness in his mode of reply, unrivalled pa- 
tience in listening to the objections of his opponents, and all 
the quickness of St Paul in solving the difficulties opposed to 
him. His answers, — short, but full of the word of God,** 
astonished his hearers. << He is exactly like Erasmus," said 
many, " except that he surpasses him in one thing; — that is, he 
iqpenly professes what Erasmus >vas satisfied with insinuating."! 

The disputation was drawing near to its close. The ad* 
versaries of Luther had, at least, retreated with honour from 
the field ; the yoimgest of them. Doctor George Niger, alone 
continued the contest with the powerful disputant ; alarmed at 
ihe bold propositions of the Augustine monk, and not know- 
mg what argument to have recourse to, he exclaimed, with an 
accent of fear, " If our peasantry heard such things, they 
would stone you to death/'§ At these words a general laugh 
. went round the assembly. 

• LexdioH: Fac! etnuaquamfit Gratia 4ioiC : Cnde ia huBe, «l 
Jam ikcia Bunt omnia. (L. (^p. lat i. &5.) 

t Amor Dei non invenit sed creat auum diligibile ; amor hominis fit 
a soo diligibilL 

t Bucer in Schiiltetet. Annal. Evang. renorat. p. 98. 

f Si rustSeihtteaiiiiirent, oerte laj^idikuavoaobriMitntei iatsiif)|fsi< 
(LEpp.i.p.111.) y 
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eqpcMCdatad, and again mii againrcmindddl^ of her ¥«h^ 
•t kit btrtk* At leimth, otteroome by hk mother's jloneveim^ 
Elirhardfiiiepf complied, aod heaoon hadanek a relirii forkis 
new studies, that nothing could have diverted him from tbMn. 
•He was very intimate \rith Bncer and Brentz, and tkia 
fricDd^iip commaed as long as they lived ; ^< £3r," says one of 
their historians, ^ friendships founded os the love of Itentore 
«id of virtue are always lasting." He was present with hia 
two friends at the diqputaticm at Hdde&erg. The paradoacs 
and courageous efibrts of the Doctor of Wittemberg gave a 
new impulse to his mind. Rejecting the vain opinion of 1m* 
man merit, he unbraced the doctrine of the free juHiiaMkn 
of the sinner. . * 

The neit day, Bucer went to Luther. << I had,'* sa^ He, 
^a fiuniUar private conversation with him, a most ciuttt iSit e 
repast — of no ordinary viands, but of the truths which hovet 
before me. To every objection that I made, the Doetor Mia 
ready reply ; and he explained every thing widi die greareat 
dearaesn Oh 1 would to Grod I had time to write y^ omAm 
about it'^t liuther was himself affected with Bncer's ^aop 
eokotion. '^ He is the only brother ci his order,'' he wrote 
to Spalaftia, "who is sincere; he is a young imn of great 
promise. He received me with simplicity, and t^onversed very 
earnestly. He deserves our love and confidence."]: 

Brentz, Sn^^ and many others, moved by the new truths 
which were banning to ^lighten their minds, ako visfoed 
Luther ; they talked and conferred with him; they requested 
an explanation of what they had not understood. * The Re- 
former, leaning on the word of God, answered them. £v«ry 
word that, he spoke imparted fresh light to their minds. A 
new world seemed to open b^ore them, 
{ After the departure of Luther, these n<^ie-minded mtu be- 
gan to teach at Heidelberg. It was fit that they should carry 

• Crebrif InterpellatkNiibw oum voti quod de nato ipea facerat admo- 
aeret, et a itudio joria ad tbeologiam quasi conviciii avocaret (Mekli. 
Adami SwpHi Tita.) 

t 0«rdeiiiia, MoniiBMiit. Antiq. dte. 

t L. 4Rp. i. p. 41A 



Am iMiiof God fatd hf^pm^ and not Imve thft iei«)i 

Untl he had kiadled to «xpiro. The diseiple will speak when 

ib» teacher is silent Bre&tZj yomif as he ^i^as, tuwlertodc to 

^«iQXMtiid St. Matthew's Gospel,— at first in his own rooot*^ 

iteorwardS) when that apartment was found too small, in the 

•ball of Philosophy. Tii^ theoJogkms, enyioua at the con- 

^eoaite of hearers that this young man drew tc^ether, hetmyed 

. IfaMr jnitation. BimAz then took orders, and transferred his 

ktifima to the college of the canons of the Holy Ghost« 

Tbm the fir^ abeady kindled in Saxony, was communicated 

•^ Heidelherg. The light spread rapidly. This period has 

been called the seed-time of the Palatinate, 

Bat it was not the Palatinate akme that reaped the firuits of 

^ thi^ memorable disputation at Heidelberg. These courageeitt 

£Mids of the truth^ soon became shining lights in the Church. 

, AU of them attained to emme^t stations, and took a. conapi- 

^ jMaaus part in the trimsactions to which the Reformation gave 

4xiith* Strasburg, and afterwards England, were indebted to 

ifbe labours of Bucer for a purer knowledge ci the truth. 

4toepf first declared it at Marburg, then at Stuttgard, at Tu- 

rhingen, and at Jena. And Brentz, after having laboured at 

•H^delberg, taught for a long time at Halle in Suabia, and at 

- Tubbgen. We shall meet with them agaip, as we trace the 

course of the Reformation. 

This disputation earned forward Liuther himself. He in- 

ctsased from day to day in the knowledge of the truth. " I 

wok one of those," said^ie, "who have myself made progress 

\hy writing for and instructing others, — not one of tho^e who, 

unthout any such t^^ing, have suddenly become great and 

J- learned doctors." 

He was delighted to see tl^ eagerness with which the 

' young students received the growing truth. This it was that 

/ eomfofted him when he found the old doctors so deeply-tooted 

in their opinions. " I have the glorious hope," said he, " that 

even as Christ,, when rejected by the Jews, turned towards the 

Gentiles, so we shall see the rising generation receive tha 
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true tlMology, which, thtfie dtd iwni, wedied lo thiir iMtetti^ 
frntascical opinionB, now obitkniefy rejtet''* 

The chapter being eodedy Luther propoeod retnnm^ W 
Witteroberg. The Coant Paktine gave him a ktter te lh» 
Elector, dated the Ist of May, in which he said thai ^ the«k91 
which Lather had thewn in the disputation did great honMir 
to the university of Wittemberg." He wm ttot allowid Dot 
return on feotf The Augustines of NurembCTg e< m dn B tri 
him as far as Wurtzburg. From theiree he went to &fectk 
widi the brethren of thai city Immediately on Jiis ardval, 
he paid a Tisit to his former master, Jocodus. TIm old pea- 
ftssor, much grieved and scandalised at the course hds pttpil 
had taken, was accustomed to prefix to all Lu^^s pvq>oa> 
tfons a tAeta, the letter which the Greeks nmde «se crif trde* 
note ceaademnation4 On several occasions he had wiiMRLto 
the yoiing doctor in « style of reproach. The latter ' 
to answer those letters by wofd of mouth. Not hemgH 
ted, he wrote to his master: *<A11 the univQ!fity, wtth tlncae* 
ception of one licentiate, think as I do. Nay, more: liia 
Prince, the Bishop, several other prelates, and all the moat 
enlightened of our citizens, declare unanimously that till now 
they never knew or understood Christ and bis Gospel I am 
willing to receive 3rour reprooft. And even should tbqr he 
harsh; they will appear -gentle to me* Open your hnvt, 
therefore, without fear; ezpresi your displeasure: I will* not 
and canaot be angry with jou. Qod and my own coBscienee 
are my witnesses."^ ^ 

The old doctor was afieeted by these expressions of k^ 
former pupil. He wished to try whether there were ac 
meam of removing the condemnatory theta. They talked 
over the subject, but to no purpose. " I made him understand, 
however," says Luther, "that all their dogmas were like that 
creature which is said to devour itself. But it is useless 

• L. Epp. i. p. 112. 

t Veni autcm curru qui ieram pedcBter. (L. Epp. i. p. 110.) 
t Omnibus plac'tis meis nigrum theta praefigit. (Ibid. p. Ul.) 

• L. Epp. I p. 111. 
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H^iiBt taadetf mas. Tbete dooton cliag to their petty 
distiiictioQS, though they confess that they have nothing to 
Qaoirm them but what they call the light of natural reason, 
••4^ gloomy chaos to us who proclaim the one and only 
Mght, Christ Jesus.^'* 

Luther quitted Erfnrth in the carriage belonging to the 
convent, which took him to Eisleben. From thence the 
Augustines of the place, proud i^ the doctor who had done 
such honour to their order and their town, which was his na^ 
tive place, furnished him with horses to {Hroeeed to Witteni- 
berg at their expense. Every one wished to show some mark 
ci afieetion and esteem to this extraordinary man, whose fiuoM 
was daily increasing. 

Hb arrived on the Saturday after Ascension day. Tht 
. jomBey hadJone him good, and his friends thought han looit- 
lug atrottfer and in better health than before h» set ont^ 
Vuy rcfoieed at all ^t he related. Luther rested for « 
while after the fiitigue of his journey and his dbpctte at Heid* 
•Ibe^; bat this rest was only a preparation ibr severer labours. 

• Kiti dictamine latioDis naturalis, quod apod nos idem est quod 
ehaoa tenebratum, qui non prapdtcainus aliam lucem quam Christum 
Semim Ineem veram et solam. (L. Epp. i. p. 111.) 

t Ita at nonntdltt Tidear ftctut haMlior et eorpaleatior. (USpf), 
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BOOK IV. 

LVTBilR BirORB TAB LBOATB. 

Mat to Decembbr, 1518. 

At kagth Tntth had imised k0 head in the midst ^ dM ilii- 
t of Chniteiidoiii, Havmg triumphed over the mSa^r 
inttnuBents of the papal power, it was now to enter opes a 
itruggie with its h^ hiniMlf. We are aboat to eontemj^ate 
Luther in close conflict with Rome. 

It was a&er his return from Hmdelberg that Luther ad- 
vanced to the attack. His first Theses on the indulg^ences had 
been imperfectly understood. He resolved to set forth th^ 
meaning more plainly. He had found, by the clamours pro- 
ceeding from the blindness and hatred of hi? enemies, how im* 
portant it was to gain over to the side of the truth the more 
enlightened portion of the nation : — he decided therefore to ap- 
-peal to its judgment, by presenting to it the grounds on whi<sb 
*h]8 new conviction rested. K was quite necessary to invke 
the decision of Rome ; he did not hesitate to send thither his 
explanations ; while with one hand he held them forth to all 
his impartial and enlightened fellow-countrymen, be, with t^ 
other, laid them before the footstool of the Sovereign Pontiff 

These explanations of his theses, which he called $olution9^^ 
were ^Kitten with great moderation. Luther tried to soAen 
the passages that had occasioned irritation, and evinced a 
genuine modesty. But, at the same time, he manifested an 
immoveable conviction, and courageously defended every pro* 

♦ L. 0pp. heijgmg, xwu, p. 98 tp US. 



poHtii&thtt tnitk obliged him to maiiMftin. He repeated, 
once more, that erery Chrii^n who truly repented had re- 
missicm of sins without any indulgence; that the Pope had 
no more pow^ than the lowest priest to do anything beyond 
simply declaring the forgivaiess that God had already grant- 
ed; that the treasury of the merits of saints^ administered by 
the Pope was a pure fiction : and that holy Scripture was 
the sole rule of &ith. But let us listen to his own statement 
• of some of these things. 

He begins by laying down the nature of true repentance, 
and contrasts that act of God, l^ which man is regenerated 
urith the mummeries of the Romish Camrch. "The Greek 
word fjt.8ravofii^," 5aid he, "signifies, put on a new spirit, 
.4inew mind, — take to you a new nature, so that, ceasing to be 
.eax^y, you may become heavenly; Christ is a teacher of 
the spirit, and not of the letter, and his words are i^irit and 
^ life." Thus he teaches a repentance in spirit and in truth, and 
not those outward penances which the haughtkst sinner may 
l^eribrm without any real humiliation. — he requires a repent- 
ance, which may be wrought in every situation of life,— un- 
der the purple robe of kings, under the priest's cassock, the 
prince's hat, — in the midst d the splendours of Babylon, 
.^hece Daniel dwelt,— ^s well as under the monk's frock, or 
the mendicant's rags.* 

Further on we read these bold words: " I care little what 
pleases or displeases the Pope. He is a man like other men. 
.There have been many popes who have not only taken up 
]> with errors and vices, but things yet more extraordinaryr I 
listen to the Pope as pope, that in, when he speaks in the 
cftnons, agreeably to the canons or regulates any matter con- 
jointly with a council,— but not when he speaks of his own 
'Xnind. If I acted on any other rule, might I not be required 
to say, with those who know not Jesus Christ, that the hor- 
jrible massacres of Christians, by which Julius II. was stained, 
were the good deeds of a kind shej^ierd of the Lord's she^ ?"t 

H I must needs wonder," be condnuet, " at the umfdicity oi 
f On ths fii^ Tbeait. t Tbcfeii S6. 



ihoM wIm kave md th«t die two Mwdi 19 tfaa Goipal jmq^ * 

jent the one the spiritual, the other the temporal powvr. T^ 
^it it, that the Pope holds a sword c^ Iron, and tbii9 i^leraJuQi- 
self to the view of GhriHiaiis pot as a tender &th^ fooftaaan 
awful tyrant. Alas! God, ia his anger, hath giren tia the 
iword we preferred, and withdrawn that whu:h we daq ; >i aed. 
Nowhere, in all the earth, have there been more cmel van 
than among Christiana Why djid not the same ingcnioas 
critic who supplied this fine commentary, interpret the Banea* 
tive of the two keys delivered to St Peter in the aamesal^ 
matmer, and ertablish, as a dogma of the Church, thai ma 
serves to unlock the treasury of heaven, and the other thetrar 
sores of this world ?"* 

<<It is impossible," says he, " fi>r amai^ tQ bea Chriitiaa 
without having Christ i and, if he has Christ, he has^ at the 
same time, all that is in Christ. What gives peace to the con- 
science is tha^ by faith, our ai|» are no more ours, but ChrisCi's^ . 
upea whom God hath lakl them all; and that, on the odier 
hand, all Christ's righteousidess is ours, to whom Ood hadi 
given it Christ lays his hand upon us, and we are healed. 
He easts his mantle upon us, and weare clothed; &r hQisthe 
glorious Savi(Mir, blewed for ever/'f 

With such views of the riches of salvation by Christy there 
qould no longer be any need of indulgences. 

At the same time that Luther thus attacked the papa) ru{e, 
he spoke honowrably of Leo X. "The times we live in,^' 
said he, <^ are so evil, that even persons of the highest station 
J^ive no pow«r to help the Church. We have at this time a 
very good Pope in Leo X. His sincerity and learning are H 
matter of joy to us. But what can he do alone, amiable and 
gracious as he is? He deserved, assuredly, to be elected 
Pope in better times. In these days we deserved pone but sncti 
as Julius IL or Alexander VI.'' 

He then came to this point — " I will speak out, in a few 
words and boUly. — The Church requires to be reformed. An4 
it is a work neither for one man, as the Pope,^-^nor for severa] 
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m die cardinals and Others in council assembkcJ^-^-lmt for tho 
whole world ; or rather it is a work which appertains to God 
lUoae. As to the time when such Reformation shall com- 
menc-e^ he only knows it who has appointed all time. The 
barrios are thrown down, and it is no longer in our power lo 
restrain the overflowing billows/* 

These are a few of the declars^tions and thoughts which 
Lather addressed to the more enlightened of his countrymen. 
Whitsuntide was drawing near , and thus it was at the same 
•eaaon which the apostles rendered to their risen Saviour 
the first testimony of their faith, that Luther, the new apo^le^ 
published this animated testimony, in which he breathed forth 
his ardent desires for the resurrection of the Church. On 
'Whitsun-eve, 22d May,- 1518, he despatched this writing to 
the Bishop of Brandenburg, his ordinary, accompanied with 
these words; 

« Most worthy Father m God ! 

^ It is now some time since a new and unheard-oi doctrme^ 
concerning the apostolic indulgences began to be preached in 
these parts : the learned and the unlearned were troubled by 
it ; and many persons known, or personally unknown to me, 
requested me to declare from the jjulpit, or by writing, my 
'opinion of the novelty — I will not say the impudence— of the 
doctrine I refer to. At first I kept myself silent and neutral 
But, at last, things came to such a pass, that the Pope's holi- 
ness was compromised. 

" What could I do 1 I thought it my part neither to ap- 
prove nor condemn these doctrines, but to open a discussion on 
this important subject, till such time as the holy Church should 
pronounce upon it. 

« No one presenting himself or accepting the challenge to 
a discussion which I had invited all the world, and my 
theses being considered not as matter of debate, but as propo- 
sitions dogmatically asserted;*— I find myself obliged to put 
forth an explanation of them. Deign, ther^re, to accept 

• Non at difputabOia Md MMrta acdperentor. (L. Epp. i 114.) 
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these offerings* that I present to you, "most clement iBftlfo^l 
And that all may see that I am not acting presumptuously, 1 
entreat your reverence to take pen and ink and blot out tft 
even throw into the fire whatever may displease you. I know 
that Christ needs none of my labour or services, and that he 
can easily, without my instrumentality, make known the good 
tidings in his church. Not that the denunciations and threats 
of my enemies alaim me. Gluite the contrary. If they were 
not 80 wanting in prudence, and lost to shame, no one should 
hear or know anything about me. I would immure myself 
in a corner, and there study alone for my own profit. If this 
matter is not of God, it will certainly not be to my honout, 
nor to the honour of any man, but will come to nought 
May glory and honour be to him to whom alone they belongi** 

Lulhet was, up to this time, under the influence of respect 
for the head of the church : he gave credit to Leo for justice 
and a love of truth. Accordingly he resolved to write to him 
ulso. A week after, on Trinity Sunday, 30th May 1518, he 
addressed to him a letter, of which the following are som6 
fragments. 

" To the Most blessed Father, Pope Leo X., Supreme 
Bishop, — ^brother Maiti» Luther, an Augustine, wishes eternal 
salvation ! 

*•' I hear, most holy Father, that evil reports circulate con- 
eerning me, and that my name is in bad odour with youi 
Holiness. I am called a heretic, an apostate, a traitor, and a 
thousand other reproachful names. What I see surprises me, 
and what I hear alarms me. But the sole foundation of my 
tranquillity remains unmoved, being a pure and quiet con- 
science. O, holy Father ! deign to hearken to me, who am 
but a child and need instruction." 

Luther then relates the affair from its beginning, and thus 
proceeds : 

" Nothing wasiieard in all the taverns but comi^inta oi 
the avarice of the priests, attacks on the power of the kty% 
and of the supreme iMthop. I call all Germany to witness. 
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When I heard these things, my zeal was aroused for th» 
glory of Christ, — if 1 understand ray own heart; or if an- 
other construction is to be put on my conduct,*— my young and 
warm blood was inflamed. 

' I represented tbe matter to certain princes of the Church, 
ianA some laughed at me, and Others turned a^af ear. The 
awe of your name seemed to have made all motionless. 
Thereupon, 1 published this dispute. 

^' This, then, holy Father, this is the action which has been 
said to have set the whole world in a flame 1 

<< And now what am I to do ? I cannot retract what I havv 
said, and I see that this publication draws down on me, from 
all side^, an inexpressible hatred. I have no wish to appear in 
the great world,^— for 1 am unlearned, of small wit, and &r 
too inconsiderable for such great matters, more especially in 
this illustrious age, when Cicero himself, if he were livingi 
would be constrained to hide himself in some dark comer.* 

^But in order to appease my enemies and satisfy the de* 
sires of many friends, I here publish my thoughts. I publish 
them, holy Father, that I may dwell the more safely under 
your protection. All those who desire it may here see with 
what simplicity of heart, I have petitioned the supreme au^ 
ihority of the Church to instruct me, and what respect I have 
manifested for the power of the keys.f If I had not acted 
with propriety, it would have been impossible that the serene 
lord Frederic, Duke and Elector of Saxony, who shines fore- 
most among the friends of the apostolic and christian truth, 
should have endured that one, so dangerous as I am asserted 
to be, should continue in his university of Wittemberg. 

" Therefore, most holy Father, 1 throw myself at the feet 
of your Holiness, and submit myself to you, with all that I 
b4ve and all that I am. Destroy my cause or espouse it : 
pronooDce either for, or against me ; take my life, or restore 

• * ** Sod eogit neceantlM me anserem strepere inter olores,** adde Ltt- 
inr. (L. Epp. i 131.) 

t Qwa par6 fknpliciterque ecclenasticam poteftatem et rerssentitm 
clavmm qacMierim et oohmiiii. (Ibid.) 
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il,at jtaplMie; I wiU receive your voice tf thai of QhllM 
Jusosel^ wJk> presidei and epeaks through you. If I h^wf 
4eierved death, I refuse not to die;* the earth is the Ii0i4'% 
and all that therein is. May He be piaised £>r ever and # Tet|« 
May He maiatain you to all eternity. Amen. 

" Signed t^day of the Holy I'rinity) ia the yeaiT i5Ui 
Brother Martm Luther, Augustine." 

What humility and truth in this fear, or rather thisadmia- 
aktt of Luther, that his young and warm blood had peijiapp 
taken fire too hintily ! We see here the man of aincenqfi 
wk)^ mstead of presuming on himself, dreads the influence of 
Ua passiona, even in such actions as are most conformable tq 
the commandment of Qod. This is not the language of % 
proiid £iaatic. We behold Luther's earnest desire to. ga|i|| 
over Leo to thocause of truth, to avoid all schism, and to^^amf 
the Reformation (the necessity of which he proclaimed,) to j)^ 
ceed from the highest authority in the Church. Ce(tak|lj^|t 
is not he who can be accused of having broken up^ that wity 
of the western Church, which so many of all sects have aince 
r^fretted. On the contrary, he gave up everything bi;^ trud^ 
that he m^ maintain it It was his adversaries who, lefiii- 
ing to albw the fulness ^ and sufficiency of the salvalioip 
wrought by Jesus Christ, tore to shreds the Lord's vesture U 
die foot of the cross. 

Afier writing this letter, Luther, on the same day, wrote to 
his friend SUiupitz, Vicar-general of his order. It was through 
him that he resolved to forward to Leo both his " Solutioij^' 
And his letter. 

'^ I beg of you," said he, << to receive with &vour the poor 
productions that I send you,f and to forward them to the ex- 
ceUent Pope Leo X. Not that I mean by this to draw jrou 
into the peril in which I stand ; I am resolved myself to vft 

* CUaro, beatimne Pater^ ftrostntum me pedibut IpaB BealitMys^ 
offero, cum omnibus qoae snm et habeo ; vivifica, oceide * voca^ reyooa » 
approba, reproba, ut placuerit. Vocem tuam vocem Chriiti in te piB-iii 
dentis et loquentie agnoeeam. Si mortem menii, mori non tecoaate. 
(L. Epp. i. p. fill.) 

t The Solotiooe 



year whether what ifaive «aid comfs from him or myself--* 
Christ, without whom the Po|»e'8 tosiguo caonpt move, nof 
the hesfts of kings decree. 

^ " As for those who threaten me, I have no ai»wer for them 
h^ the saying of Reiichlin : ' The poor man has nothing to 
inxi for he has nothing to lose/* I have neith^ money nor 
estate^ and I desire none. If I have sometimes tasted of hon* 
^r and good report, may He who b»s begun to strip me of 
them finish his work.. AU that is led me is this wretehed 
body, enfeebled by many trials — ^ietthem kUl it by violence at 
firaud, so it be to the glory of God : by so doing they will but 
Morten the term of my life by a few hours. It is suiEcientfof 
me that I ha?e a precious Redeemer, a powerful High JPriesti 
my Lord Jesus Christ I will praise him as long as I have 
breath. If another will not jpin me in praising him, what il^ 
ftat to mo?" 

In these words we read the innermost heart of Luther. 

Whilst he was thus placing confidence in Rome, Rome had 
llioughts of vengeance against him. As early as the 3rd of 
^pril, Cardinal Raphael de Rovera had written to the Elector 
Frederic in the Pope's name, to intimate that some suspicion 
was entertained of his fidelity, and to desire him to avoid pro- 
tecting Luther. . "The Cardinal Raphael," observed the lat' 
ter, " would have been well pleased to see me burned alive 
by Duke Frederic "f Thus Rome was beginning to turn 
jirms against Luther; her first blow was directed to the de« 
nriving him of his protector's favour. If she succeeded in 
destrc^ying this shelter of the monk of Wittemberg, ho would 
&I1 an easy prey to her agents. 

, The German sovereigns were very tenacious of their repu. 
talion as Christian piinces. The slightest suspicion of heresy 
filled them with fears. The Roman Court had skilfully taken 
advantage of this disposition of mind. Frederic had always 
h^ attached to the religion of his fiithers. Hence the Car- 
» « anilNiiiFor«it&ibUtiliiol,.lkihipolMtpad«re. (L.%9.iUa.) 
. 1:L.0p|>.{W.)xv; 11.339. ■ -, 

▼Of, I. W 
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Cttftl RBphftd's letter produced a rery cot^derablr impn^ 
•ton upon hk mmd. But, on the other hand, die Electee 
ttada it a role never to be haaty in anything. Heknetirthat 
troth was not always on the side of the strmigest The £»> 
pittes of the Enipire with Rome had taught him to discern tba 
kterested Views of that Conrt He had arrived at the cpnvi;^ 
tion that, to be a christian prince, it was not necessary to bra 
•biTe to the Pope. 

^ He was not one of those probne persons," says Melus^ 
&on, ''who would stifle all changes in theit very birtK 
Frederic submitted himself to the will of GocL He carefully 
read the writings that were put fotth,and would not 4II0W any 
to destroy what he thought true.^ He possessed this pow^ 
Besides, being absolute sovereign of his own dominions, hf 
enjoyed at least as much respect throughout the Empire d$ 
was paid to the Emperor himself 

It is probable that Luther received some intimation of tfc^V 
letter of Cardinal Raphael's, which reached the Elector^ , 
the 7th of July. Perhaps it was in the prospect of excom- 
munication, which this Roman missive seemed to forebode ^U(^' 
he asc^ded the pulpit of Wittemberg on the 15th of the saq^ 
&6nth, and preached a discourse on that topic, which made t 
deep impression 6n his hearers. He explained the distinction 
between inward and outward excommunications, the hrme^ 
excluding from communion with Ood, and the latter, from the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church. << No <me," said h% 
'< can reconcile the Mien soul to God but the Lord. No nO0 
can separate a man from communion with God but that i^sf 
himself, by his own sins. Blessed is that man who dies imdf^ 
an unjust sentence of excommunication ! Whilst, for r^^#> 
ousness* sake, he sufibrs a cruel judgment from men, he reOTv^ 
from God the crown of everlasting happiness!" 

Some loudly commended this bold language; others wefo 
yet more enraged by it. 

But Luther did not now stand alone ; and though his fiddk 
needed no after soppoitthan tluit of Ged kinsetf, he imd 
called up cm all tides a power t^ protected hknfromhisete- 



<tfcs. Tfce vtMcc of thh man lad %een leard bjr the wide 
Qertmin tmtibti. Fhnn his sermons and writings issued beams 
fjpligfif which awakened abd illuminated his contemporaries. 
The energy of his fiiith rushed like a stream of ifire upon the 
fio^eh hearts of men. The life which God had given to thie 
eih'ao^^ary mind was imparted to the dead body of the 
Churdh. Christendom, which had remained motionless for 
80 many years, was now alive with religious enthnsiasm. 
The popular attachment to the superstitions of Romanism was 
dSaily lessening; those who came with money in hand to pur» 
e&ase pardon were every day fewer ;• and the reputation of 
Luther was everyday extended. Men*s thoughts were ffi* 
ftjcted toward him, and he was hailed with affection and respect, 
tA tiit intrepid defender of truth and freedom.f Doubtless all 
^d kiot penetrate the depths of the doctrines he proclaimed. It 
was enough for the greater number to know that the new doc- 
tdlr' stood up against the Pope; and that, at his powerful word, 
the'ddhiinion of the priests and monks was tottering to its ML 
The attack of Luther was to them like a beacon-fire on a moun* 
Un-top, which announces to a whole people the motnent 
ftr bursting their bonds. Luther was not aware of the influ- 
ence be had obtained, tilt all the generous spirits among his 
Countrymen had by acclamation acknowledged him theft 
feader. But to many the appearance of Luther was much 
itiofei than this. The word of God, which he handled with 
90 much power, penetrated to the souls of men like a two* 
edged sword. In many he^irts an ardent desire was kindled 
to obtain the assurance of pardon and everlasting Hfe. Since 
f^ first ages of the Church, there had not been witnessed such 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. If the preaching 
^ Peter the Hermit and of Bernard had induced muhitudes, 
during the middle ages, to assume outwardly the symbol (rf 
the cross, the preaching of Luther influenced the hearts of 
men to take up the true cross, — the truth that saves the soul. 
The superstructure, which then enctmibered the Church, had 

• R^remlwiii nanus lavgeotimi). (Cochbeus, 7.) 

t t^iihKo antral contra ai^iebatiir auctorilas, favor, fides, SMrtinia^ 



toMdwei tms pklf . tktto& bad imtiiigmAad itel^UiU 
TiM woi4 of power given t/a leather wm aa a bteath of Itfi^ tft 
GhnHeDdom. At firat sight the writioga of Ltfther aatki. 
with thnm the sympathy both of the faithful and of the unbei 
liefer ; — of the latter^ t^ecause the poskive doctrine% «Aec* 
wards to be established, .were not yet luUy ofjened ; ^of die 
ibnaar, because thoee doctrines were in principle conspiisi^ 
m that liTing faith, which his writings set fbiih with ao much 
power. Hence the influence of those writings was UBbotaide4 
They spread instantaneously throughout Germany, end the 
whole world. Everywhere a persuasion existed that whal 
men now beheld was not merely the rise of a new sect, bat a 
new birth of the Church and of society. Those who Arere 
then bom again by the breath of Qod's Spint rallied roimd 
him who had been instrumoital in imparting to them spiritoa) 
life. Christendom was divided into two opposing paitiea; 
the one contending for the spirit against form; and the other 
for form against the spirit. On the side of form there was, it if 
true, every appearance of strength and ma^ificence; o|tthe 
aide of the spirit there was weakness and littleness. But form, 
void of the qpirit, is as an empty body which the first breath m^ 
overthrow. Its resemblance of strength serves only to exsa- 
perate the hostility and hasten its downfall. Thus the am^ 
word of truth hod called forth a whole host in favour of Liuher. 
It could not be otherwise, for the nobles were beginning to 
bestir themselves, and the empire and the Church were al* 
ready uniting their forces to rid themselves of the trouble- 
some monk. The Emperor Maximilian was then holding 
«n imperial diet at Augsburg. Six Electors had repaired 
ihither in peraon at his summons. All the Germanic states 
had their representatives in this assembly. The kings of 
France, of Hungary, and of Poland, had sent ambassadom 
All these princes and oavoys displayed great magnificence. 
The war against the Turks was one of the causes for which 
the diet was hekU The Sultan Selim^ after having poisoned 
his fiaher, and jput his brothers and their children to death, 
|«d carried his victorious wnoikito AMm^E^pfpt^ 
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k^^drngbL pmb foiwaid bift arauiea ia^ Jtaly vid Huaga- 
i|R, .It 3W9i not loi^ howeir^r, before death closed h)» ca- 
»eer* Bat Leo X. did not, on that account, abandon the pror 
joQft of A new <ui]8adeL His legate earnestly exhorted the Ger- 
paoie stales to prepare ht war. « Let the cllrgy," said h% 
%|iajia tenth, the laity a fiftieth part of their property i let 
wab^miUy, famish the pay of one soldier j let the rich give 
mmal.coatribtttioas, and all wilLgo welL" . The states, bear- 
kg i# mipd the bad use that had been made of former con 
liuh»tion% and influenced by the prudent advice of the Electer 
JTisderiG, eontei^ themselves with answering that th^ 
would consider the matter, and at the same time brought for 
Mx«bnew grievances against Rome. A Latin discourse, pub 
Klb^ whilst the Diet was sitting, boldly pointed out to thf 
fimmMfk princes the real danger. << You wish," said the au 
thar, ^< to expel the Turk. Your intention is good, but I feai 
Wfou mr» mistaken as to his person. You must look for him in 
Jtalf , and not in Asia. Each of our princes has power su^ 
.Ocient to defend his country against the Turk of Asia ; but as 
ta4be Turk of Rome, the whole of Christendom is not suf&- 
timt to conquer him. The former has not yet done us any 
h^rm, the latter walketh about everywhere thirsting for the 
blood of the poor."* 

V Another affair no less important was to engage the atten- 
tion of the Diet Maxhnilian wished to have his grandson 
Charles, who was already King of Spain and Naples, pro- 
.'idatmed King of the Romans, and his successor in the Im- 
-petial dignity. The Pope understood his own interest too 
weU to wish to see the throne of the Empire filled by a prince 
whoae power in Italy might make him so formidable to him- 
^If. The Emperor imagined that he had gained over to 
hit i^e the majority of the Electors and of the states ; but he 
-Aet widi a decided opposition from Frederic. It was in vain 
tliat he solicited him ; in vain did the ministers and best friends 
of the Elector join their entreaties to the solicitations of the 

Sehiitek, K. GoMh. n. d. R. I. p. 15& 
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fimperor ; the Hnce wa«BiexoTftMe,«nl thi^wdl, n tobte 
(Aserred, that he had firmness of mind net to iepan ftMi ai 
resohrtion of which he had seen the propriety. T\^ Efmpm 
roHs design fhiled. ^"-^ 

From that time Maximilian sought to insinaale Mmietf^llftf 
Ae good graces of the Pope, in oider to vnnk his assec^to^llil 
faronrite plan. Wishing to give him a partic«dar pre<if^ 
his attachmaat, he wrote to him (on the 5th of AngwHf iht 
following letter : " Most holy Father, we were infonfeed MMMT 
days since, that a brother of the Angustine order, named M^ 
^ LtKher, had taken upon himself to nuuntain eertahi prope^ 
•itions relative to the safe of indulgences. What gives us th# 
more concern is, that the aforesaid brother meets with ftaitnf 
protectors, amongst whom are some of exahed rankl'^^ V 
your Holiness, and the most reverend Fathers of the Chu^ 
(the Cardinals) do not promptly exert your authority f&'pA 
an end to these scandalous proceedings, these mischievtras 
teachers will not only seduce the common people, but wlR 
involve great princes in their destruction. We will be crinfr- 
fill to enforce throughout our Empire, whatever your fldfr 
ness shall decree on this subject, to the glory of Almighty CJb^7 

This letter must have b€«n written in consequence of sotitt 
rather warm discussion that Maximilian had had with F^r^ 
eric. The same day the Elector wrote to Raphael de Rorertii 
He was doubtless apprised that the Emperor vras addreeiing 
the Roman Pontiff, and, in order to parry the blow, he k!m^ 
■elf opened a communication with Rome. 

" It will ever be my desire,*^ said he, " to prove my siA- ■ 
mission to the universal Church. '^ 

« Therefore have I never defended the writings and Ascoufi^Ai 
of Doctor Martin Luther. I hear, however, that he hair unS- 
formly expressed his willmgness to appear, under a safes:©* 
duct, before learned, christian, and impartial judges, to defend 
his doctrine, and to submit to their decision, if they shouU hi 
able by the Scriptures, to convince him of error."t 

* Deftntores et patrono^ eUam poteotet quo^ dictus irater oonascut- 
•it (RaymOd ad an. 1518.) f L Opp. lat xviL p. IW. 



tToItfSO X» wte^ will Oibteiir^iiad aU^wdili^ Mitt«r to4ak% 
ilTiliW^ 90i»id al tevciyi by thd o«^ery of die^iaB»^fti4 
m ula ^ yw a ppwttj l m ^cclpriMfeal wurt in Bom^ for tb» 
purpose of judgiflig Luther^ and in which tbe BeformeT'sgrei^ 
MVH)^ %l¥$8^r Pripiifuii mm at once accuser and judga 
ZhaiHH^UsHawia ^vare aaoa anangad, and the court auioK 
Om^i li^ther lo ilppear before it in person withia sixty dayf 
< liOtlMN:^ was at Witt«mberg, ^elly awaiting the good electa 
wkkh ho imagined his sabmisaiva latter to the Pope was cat* 
ai4a|ei to proditc^ when, on the 7th August^ two days only a& 
t^ tiie letters from Frederic and Majdmiiian had been despatch* 
#d 40 Bjua»f he received the stunmons from the papal tribunal 
f( .4t, thO' momei^ th^ I joolced for benediction," said he, "I 
SiiV tho. thunderbolt descend upon ma I was l&e the lamb 
4|ptr4fOQb^^ ^he stream at which the wolf was d]:inking* 
yi0s^ ^scaped, and I was devoured." \ 

P, Tiuf summons threw all Wittemberg into consternation^ 
fpr,t-^^^ver courso L^nther might take he could not escapa 
dagger. If he wait to Rome he would become the victim of 
Ipfi^aiieiQies. If ho refiised to appear, he would, as usual be 
eo94amned for cantumaoyi and would not escape, for it waa 
IpM^vn th^ the Legate had received from the Pope an ordet 
t^ strain every nerve to esccite the Emperor and the German 
flincea against Luther. His friends were alaripaed. Shall 
ihe preacher of the truth go and risk his life "in th^ great 
fil^f drunk with the l^lood oi the samts and of the martyrs of 
Jesus?" Shall every man who ventures to lift his bead in thq 
midst of the enslaved nations of Christendom be, on that ac* 
count, struck down ? Shall this man be trampled under foot, 
jffbo seemed formed to resist a power which nothing had pre- 
viously been able to withstand ? Luther himself could see no 
<^ but the Elector able to save him; but he preferred death 
10 endangering his prince's safety. His friends at last agreed 
IP an expedient which would not compromise Frederic. Let 
him refuse Luther a safe-conduct : the latter would then have 
a hh excuse for not appearing at Rome. 
On the 8th of August, Lufher wrote to Spalatin to ask him 
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^tmhk Mkitnee with tiw BtoMr, to hm$ Ui tmme hm4 
k <3mamj. ^'Bct,'' mi he, writing: ^ ^iMHritfi ^^b# 
ttmret they lay for me, «id iMfw I «b furfMiidad fay ilsowi 
Bat Christ livet and reigns, the tame, yeatofday, tOHiky,^aiii 
fbr erer. My conscience tells me tfai^ I have twighr tberiroiti^ 
Ihouifh truth appears sliU mere edieiis because I tefcfc ^ 
The Church is the womb &i Rebecca. The dutii«a JMpi 
itmggle together, even io the endangering of tlioe matket'^ 
Hfe;* As to the rest, ^y to the Lord that I may not Uik^m 
much joy in the trial ibty God not lay this sin l» ^leii 
charge!" 

The Meads of Luther did not confine theros^es to conent* 
tations and complaints. Spaktm w^ote, on the pnit^^ 
Elector, to Renher, the Emperor's secretary: ^Doctor ]Sfor^ 
tk will wiUingly sabmk himself to the ,^idgment of mj^of 
the universities of Geraumy, except Erfoith, laifim^mi 
Frankfbrt on the Od^, which haTe forfeited ^ir dttim t^ ifs 
regarded as Impartial. It k out d hk power to nppeaig ft 
Borne in person."f - 

The members <rf'the university of Wittemberg addrnaed^i 
intercessory letter to the Pope himself. ^ His weak healthy*^ 
they said, speaking of Luther^%nd the dangers of the joum^, 
make it difficult, and trmsn imposnble, that he 8h<mld oiiey the 
order of your HoHness. His dntress and his eirtreaties imJine 
us to compassionate him. We beseech you then, mogH £My 
Father, as obedient children, to look upon him in the ligH^ 
one who has never been tainted by any doctrines opposed |o 
the tenets of the Romish Church." 

The university, in its solicitude, addressed another l^er.^ 
same day to Cluiries von Mihitz, a Saxon gentleman, iw^o 
was chamberlain to the Pope, and was much esteemed t^ him* 
tn this letter th^ gave a more decickd testimony in ftvour c»f 
Luther, than they had dared to do in the former. " The re- 
verend feiher, Martin Luther, the Augustine," said th^, "it 

• Uteru Rebcccae est : panmlus ia eo coUidi nsceite ci^ etiam 
ad perieulnm mmtrw. (L. Epp. i. p. 138.) 
t L. Opjfc (L.) xvii. p. 173. 
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tftoiiabl«fc«id most dutinufQiAed n^mbtr of o«r vaAnmty. 
lP6f several years, we have been witnesses oi his talen^ JMi 
l^mfug, hie imtnate mBq^mmme with mm vbA litetatiire, 
kkf iHre^otelH^ nmnib^ attd kie tnriy dinstian depotl* 
nient*''* — This strmig sympaHiy of .those ^MNit him is oiie.<f 
Hie giMlest |woo& af Lntl^r's wcHEth. 
^ WMsr the lesnit of th w af^ieatiofl wm aaxiotidy ftWMlii 
Ihtnt9 settled with less difficnky than mght hare hoen eaq^ee^ 
ecL The Legate de Vio, mortified at his failure in the connait- 
eion he had received toexcke ageoerftl imri^lAiDik the Ttqrks, 
wished to give imfmrtanee to his tmbasqr in0 GejnuaiQr *hy 
•ome other distingnirtred service. He thought that if he wem 
tr^ettlrpate heresy he lAocild retwm to Rq»o with hoiKHir. 
ffetlwiifofe petitioned the Pope to put this afiairJnto hie 
hands. Leo, on his part, was well disposed towards Froderie, 
ibr having so firmly resisted the election of Charles* He felt 
ibat ho might again have need of his assistwaee. Without 
4hfth#r rderence to the former sommonS) he commisiijmtdliM 
Legi^9 by a bri^ dated the 23d of Au^gust, to investifato the 
affiur in Germany. The Pope conceded nothing by oonsent- 
^g to this mode .of proceeding, and in case Luther should he 
prevailed on to retract, the publicity and 8(»adal thht s^^ 
have attended lua appearance at Rome would be avoided. 
"^ << We charge yon/' said the. Pope, '' to compel, the aibresajd 
iLuther to appear before you in person ; to prpseet^ and ro- 
duce liim to submission without delay, as soon as you sbaU 
hare vec^ved this our order ; he havir^ already been declareda 
heretic by our dear broths Jerome, bidi<^ of Asculan."f 

^ For diis purpose," said he^ " invoke the power and assist- 
ance of our very ckar son in Chri^ Maxiaailian, and the 
other princes of Germany, end of all, the communities, uni- 
versities, and potentates, whether ecclesiastical or secuter* 
ilnd when you have secured his peraoo, cauBo him tp be 

♦ L. Opp. (lat.) i. 183. 184. L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 171, 172. 
t Dictam Lutberum haereticum per prsedtctum aqditor^m jani dollar* 
iS^i»a*,.(Brfy«^wuffadThonqaip.;). , 



an nmroii^tMtisy. 

4eteiMd m tde cwftodf , dutt he nuy be biM|^ MHe 

Weeae AirttbitiadQlgeat eonecnenof &»Pt^ wattt» 
tie ebe chaa an expadiaU Ibr dn^fgiBg Lo^r to Borne 
TiMA Mlem tiM nifcter akenurtife. 

*< If he dioald return to eeenee of faii tety, tad eak pevdoii 
ht 90 greet ea oAoce, freely and of ku own acecnd, we ght 
70a power to receive kiiii into the mity of holjr medMlr 
Choittt'* 

The Pope aeon r^taxm to hie mabdi^ioBa. 

<< If he shonkk peraiat in hia atabbonmeaa, and yoo M to 
fet p oaaea s ie n of hia perlen, we give yon power to pFoaer9ie 
Mm 10 all piaoaa in CUnnany ; to pot ewey, curae, and et» 
«onuniinici^ all thoae who are attached to him, aatd to ail^ 
jdin all Chriatiatta to rimn Iheir aoclety.'* 

Eren thia ia not enough. 

<< And to the end," he conthmea, *^ti2at thia pastileeee miqf 
^ttB mote eaafly be rooted out, yon will excomnranieate elt the 
pretetea, religions <»«lera, nmveraitiea, commnnitiea^ cotmt^ 
dnkee, and potentates, the Emperor Maximilim excepted, who 
ahall neglect to seise ^ aaid Martin Lnther, and his a^BiO- 
rents, and send theih to yon nnder proper and safe custody. 
And i^ (which Qod forbid,) the afore«dd princes, comnnnntie% 
nniyersities, and potentates, or any who belong to them, shelter 
ihe aaid Martin and his adherents, or give then publicly dt 
'Secretly, dtrectiy or indirectly, asststanee and advice, we ht^ 
^an interdict on these princes, communities, uniirersities, and 
potentates, with their towns, boroughs, countries, and viBag^ 
*as well aa on the towns^ boroughs, constriis, and vilkges, 
where the said Martin shall take refuge, as long as he AsSi 
remain there, and three dap iAer he shall have quitted the 
•aame." 

This audactouis power, which afiects to be the earthly tt- 
presentative of lum who aaid : " Grod sent not his Son into the 

• BracHio cogat atque compellaa, et eo in potestate tua redaeto ema 
■ob fldeli costodia retineat, ut ooMm ndbfa nttatar. f Brsve Leoidb ad 
Tbrnntm.) 
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^ifiijd U> c ond emn tho world, but that the world througk bim 
might be saved " — continues its anathemas; and, after having 
prquoanced penalties against ecclesiastics ofiending, thus 
proceeds; 

'* As to the laity, if they do not obey your orders, without 
uty delay or dtour, we declare them reprobate^ (excepting 
alwaya his Imperial Majesty,) unable to perform any lawful 
^ct| disentitled to christian burial, and deprived of all fiefr 
which they may hold, either from the apostolic see, or from 
mny lord whatever."* 

Such was the treatment that awaited Luther. The $oman 
despot had prepared everything to crush him. He had set 
every engine at work ; even the quiet of the grave must be 
invaded His ruin seemed inevitable. How could he escape 
this powerful combination ? But Rome had miscalculated; 
the movement excited by the Spirit of God could not be 
/{uelledby the decrees of its chancery. 

Even the semblance of a just and impartial inquiry had 
been disregarded; and Luther had already been declared an 
heretic^ not only before he had been heard, but even long be* 
fore the expiration of the time allowed for his personally ap- 
pearing. The passions, (and never are they more strongly 
excited than in religious discussions,) break through all forms 
of justice. Not only in the Roman church, but in those ]?ro* 
testant churches wbich have departed from the Gospel, and ui 
every place were truth has been forsaken, do we find it treat- 
ed in this way. All means seem good again^ the Goq^L 
We frequently see men, who, in any other case, would shrink 
from committing the least injustice, not hesitating to trample 
under foot all rule and equity, when Christianity, or her wit- 
nesses, are concemed. 

When Luther eventually came to the knowledge of this 
brief, he gave free expression to his indignation. '* The most 
jremarkable part of the transaction is this/' said he;/'t]n 
brief was issued the 2drd of August ; I was summoned thg 

' ♦ Infamig et inhabUitetii ad amne> actuilegitiiiioSy • ccl emi tio B s^M" 
torn, pmationis qnoque feadorum. (Brere Lcon» id ThooMPH) 
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7th of AaguM; so that between tho summoos and t1bc Sri0% 
sixteen days had elapsed. Now, make the calculation, and 
yoo will find that my Lord Jerome, bishop of* Ascalan^ pro- 
ceeded against me, pronounced judgment, condemned me, a^d 
declared me a heretic, before the summons reached me^ or, $t 
the most, within sixteen days after it had been forwarded to 
me. Now, I ask what b^omes of the sixty dajrs that ate 
granted me in the summons itself! They began the Tth ct 
August^they would expire the 7th of October. . . Is this 
the style and manner of the Roman Court, that in the ^me 
day she summons, exhorts, accuses, judges, condemns, and de- 
dares giiilty, and this, too, in the case of one who is at such 
a distance from Rome, and who can have no knowledge of 
what is going on 1 What answer can they make to all this7 
They certainly forgot to clear their brains with hellebore, bo- 
fere they had recourse to such clumsy artifice."* 

But al the same time that Rome was arming the legate wif(i 
bet thundera, she was endeavouring, by soft and flattermr 
speeches, to detach from Luther's interest the prince whoaa 
power she most dreaded. The same day, (the 23rd of Au- 
gust, 1518,) the Pope wrote to the Electer of Saxony. He 
had recourse to the same practised policy which we have be^ 
fcre noticed, and sought to flatter the Prince's vanity. 

" Dear Son," said the Roman PontiflT, " when we think of 
your noble and worthy femily ; of you, who are its ornament 
and head ; when we remember how you and your ancestors 
have always wished to uphold the Christian faith and the hon- 
our and dignity of the Holy See, we cannot believe that a 
man who abandons the faith can rely on your Highnesses fiT- 
tour, and recklessly give the rein to his wickedness. And 
yet reports have reached us from all quarters, that a certain 
brother Martin Luther, a monk of the order of St. August 
tine, acting the part of a child of iniquity and a despiser of 
God, has forgotten his habit and his order, which require hu* 
tidlity and obedience, and boasts that he fears nekher the 

♦ L. Opp. (L ) xvii. p. 17G. 



atitliorie^ HOT the chastisement of any man, asaoareil, as he dft- 
clares himself of yourferor and protection. 

*< But, as we aie sure that he is, in this, deeeiving: hlnw^y 
we hare thought it good to write to your Highneas^ and to wt* 
hort you, according to the will of God, to be jealous of your 
boncmr as a Christian prince, the ornament, the glory, vtA 
the sweet savour of jrour noble family,— 4o defend jrourae^frou 
these calumnies,— and to clear yourself, not only from the 
epmmission of so great a crime as tSat which »> imputed, Ho 
you, but also from the very suspicien which the rash pMsunf- 
tion of this monk tends to bring upon 3'ou." 

Leo, at the same time, intimc^ed to Frederic that he had 
commissioned the Cardinal of St. Sixtusto examine info tba 
affair, and he desired him to deliver up Luther into the haa4> 
' ol the Legate, ^ lest,'' added he, recurring to hi» &vou«ite «r- 
gument, << pious people of this or after times thould cmo itif 
kunent and say : The most dangwrous heneay that everafflieted 
the Church of God, arose through the assistance, and under 
the protection, of that noble and worthy family "• 

Thus Rome had taken her measures. To one party she 
offered the intoxicating incense of flattery; for the other sha 
reserved her vengeance and her terrors 

All earthly powers^ — emperor, pope, princes, and legates,— 
were put in motion against the humble friar of Erfurth, whose 
inward conflicts we have already traced. << The kings tsf 
the. earth Stood up and the rulers too& counsd against the 
Lord, and against his anointed." 

Before this letter and brief had yet reached Germany, and 
while Luther was still fearing thai he should be obliged to 
appear at Rome, a fiirtunate circumstance ocoHrad to comfort 
hi^ heart He needed a friend into whose bosom he could 
pcmr out his sorrows, and whose iutbful love should comfort' 
him in his hours of dejecti(m. God sent him sucb a friend in 
Meiancthon. 

.Geoiege Scbwarserd was a skilful master«armourer of Bret- 
len, a small town in the Palatinate. On the i4th of Febmap 

♦ L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 173. 
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who, afterwards, Ucame cekbrated under the oame ^ ^4#. 

liUKihoit Gaorge, wbo enjoyed the eateem of. the pdoeos #£ 

the PidatiBata of Bavaria, and of Saxony, was reniarkaUeiqr 

the parfiM^t uprightness of bis dealings. Often did he refoae 

10 take irom porchaseis the price they offered; and, if. jia 

.Ipsew that they wwe pooi^ he obliged them to take ba^,tbavr 

moft a y > He regularly loae at viidnight^ and offered a pii^ar 

-mpmk his knees; If b^evar hi^[^)enedto omit this^ecviQ^ ha 

• wia dissatisfied with himself all day. Schwar^erd'a^ wilf^ 

whose name was Barbara, was the daughter of a respectable 

aagitfrate^ John Bauter. She was of an affectionate dispo* 

i«itiasi, aomawhat inclined to superstition, but very discreet m4 

tpfwhnt Some old and well known German rhymes ari^iif- 

. txibad to bar pot We give their sense aa well as w# n]|i 

Gifts to tbs psws anpoy srwh nans, , ^ 

To cbucch to pimy will binder nous. 
To grease the wheel dekyeth noiie» 
Hi-gotten wealth enricheth none, 
God*! holy book dehidetb none. 

Also the following: ' 

He who is a freer spender 
Than his plough or toil can render. 
Sore of ruin, riow or fait, ' ' 

May petbape be handed at bst* 
PhSlip was not eleren years old when his filler died. 
Two dajTS before his death, Qeorg^ summoned his son lo bb 
bedside, and exhorted him to <<8et the Lord always before ' 
him." « I folpesee," said the dying man, « that stormy ^Ula 
are at hand. I have witneased great things ; but ^iisteava 
greater stiH in preparation. God preserve, and guide yoli, nsy 
son !" After receiving his fether's blessing, Philip wwi «•! 
to Spire, that he might not be present at his fiUhor'adeBth. 
He wept bitterly on taking his departure. 
Reuter, the worthy 'bailiff, Philip's gtwaibAtac, who had a 

♦ Almoten geben armt nicht, &e. Wer mehr will verzebreDt etc 
(MOUer't Reliqmen.) 



f^nsm^wm of -hit own, performed a fatker's jptiC^mrdt dio 
0rpbjm. Ho took tob Philip aad h»-brolhar Ooorjgfo mto 
k» own hpuae^ and shortly after, engmfed John Htttganii at 
tator to the three boys. Hungarus was an excelbnt maa^ and 
ilfterwards preached the Grospei with gfeat eftct, contfaitfing 
his laboK to an advanced age. He never overlooked ai^ 
trait in the young man, but punished it wit4 discretion : " it 
was ilw^" said Melancthon, in 1554, <<tlMt hemademtm 
pramniarian. He loved me as if I had been his son ; I k>vefl 
him asn iolier ; and I trust that we shall meet in heovoi/^* 

Philip was remarkable &a the excellence of his und^rslaad- 
^) his quickness in acqairingr, and his talent for ootmrnMR- 
catittg knowledge. He couM never be idle, but waa alwa^^ 
06eking for some one with wkom he might discuss the thii^ 
%e liad beard.f If dien happened, that learned forel^eiB 
passed through Bretten, and visited Reuter. On such oce*- 
ikMis, the bailiff's grandson, immediatdy aecosled them, en- 
gagad them in conversaticHi, and pressed them so closely oa 
the snl^'ects discussed, that l^-standers were astonished. 

To a powerful genius he united great sweetness of disposi- 
lion, and thus gained the favour of all who knew him. Be 
bidA an impediment in his speech \ bm, following the example 
^ the illustrious Grecian orator, he laboured with so muck 
peneveranee to overcome this defect, that injifier life no traces 
of it were perceptible. 

r On the^eath of Ua grandlMier, young Philip was sent with 
Jus broAer and Ins uncle John to the school of Pforzheim. 
.The yoUftg boys lodged with one d* thetr female relations, 
wl|o was ttiter to the celebmted Reuchlin. Thirsting for 
itnowkdge, Philip, under the tuition of George Simler, made 
jRpii progress in lemrniog, and especially in the Greek Ian- 
fVft^y to which he was passionately devotod« Beuchim ciheti 
idttted Pferaheira. At his sister's house he became acquainted 

* Dileint me ut filiain, et cj^o cum ut patrem ; et conveniemus, spero, 
to irHl sKerna. (Melaiicth. Expl. Evang.) 

t daietoere noa poterat, ted quvfebat ubiqne aliquem eom fuo il 
auditis di^'^taret. (CaTneniiius, Vita Melanetb. p. 7.) 
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witk ker yc/emg inmates, and was very much ttrack widi 
pyii|^» aMwers. He presented him with a Qreek gpnUomnf 
Mid a BiMe. These two books were destmed to bethe studj: 
of hk whols Hfe. 

Wbea Reuehlin returned from his second journey Into 
Italy, his young relation, who was then twelve yeats oU, 
celebrated the day of his arrival by acting in his presence^ 
with some friends, a Latki comedy of hk own compoiKig. 
Xatchlin, delighted whh the young maif s talent, tenderly 
e m bta c f d hhn, called him his beloved son, attd, sntillag', 
placed upon his head the red hat he had received when he 
was made doctor. It Was at this time that Seuchlin chai^fed 
his name of Schwarzerd for that of Melanchthoa. Both words 
■tgttify hlaek earthy the one in the GerAian, the other itt 
Greek. Most of the learned men of those times translated ikmit 
ttames into Qreek or LAtin. *: l 

At twelve yeats of age MelalMthon went to the university 
^ Heidelberg. It was there he began to slake his thivscisp 
knowledge. At fourteen he was made bachek>r. la 1511b 
Seuehiin invited him to TuHngen, where numy eminent 
scholars were assembled. He attended tho lectures of dia 
thedogians, the physicians, and the juriseoneutte. Tkem was 
no kind of knowledge that he deemed unworthy of pumikJ 
He sought not for &me, but for the possession and advaniigf 
of learning. 

-* Holy Scripture e^ecially engaged his attention. Tkboa 
who frequented the church of Tubingen had remaill^lhal 
he had ^equently a book in his hmd, which ha btd tead b£. 
tween the services. The mysterious volume seemed Jafgft 
thai^ the ordinary mass books: «id a report was circuteledMt 
Philip on such occasions read some pio&ne aWhor. But It 
.tumed out that the suq)ected book was a copy oi &e Hoif 
6eriptar«i, recently printed at B&le by John ProboEiins. H« 
continued to use this book ail his life, with the most diljgpt 
attention. He always carried about him Xhi^ precious yokiipe^ 
ialdagitwiihbimiothavatkm^ p«(blic assewbUea wJbufH ha 
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wat called on to attend.* Rgecting the vain systems of the' 
sehoolmen, he adhered to the plain word of God. Erasmus, 
writing at that time to (Ecolampadius, thus expresses himself: 
<^ I hare the highest opinion and the most brilliant expecta- 
tions of Melancthon. May our Lord so order events, that htf 
u»y Icmg survive us! He will altogether eclipse Erasmus." f 

Nerertheless, Melancthon then partook of the errors of hit 
iknty <' I shudder," said he, at an advanced period of his life^ 
**.when I think of the superstitious respect I paid to images, 
while 1 was yet a Papist." J 

In 1514, he was made Doctor of Philosophy, and began to 
lecture publicly. He was then seventeen. The ^race an4 
eharm which he communicated to his instructions formed a 
striking contrast to the tasteless m^hod then followed by the 
doctors, and especially by the monks. He took an active 
part in the contest in which Reuchlin was engaged with the 
ignoramuses of his time. Agreeable in conversation, gentle 
and graceful in manners, and beloved by all who knew him 
he soon acquired great authority and established reputation 
among the learned. 

It v^'as at this time that the Elector Frederic formed the 
design of inviting some man of distinguished leammg to bo^ 
eome professor of the ancient languages in his university iri 
Wittemberg. He applied to Reuchlin, who recommended 
Melancthon. Frederic foresaw the celebrity that the young 
Grecian would confer on an institution so dear to him — and 
Reuchlin, overjoyed at so fiivourable an opening for his young 
friend, wrote to him in the words of the Lord to Abraham ] 
* Get thee out from thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
/rom thy father's house, and I will make thy name great, and 
thou shalt be a blessing." " Yes," continued the old man, " I 
trust it will be thus with thee, my dear Philip, my disciple 

« Cftmcnir. Vita Philip MttukeOumif, p. 16. 
f Erasmt Epist. I p. 405. 

(Espfieat Erang.) 
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yy t mjjoy^^ Melancthon acknowledged the race of OoA 
10 this summons. All the university grieved at his dcpaxtumi 
yet were there some who envied and hated him. He heda 
fcrewell to his native place, exclaiming, " The will of the 
JUord be done r He was then one-and-twenty. 

Melancthon performed the journey on horsdwtck in ana- 
pany with some Saxon merchants, as in the desert the travdlet 
^>ins a caravan : for, as Reuchlin says, *he knew neither th* 
roads nor the towns they had to pass through."t At Aug*- 
hurg he waited on the Elector, who was stopping there. At 
Nuremberg he made acquaintance vnth the excellent Pirck- 
heimer, and at Leipzig with the learned Grecian, Mosellanu^ 
The university of this latter city gave a feast in his honour, 
The repast was truly academical A variety of dishes were 
introduced in succession, and as each was put upon the tabla^ 
one of the professors rose and addressed a studied Latin speech 
to Melancthoa The latter answered improntpfiL At hs^ 
tired of so much eloquence, he said : " My learned friend^, 
suffer me to answer once for all to your orations ; for, 
being entirely unprepared, I am unable to infuse into my re- 
plies so much variety as you have introduced in your &<t- 
dresses." After this the dishes were brought in without th^ 
accompanying orations4 

Melancthon arrived at Wittemberg on the 25th of Augus^ 
1518^ two days after Leo X had signed the brief addressed 
to Cajetan, and the letter to the Elector. 

The professors of Wittemberg did not receive Melancthon 
so graciously as those of Leipzig had done. Their first im- 
pression of him did not answer the expectation they had form- 
ed. They beheld a young man, who looked even younger 
than he really, was, of small stature, and of a shy and timid 
demeanour. Is this the famous Doctor, thought they, tlutt 
the great men of our day, such as Erasmus and Reuchlin, so 
highly extol? .... N^h^ Luther, to whom ha fint intoo- 

• Meum fffm et meam solatium. (Coip. Ref. I 33.) 
t Dm Wegg qnd der Orte unbek— nt (Ibid. Sa) 
I Cmmtr. VUa MoL 96. 



hopeB of him. when they renarked hie yotuh, hif diiBdenc% 
mAhiB jatinng maimera 

^ Oii^ tbtt 29th of August, being f<Hir days after hit ^rri? al^ 
iie delivered hia inaugural discourse. The whole uoivexaity 
wa^ oonvened on the occasiQa The lad,* as Luther c^ 
^ifl^ qnke such elegant Latin, and manifested so mueh^ Ifftcn* 
ing,8o cultiTated an Understanding, and suoh sound jiidgm«i% 
A»t all his audit(»ra were astonahed. 

* . When he had concluded his speech, all crowded arouad 
Jam to ofier their congratulationa^ but no one fek mor§ dd> 
jKghted than Luther. He hastened to ccunmunicate to hif 
^isnda the sentiments of his heart " Melancthon," said h% 
«nuling to Spalatin on the Slst of Augixst, "delivered, only 
£liir days after his arrii^l, so beautiful and learned an oration 
lilMt k was heard by all with approbatbn and^ astonishment 
W^ 9^^ S^^ ^^^^ ^® prejudices we had conceived from hif 
l^cponal appearance ; we now extol and admire his eloquenc4^ 
We thank the prince and yourself for the service you baft 
4ene u& I can wish hv no better Greek master. But I iear 
Ibat our poor £ire will not suit his delicate frame, and tbi^ wa 
^all not keep him long with us, on account of the smallneea 
of his allowance. I hear that the people of I^stpsig art 
ib«ady Imtg^g that they will be able^to carry him off frooa 
HSi Beware, my dear Spalatin, of despising this youth. The 
young man is worthy of the highest honour." f 

• MftAanothon began at once to expound Homer and St 
Paul'a Epistle to Titus. He was full of ardour. "I wiU 
^MO every endeavour," he wrote to Spalatid, " to win the fk 
^mir of those at Wittemberg, who love leammg and virtue." 
jPout days after his inauguration, Luther again wrote to Spar 
tern: « 

" I commend to your special regard that most leanied an| 
very amiable Grecian, Philip. His lecture room is always 
crowded. All the theologians, especially attend his lectures. 

, * Puer et adoleicentulus, li staliinconsidares. (L. Ep^w i. 14U) 
tL.EFp.11^ 
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He y«to flhMii «II^ wfaetbertbef be in. ll» tipper, fb6le«i^,«lr 
yie middk cltMes, tqxxi learatngr Greek.-^ '■- > - . 

Melancthon, on his part, felt he could retura LodKir^aflM* 
tkm. He toon diecemed in him a kindiiess of cHqjositiDii, m 
ttrength of mind, a courage, and a wisdom, which tfUthen i» 
Ind never Ibund in any nian. He revered and kyved' kM. 
*<Ifth«re beany one," said he, ** that I kwe and enibnfe^ iM4i 
Sly whole hesrt, it is Martm Luther."! * 

With such feelings did Luther and Mekoictbon meet; anl 
Iheir fnendsfaip eontinned till death. We cannot mi&ckaot/t 
ly admire the goodness and wisdom of God, in bringmf 
together two men so different, and y^ so necessary to ^Bck 
ether. Melancthon was as remarkable for calmness, pnideneti 
and gentleness, as Luther wa% ibr wisdom, impetooailyf sovd 
wiergy. Luther cnmomnicated vigour to Melancthon<:'»-4ln» 
bncthon moderated Luther. They were like peeitivftnsiA 
ft^[«tive agents in electricky, by whose reciprocal Jkctioii 
an equilibrium is maintained. If Mdancthon had not ^itfm 
•t Luther's side, the torrent might have overfiowed its banks: 
—when Luther was not by, Melancthon fitkered, and gstn 
way even where he ought not.^ — ^Luther did muck by pouk 
«r ?— Jiftelancthon did no less, perhaps, by following a slow«C 
nnd gentler, inethod. Both were upright, open-heai^ and 
generous; both,full of love ibr the word of Vernal Ufe^ jNrti 
claimed it wkh a fidelity and dev<Aion which govemei thiit 
whole lives. - ^r 

Meknethon's appearance wrought a revolution, not m^eljr 
in Wittemberg, but throughout Germany and the leal»t4 
world. The study he had applied to the Greek and Latib «ktfh 
sics and to phtiosophy had given an order, clearness, and pfl^ 
vision to his ideas which diffused on the subjects he handled* 
new Hght and an indesosibable beauty. The sweet spirit of 

* SanttMM earn medns et infiims stodiiMos ihoit gneekftds. (L. f^ 
1140. ,\ 

t Martimini, si oquuho \a lobup humanis qiiSd^uitm, TeheDi^|tiia|iP^ 
dUigo, ct animo integerrimo complector. (Mel. Epp. i. 411.) 

I Catvin, wiiting to Slddan, obsftHesr^Domintli eum lb^lloi<» ^^^ 
iaitnutjiiegnTemezcJQttimiditaiejail^kirami^^ '' 



||ii>^€hw>i?I Availed «nd animated nUlmt^tidclMaMi fmAm 
Us lectures the driest sciencee appeared clotked with a gmca 
tbat i&banniid ail hearers. The sterility that the scholastio 
lih^on^phy had «iMP6ad OYer instruction was g^me, a new math' 
•d of.ieaohing and of study was introduced by MelanOh^n. 
^nXhankaio him," aays a distinguished historian of Germa:- 
.y,* ** Wittemfaerg became the school of the nation." ^ 

The impulse that Melaocihon gave to Luther in his work 
0f>lraxiriadng^lM BiUe, is one of the most memorable circum* 
Itaaoes of the friendship between these great men. As early 
18 1517, Luther had made some attempts towards that tranala? 
lion. He got together as many Greek and Latin books as. ha 
fffidd collect With the aid of hss dear Philip, his labour now 
proceeded with fresh energy. Luther obliged Melancthon tp 
take part in his researches, consulted him in difficult p^ 
sages*, and the work, which was destined to be one of the 
grandest works of the Reformer^ advanced more securely and 
;iqudly to its completion. 

Poabtless, the arrival of Melancthon at so critical a mo* 
mtBPij brought with it a sweet relaxation to the mind of Lu- 
ther. Doubtless, in the delightful expansion of a new friend* 
ahip, and in the midst of the JBiblical studies to which he ap* 
plied himself with fresh zeal, he sometimes altogether forgot 
Reme, Prierias, Leo, and that ecclesiastical court before which 
he was to appear. Yet these were brief moments that soon 
passed away. His. thoughts were ever reverting to the aw* 
faH tribunal before which he was cited by the influence of his 
implacable enemiea With what terror would not the thought 
have filled a soul desiring aught but the triumph of truth ! 
But Luther did not tremble in the prospect of it: full of trust 
in the faithfulness and power of God, he remained firm ; 
and was ready to expose himself alone to the wrath of ene- 
mies more terrible than those who had brought Huss to the 
stake. 

^ A few days afler the arrival of Melancthon, and before the 
decision of the Pope, which removed the citation of Luther 
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ftomRoine to Angsborg, could l>6kttown, IMm wMl^iM 
to Spalatm: — ** I do not aric our sorereign todoUie letst iSkemg 
hi defence of my theses; — I am willing to be ix^if^stel mfj 
and cast alone into the hands of all my adyeTsaries. Letf bkll 
sufler the storm to exhaust all its rage on me. What I lbiv« 
undertaken to defend, I hope I shall, by Christ's help, \^ia» 
bled to maintain. As to forccj we must needs yield to thit^ 
but without forsaking the'truth.*^ 

Luther's courage communicated itself to others* The gecJ 
ttest and most timid, beholding die danger diat threatened IM 
witness of the truth, found language fall of energy and indig* 
itadon. The prudent and pacific Staupit2 wrote to Spalatiii 
on the 7th September : ^ Do not cease to exhort the Prince^ 
our master, not to be dismayed by the roaring: of the llcma. ^ 
<<Let the Prince make a stand fdr the truth, with<$ul ro^ 
garding Luther or Staupitz, or the order. Let there bb^ at 
least one place where we TOay speak freely and fearlessly;-' I 
know that the plague of Babylon (I had almost said, of Rom^i) 
Is 1^ loose against all who attack the corruptions of thoM 
who betray Christ for gain. I, myself, have seen a preacher 
of the truth pulled out of his pulpit, and, though <hci a sa&l^ 
day, bound and dragged to prison. Others have wit&es^ 
still greater atrocities. Therefore, my deajrly beloved, per- 
suade his Highness to continue in his present sentiments.'''^ 

The order for his appearance at Augsburg, before the cic^ 
dlnal legate, at length arrived. It was now with one of ^ 
princes of the Roman Church that Luther had to do. Allhli 
friends besought him not to set out.| They feared that & 
snare might be laid for him on his journey, or a design forrtt- 
ed against his life. Some set about finding a place of cott« 
cealment for him. Staupitz himseli^ the timid Staupitz, WA 
moved at the thought of the danger which threatened thatbrotfr 
er Martin whom he had drawn forth from the obscurity of ihA 
cloister, and launched upon the agitated sea where his life mi 
now in peril. Ah! would it not have been better for that po<tf 

•L. Epp. i. p. 139. t Jen. Aug. I p. 391 
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htH^tkt to Imve remained all his life unknown ? B is too late 
fiOMT. Tet he will do all in his power to save him. Ac- 
coidjligly he wrote to him from his convent at Sabburg, on 
the i5th September, imploring him to flee and take refuge 
with him. " It seems to me," said he, "that the whole world is 
Vdp in arms, and combined against the truth. Even so was 
(her crucified Jesus hated! I see not that you have anything 
leJse to expect than persecution. Ere long, no one without the 
Pope's permission, will be allowed to search the Scriptures, 
atid to learn Christ from them, which yet is Christ's injunc- 
tion. Your friends are few in number. God grant to those 
few friends courage to declare themselves in opposition to your 
Ibrmidable enemies 1 Your most prudent course is to leav^ 
Wittemberg for a time, and come and reside with ma Then 
—let us live and die together. This is also the Prince's opin- 
ion," adds Staupitz.* 

** From different quarters Luther received alarming informa- 
tion. Count Albert of Mansfeldt sent him a message to ab- 
itaiiii from setting out, because some great nobles had bound 
themselves by an oath, to seise and strangle, or drown him.t 
But; nothing could shake his resolution. He would not listen to 
fbe Vica^genera^s offer. — He will not go and hide in the 
convent of Salzburg: — he will continue feithfuUy on that 
stormy stage where the hand of God has placed him It i$ 
hy perseverance in the midst of opposers, by loudly proclaim- 
ing the truth in the midst of the world, that the kingdom of 
the truth is advanced. Why then should he flee? He is 
;iot cf those who draw back unto perdition, but of those who 
believe to the saving of their souls. That word of the Maft* 
ter^ whom he is resolved to serve and love continually, rer 
|9unds in his heart: <' Whosoever shall confess me befort 
men, him will I confess before my Father which is in hea- 
ven " Everywhere, in the history of Luther, and of the Re» 
^rmation, do we find ourselves in presence of that intrepid 
fpirit, that elevated morality, thai boundless charityi wh^ 

• Epp^LOL 

tUt Yd 8inDguler,ip«l bitter ad rnntan. (L.E^ilfla) 
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the fint ^iteUiriunent of CbrifUaoky had eijnbkdi ^^^ 
world. '' I am like Jeremiah," said Luther, at the momoit we 
are speaking o^ — '^ ^ a man of strife and contention ;' but tb? 
more they increase their threatenings, the more they muUipk 
my joy. My wife and children are well jprovided for. My lanqi 
and houses and all my goods are safe.* They have already torn 
to pieces my honour and my good name. All I have left is 
my wretched body; — let them have it; — they will then 
shorten my life by a few hours. But as to my soulj-^they 
shall not have that. He, who resolves to hear the word ql 
Christ to the world, must expect death at every hour ; — ^for 
our spouse is a bloody husband unto us. f" 

The Elector was then at Augsburg. Shortly before hf 
left that city nhd the Diet, he pledged himself to the Legate, 
that Luther should appear before him. Spalatin wrote to his 
friend, by direction of the Prince, that the Pope had named « 
commission to hear him in Germany ; that the Elector would 
Dot suffer him to be carried to Rome ; — and desired him to 
prepare to set out for Augsburg. Luther resolved to obey. 
The. information he had received from Count Mansfeldt in- 
duced him to ask Frederic for a safe-conduct The latter r©- 
pb'ed, that it was not needed, and sent him only letters of re- 
commendation to several of the most distinguished counsellors 
of Augsburg. Ho, at the same time, forwarded some money 
for his journey, and the Reformer, poor and unprotected, sdf 
forth on foot, to place himself in the power of his adversaries.! 

With what feelings must he have quitted Wittemberg, ahd 
directed his steps towards Augsburg, where the Pope's legate 
awaited him ! The object of his journey was not like that to 
Heidelberg, — a friendly meeting ; — ^he was about to appear, 
without any safe-conduct, before the delegate jof Rome; per- 
haps he was going to meet death. But his ^th was^ not in 
word, it was in truth. Therefore it was that it gave him 

* Uxor mea et liberi mei proTisi sunt. (L. "Egg. i. 129.)— He ha4 nonm, 
t Sic enim gponsus noater tponsus sanguinum nolns est (L. Epp. pee 
Ezodm, IV. 35.) 
^Veniig^itr pedesteretpaupor Avipistam. . . . (]j. Offk liL ia 
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fitqcej and he advanced without fear, in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts, to bear his testimony to the Gospel. ... 
^ He reached Weimar on the 28th of September, and took 
up hislodgings in the convent of the Cordeliers. One of the 
monks could not take his eyes off him. This was Myconius. 
It was the first time he had seen Luther. He wished to lip- 
proach him, and whispered that he owed to him .the peace of 
ms soiil, and that all his desire was to labour with him. But 
Myconius was closely watched by his superiors, and was not 
permitted to speak to Luther.* 

The Elector of Saxony then held his court at Weimar . 
ood it is probable that, on that account, the Cordeliers received 
t\ie Doctor. The day after his arrival was the festival of St 
Aiichael : — ^Luther said mass, and was even invited to preach 
m the Castle Chapel. It was a mark of favour that hia 
Prince took pleasure in conferring upon him. He preached 
ff cjm' an overflowing heart, in the presence of the court, on 
die text of the day, which is in Matthew's Gospel, ch. xviii. 
ifeises 1 to 11. He spoke Wrongly against hypocrites, and 
such as boa^ of ^heir own righteousness. But he said not a 
word of the angels, though it was the invariable custom to do 
80 on St. Michael's day. 

The courage of the Doctor, who was repairing quietly oA 
foot to attend a summons, which, for so many before him, had 
been a summons to die, astonished those who beheld him. In- 
terest, wonder, and compassion successively took possession 
of their hearts. John Kestner, provisor of the Cordeliers, 
ftruck with apprehension at the thought of the dangers that 
awaited his guest, said : **My brother, you have to meet Ital- 
ians at Augsburg. They are shrewd people, subtle antago- 
Dists, and will give you enough to do. I fear you will not be 
I0jle to defend your cause against them. They will cast you 
into the fire, and the flames will consume you."t Luther 

« Ibi Myeonim primum vidit Lothemm : led ab acceMU et eolloqtuo 
^M tunc est prohibhuf. (M. Adami Yita Myconii, p. 17^) 

' t Fkafiwl6 in ignenr t« otiojidiral, «t fiainmit umrent. (M«lek. Adam** 
VbaMycoiiii, p. 176, Btf. Hist. p. 80.) ^ 
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iBtwered gn^ely : -'My dear friend, pray to mt Xio«d 9lf|i 
indio is in heaven, and put up a pater noster for mo and for b^ 
dear child Jesus, whose cause is mine, — tha( he may be j&t 
Toarable to Am. If He maintains his cause, mine it txEti 
but if He will not. maintain it, certainly it js not in me^tit 
maintain it ; and it is He who will bear the dishonour." , ,, 

Luther continued his journey on foot, and arrived al^ ^u* 
rjDmberg. Being about to present himself before a prin^^ ot 
the church, he wished to ma)ce a suitable appearance. The^ 
dress he wore was old, and much the worse for his journey.* 
He therefore hojrrowed a monk's frock of his feithful friend 
Wenceslaus Link, the preacher at Nuremberg. 

Doubtless Luther did not call on Link alone, but vi^ted hit 
other friends at Nuremberg, and among them Scheurl^.tl^ 
town^clerk, Albert Durer, the celebrated painter, (to whoa^ 
laemory that town is at this time erecting a statue,) andothei^ 
Be was Confirmed in his resolution by his intercourse wkk. 
these excellent ones of the earth, whilst many monks aa ^rfui 
B$ laity caught the alarm at his journey, and besought hin) tp 
tqfn Wk. The letters he wrote from this town breathe t(^ 
spirit, which then animated him : " I find," said he, ^ m^. 
CH cowardly spirit, who wish to persuade me not to.go tQ 
Augsburg ; ^ut I am determined to go on. May ihe Loud** 
will he done ! ^ven at Augsburg^ and in the midst of ^ 
©lemies, Christ reigns. Let Christ be exalted, and the death 
of Luther or any other sinner, is of little moment As it ia 
written J * may the God of my salvation be exalted!' FareweJlJ 
persevere, stand fast, for we must be rejected either by men or 
by God : but God is true, and man ii|,a liar."* 

Link and Leonard, an Augustine monk, could not bear to 
let Luther encounter alone the dangers that threatened hif^ 
They knew his disposition, and that, overflowing as he was 
wittj8elf-d#w^<^and courage, he would probably he wai[)ting 
in prudence They therefore accompanirf him. When they 

* Vitat Cfaristng ; aionatar Martiaut .... ( W^ynwns H?ffli Saor • 
N#vl^«»i.> 1465.) WtismmaiiadfeidtliMlettarmiiiaiilMri^ 
liiiol]iit]ieed]e<^tHMiaf M.d«lf?^ttr * * 
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^1^ wiftin Kfre leagues of Augsburg, Lutl^er, who was no 
doubt suffering from the fatigue of his journey, and the agita- 
tion of his mind, was seized with violent pains in the stomach. 
He thought he should die. His two friends, much alarmed, 
engaged a waggon. They arrived at Augsburg in the even- 
ing of Friday, the 7th of October, and alighted at the convent 
of tb^ AugustineS. LiAher was much exhausted ; but he 
rtipldiy recovered ; knd doubtless his faith and (he vivacity of 
bis mind greatly conduced to his restoration to health. | 

* Immediately on his arrival, and Before he had seen any one, 
Luther, desiring to show every mark of respect' to the Legate, 
begged Wenceslaus Link to go to his house, to announce that 
he was in Augsburg. ' Link did so, and respectfully intimated 
tor the Cardinal, on behalf of the Doctor of Wittemberg, that 
the latter was rfeady to appear before him whenever he should ' 
t6<|uire his attendance. De Vio was rejoiced at this intelii-' 
gence.' At length, then, he had the hot-headed heretic in his 
power; he inwardly resolved that he should not leave AugS- ' 
burg as he had entered it. At the same time that Link waited 
upon the Legate, the monk Leonard went to announce to Stau- 
pitjf Luther's arrival at Augsburg. The Vicar-general had 
previously written to the Poctor, to say he would certainly 
visit him as soon as he arrived. Luther lost no time in inform- ' 
ing him of his presence.* 

The Diet was o^er. The Emperor and the Electors had 
already left the place. The Emperor, it is true, had not finally 
taken his departure, but was hunting in the environs. The 
repr^^ntative of Rome alone remained at Augsburg. Had 
Lmher arrived whilst the Diet was sitting, he would have met 
powerAiI friends ; but everything now seemed likely to yield 
before the papal authority. 

The Judge before whom Luther was to appear was not of a 
character to calm his apprehensions. Thomas de Vio, who 
was surnamed Cajetan from the Town of Gaeta, in the kingdom 
of Naples, where he was bom (1469),*wa8 one of whom great 
exj^tatioQS had been entertained firom his youth. At aixteieii 
• B* Epp. i ^ 144. 



he had entered into the order of the Domuiicm, cMtctry la 
the express wish'of his parents. He had afterwards becom^ 
general of his order, and cardinal of the church of Rome; 
But what boded ill to Luther, $he learned Doctor was one of 
the most zealous advocates of that scholastic theology which 
t|ie Reformer had so severely handled. His leaning, the 
Husterity of his disposition, and the purity pf his morals, en» 
sured to him an influence and authority in Germany, which 
other Itoman courtiers would not easily have acquired. It 
was to his reputation for sanctity, no doubt, that he owed his 
appointment Rome had calculated that this would admir* 
at>Iy serve her purposes Thud even th^ good qualities of Ca- 
j^an made him still more formidable. Besides, the affair en* 
truated to him was by no n^ans a complicated one. Luther 
was already declared a heretic. If he would not rbtract, tho 
Legate's duty must be to send hiiQ to prison ; and, if he escaped^ 
to visit with excommunication such as should dare to re^ 
ceive him. This was the course which the dignitary before 
whom Luther wjeis cited was authorized to take on behalf of 
Rome.* 

; The Reformer had recruited his strength by a night's rest* 
On the morning of Saturday, the 8th of October^ he began to 
reflect on his strange situation. He was resigned, and was 
patiently waiting till God's will should be manifested by the 
progress of events ; he did not wait long. A person, unknown 
to him, sent him word, as if entirely devoted to his service, 
that he was coming to visit him, advising him to avoid appear- 
ing before the Legate till he had seen him. The mess^ 
agntie from an Italian courtier, named Urban de Serra Longa, 
who had often visited Germany as envoy from the Margrave 
of Montserrat He had known the Elector of Saxony, at 
whoise court he had been 9(;cre(Ut^ and after the Margrave's 
deiith, he had attached himself to the Cardinal de Vlo. 

The art and address of this c(Mirtier presented the most 
striking contrast to the no^ frankness, and generous int^i^ 
of Luther. The Italian soon arrived at the monastery of the . 
• The Pope»f Bull. <U Opp.-(U) 4tvfi. p. 174.) 



AugfiMckies. The Cardinai had cent him to sound the Qe- 
fenner, and to prepare him ibr the recantation expected from 
mm. Bern, Longa imagined that his long residence in Ger- 
many gave him an advantage over the other courtiers of the 
Legate's train ; he expected to make short work with this 
German ^m<mk. He arrived, attended by two sei-vants, and 
professed to have come of his own accord, from friendship for 
a favourite of the Elector of Saxony, and out of love to thft 
Church. After having saluted Luther with many professions^ 
the diplonntist added, in a tone of affection : 

^ I am come to ofier you prudent and good advice. Make 
^your peace with the church. Submit unreservedly to the 
Cardinal. Retract your calumnies. Recollect the abbot Jo* 
achim of Florence; he, as you know, had put forth heresi^ 
and yet he was afterwards declared no heretic, because be ife- 
tracted his errors." 

Luther intimated his mtention of standing upon his defenca 

Sbrra Longa. — "Beware of that. Would you presuioe 
to enter the lists with the Legate of his Holiness^" 

Luther. — ^^ If they can prove to me that I have taught 
BXky thing contrary to the Romish Church, I will be my own 
judge, and immediately retract But the main point is, to 
ascertain whether the Legate relies more on the authority ot 
Sl Thomas than the ftiith will sanction^ If he does, I shall 
certainly not submit to him." 

Serra Longa. — *' Oh, oh! you intend, thep, to offer hixp 
battle!" 

Upon this the Italian began to use language which Luther 
designates as horrible. He assented that one might maintain 
false propositions, if they only brought in money and filled 
the strong box ; that all discussion in the uiiiversities concern- 
ing the Pope's authority was to be jivoided ; but that, on the 
contrary, it was sound doctrine that the Pontiff might,* by a 
nod, alter or suppress articles of fiylh; with much more in 
the same i^min. Qut the Gea% Italian soon perceived that 

* £t nuta tolo pnmia nbrojiM^ tfttam ea ^xut fidei issent (L Rp|^ 
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he was forfetting himself; he resumed his fi>nn«r gettdeoeflt 
and endeavoured to persuade Luther to submit to the lieglte 
in every thing, and to retract his doctrine, his theses, and the 
oaths he had taken. 

The Doctor, who at first had given some credit to the fldr 
professions of the orator Urban, (as he calls him in his nam* 
tive,) began to suspect that they were very hollow, and tiwc hm 
was much more in the interest of the Legate than in Us. He 
therefore spoke with rather more leserve, and oontented hkn- 
self with saying that he was quite ready to be hmnble and obe* 
dient, and to give satisfaction in any pomt in which he might 
be shewn to be in error. At th^ words Sena Longa ex- 
claimed, ezultingly ; " I will go directly to the Legate^ and 
you will follow me presently. Every thing will go well, and 
it will be soon settled."* 

He took his leave, and the Saxon monk, who had inor#4si* 
eemment than the JRoman courtier, thot^ht within himself : 
*« This crafty^inon has beea poorly trained by his Xirred^"t 
Luther was divided between hope and fear. Yet b&pe pre* 
vailed. The visit of Serra Long^, whom he afterwards talis 
a foolish meddler^ and bis strange assertions, aroused his 
courage. 

The different counsellors, and other respectable inhabitadts 
of Augsburg, to whom the Elector had recommendsd Luther, 
were all eager to visit a man whose name already resounded 
through all Germany. Peutinger, the Imperial counsellor, 
one of the most distinguished patricians in the city, and who 
often invited Luther to his table, the counsellor Langemamel, 
Doctor Auerbaoh of Leipzig, and the two brothers Adelmann, 
both canons, with several others repaired to the convent of the 
Augustines. V/ith cordial friendship they accosted this extra- 
ordinary man, who had taken a long journey to deliver him- 
self up to the agents of Rome. " Have you a safe-conduct ?" 

♦ L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 179- 

t Hobo Skionem pftram comndtft instructum arte pttatgS. (l* ^pp» 
I. pw 144 : tee Yir^iP^ ^neid, Kook 9»} 
I MwKttor ipspttta. (IbidJ 
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llipjr. <1«o;* rtiplM the ioM^ MoAk » WKat 
boldness!^' they exclaimed. "This/' said Lother, << was a 

• eiWl phrase to express my fool-hardiness.'^ All joined in en- 

' treating him not to go to the Legate without first obtaining ti 
iafe<oiiduct from the Emperor himself. It is probtibte that 
'iometbing had already transpired coneenung the papal hlief 
of which the Legate was the bearer^ 

^ *<B«t 1 came to Augsbnrg without a safe^onduct," repBei 
I^her, <<and I met with no harm." 

; *< The Elector/' resumed Langemantel, with afitetionale 
earnestness, '< commended yon to our eare ; you ought there- 
fore to follow our directions^'' 

Doctor Auerbach added his entreaties to those of Lange- 

BaMel " We know," said he, " that the Cardinal is, in his 

heart, enraged against you to the greatest degree.* We must 

0et trust these Italians."t 

The canon Adelmann spofceto the same eSect: << They 

'haye sent you without protection," said he, ^ and they hare 
neglected to provide you with the very thing which you most 
3fceed.'»t 

His friends took upon themselves to obta&i the necessary 
safe-conduct fron^ the ^mperor. They then proceeded to tell 

' lather how many persons of consequence were favourably 
disposed toward him. " The French minister himself, who 
Icfl Augsburg a few dajrs ago, spoke of you most honodtw 
ably."& This remar]^ struck Luther, ai^d he remembered it 
afterwards. Thus some of the most remarkable citizens of 
one of the first cities in the empire were already gained over 
lo the Reformation. 

Their conversation had reached thjs point, when Serra 
lionga returned : — " Come,'' said he to Luther, " the Cardinal 
is waiting for you. I will myself conduct you to him . Bat 
first let me tell you how you must appear in his presence. 

^ S^uwi Mim •am in me MaccifMitipinmm iatiH. ^Oic^d 
Ibnt. . .(L. Epp. i. p. 143.) 
t L. 0pp. (L.) zvil p. 901. 
I L. 0pp. (L ) '▼ii' ^^M. f fhchmiixf. p lil 
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tnte yoonelf with yonr face to the ground ; when betellt yoa 
to rue, you mast kneel before him, and you must not sti^ 
erect till he orders you to do so.* Remember tbat it is before 
a prince of the church you are about to appear. As to the 
rat, fear nothing ; all will soon be settled without any di^ 
culty." 

"Luther, who had before promised to accompany. Sena 
Longa whenever he should summon bim, was embanrasae^ 
However, he did not fail to repeat the advice of he Augsburg 
friends, and said something of a safe-conduct. 

^ Beware of asking any thing of the sort," replied Serp 

. Longa quickly, ^< you have no need of it whatever. The 

Legate is well disposed towards you, and quite ready to49(^ 

the aflbir amicably. If you ask for a safe-conduct, you wUl 

spoil alL"t 

^ My gracious lord, the Elector of Saxony," replied Lor 
ther, << recommended me to several honourable men, in tJM* 
town. They advise me not to venrare without a safe-conduct: 
1 ought to follow their advice. Were I to neglect it, and any 
thing should befal me, they would write to the Elector^ my 
master, that I would pot hearken to them," 

Luther persisted in his resolution ; and Serra Longa wys 
obliged to return to his employer, and report to him the failure 
of his mission, at the very momept wheq he fancied it would 
be crowned with success. 

Thus ended that day's conference with the orator of Mooit 
ferrat, 

Luther received another invitation, proceeding from v^iy 
'lifferent motives. John Frosch, prior of the Carmelites, was 
^ old friend. Two years before, he had maintained some 
theses, as a licentiate in theology, under the superintendence 
of Luther, He called op him, and pressed him to come aqd 
stay with him. He laid claim to the honour of having the 
Doctor of all Germany as his guest. Already men did rigt 

• Seekmdorf; p. ld(t 
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IWr'to tmkt hhti homage ia the face of Rome : already tho 
treak was become the stronger. Lather accepted the in vita* 
iSon. and accordingly removed from the convent of the Aug«> 
Ttines to that of the Carmelities. 

The day did not close without his seriously reflecting on 
his position. The visit of Serra Longa, and the apprehensions 
of the counsellors, concurred to convince him of the difficult 
Circumstances in which he stood. 'Nevertheless, he had God 
in heaven for his protector, and in His keeping he could 
tleep in peace. 

The next day was Sunday; he obtained a little more rest. 
However he was obliged to bear another kind of fatigue. 
Nothing was talked of in the city but Dr. Luther, and all de- 
sired to see (as he wrote to Melancthon) " the new Erostratus 
who had kindled so vast a conflagration." They crowded 
about him ; and' the good Doctor, doubtless, smiled at this 
strange excitement. 

' But he had also to support another sort of importunity. 
If there was a general wish to see him, there was a still great- 
ly desire to hear him. He was asked on all sides to preach. 
Luther had no greater joy than to proclaim the Gospel. He 
would have rejoiced to preach Christ in this great city, and in 
^Sk solemn circumstances in which he \^s placed. But on 
this, as on many occasions, he manifested a most proper feel- 
ing of decorum, and much respect for his superiors. He de- 
clined to preach, in the fear that the Legate might think he 
did so to vex and to brave him. This moderation and 
prudence were assuredly as valuable instructions, as a ser- 
mon. 

However, the Cardinal's agents did not let him rest, but re- 
turned to the charge. " The Cardinal," said they, " sends you 
assurances of his grace and favour : why are you afraid V* 
And they endeavoured by every possible argument to per- 
suade him to wait upon the Legate. "H« is so gracious, that 
he is like a father," said one of these emissaries. But an 
other, going close up 16 him, whispered : ^^ Do not believe 
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what they say. There is no dependence to be j^a^ cq^ 

his words."* Luther persisted in his resolution. 

(.>;i the morning of Monday, the 10th of Octditr, Serra 
Longa again renewed his persuasions. The courtier hui 
made it a point of honor to succeed in his neg^iations. The 
moment he entered : 

"Why," he asked in I^tin, "why do you not go to^tha 
Cardinal 1 He is expecting you in the most indulgent fisame 
of mind. With him the whole question is sianmed up hi six 
letters, — Retoca, — retract. Come, then, with me, you ha?^ 
nothing to fear," 

Luther thought within himself that those were six yery iiei- 
jportant letters ; but without further diseqsaion^ he replied 

"As soon as I have received the saf&>conduot, I wUlappwc.'' 

Serra Longa lost his temper at these words. He p«r$islad 
—he brought forward additional reasons for compliance. Bttf 
Luther was immoveable. The Italian courtier, still irxitata^ 
exclaimed : 

" You imagine, noioubt, that the Elector will take up sma 
in your favour, and risk, for your sake, the loss of the dosuop 
loos he inherits from his ancestors." 

Luther.— " Grod foibid!" 

Serra Longa. — " When all forsake you, where will )roq 
lake refuge?" 

Luther, smiling and looking ttpioards vrith the eye of 
faith.— ^' Under heaven !"f 

For an iastant Serra Longa was struck dumb by this sub- 
lime and unexpected reply ; — ^he then continued : 

" How would you act, if you had the Legate, the Pope,an4 
all the Cardinals in your power, as they have ywi, at thiff mo- 
ment, in theirs ?" 

Luther. — "I would pay them all respect and hononn 
But the word of God is with me — above alL" 

Serra Lonoa, lat^hingj and moving one of Ms fingers 
backward and forward in a manner peculiar to the Italians^ 

♦ L. Opp. (L.) xvii. jK 305. 

t Et ubi maadbU ? . . . Uetpondi : Sob Ccelo. (L. 0pp. in pnef.) 
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-«**^ffa! Int! all' pr«(per honour ! I do not beliere a word 
•fitP 

* iie tlMto left the house, leaped into his saddle, and disap- 
peared. 

' Serra Lohga went no more to Luther; but he long remenj- 
bered the resistance he had wet with from the Reformer, and 
that wbach his mastei^ was doomed soon after to experience m 
•penon. We shall find him again, at a later period, loudly 
demanding the blood of Luther. 

Sbrortly after fierra Longa had left Luther, the latter re- 
ceived the safe^ionduct. His friends had procured it from the 
Imperial counsellors. It is probable that they had consulted 
the Emperor on the subject, as he was not §BLr from Augsburg. 
It^«>uld eren seem, from what the Cardinal afterwards said, 
^at, front a wish to avoid offending him, they had asked hi^ 
^ehsent to thdr application; perhaps that may have been the . 
reason why De Vio sounded Luther through SerrA Longa; 
for to oppose openly the giving him a safe-conduct would 
•have discovered intentions that it was wished to conceal. It 
teemed a safer policy to persuade Luther himself to desist 
from the demand. But it soon became evident that the Sa^coi^ 
maak was not likely to yield 

Luther was about to appear before the Legate. In requir- 
ing a safe^:onduct, he did not lean upon an arm of fle^ for 
he well remembered that the Emperor's safe-conduct had not 
preserved John Huss from the flames. He only desired to do 
bis duty by following the advice of his master's friends. The 
Lord would decide his cause. If God required his life, he 
waft ready joyfully to lay it down. At this solemn moment, 
lie feh the need of once more communicating with his friends, 
and especially with Melancthon, already so endeared to him; 
and he availed himself of an interval of leisure to write to him. 

"Shew yourself a man," said he, **a8 you are ready to 

do. Instruct the youth of our beloved country in whal ig[ 

light and agreeable to the will of Qod. As fyf me, I am ' 

going to offer up myself for you and fi)r tkem,* if it be tba 

• Ego pro illw et. twM y«io iniiaelari* (L. Efp, i. 146.) 
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LonTswiU. I prafcr death, yet, even, wtet tone wfiHW 
the greatest misfortune, the loss of your valued society, to r^ 
tracting what it was my duty to teach, and perhaps noniog by 
my failure the noble cause to which we are devoted. 

*' Italy is involved, as Elgypt was formerly, in thick dark- 
ness, even darkness which may be felt The whole natiott 
knows nothing of Christ, nor of what pertains to hiou And 
yet they are our lords and masters in the fiiith and in morals. 
Thus the wrath of Qoi is fulfilled amongst us ; as the prophet 
•a3rs, " I will give children to be their princely and babee shall 
rule over them/ Do your duty to God, my dear Philip^ and 
avert his wrath by fervent and holy prayer." 

The Legate, apprised that Luther would appear the neat 
day before him, called together those in whom he had confr 
dence, both Italians and Germans, that he might concert wit& 
them how he ought to treat the German monk. Opanioot 
were div^ed. One said, «* We must compel him to retract." 
Another, " We must arrest him and throw him into prisoa.'' 
A third was of opinion that it would be better to put him out 
of the way. A fourth, that it would be expedient rather to win 
him over by gentleness and mildness. The Cardinal seerat 
to have resolved, in the first instance, to make trial of this kat 
method. • 

At length the day of conference arrived.f The Legate, 
knowing that Luther had declared himself willing to retract 
whatever should be proved contrary lo the tnith, was sanguine 
as to the result: he did not doubt that one of his rank and 
learning would, without much difficulty, reclaim the morik to 
obedience to the Church. 

Luther repaired to the house of the Legate, accompanied 
by the prior of the Carmelites, his friend imd host, by two 
friars of the convent, by doctor Link, and by an Auguslihe, 
probably the same that had accompanied him from Nurem- 
berg. Scarcely had he entered the Legate's palace, when all 
tBe Italians, who composed the train of. this Prince of the 

♦ L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. US. 
t TucMliqr, lltiL of Ovu*er. 
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^C^febf fiocked round hn%dettriiigto see the ftmoos DectMTi 
jmi pressed him so closely that he could hardly proceed. On 
entering the room where the Cardinal was waiting for him, 
Luther found him accompanied by the apostolical nuncio and 
Serra Longa. His reception was cool, but civil ; and, jaccord* 
ing to Roman etiquette, Luther, following the instructions of 
Serra Longa, piostrated himself before the Cardinal; when 
the latter told him to rise, he knelt ; and when the command 
was repeated, he stood erect. Several of the most distinguished 
Italians of the Legate's household entered tl^e room, in order 
to be present at the interview, impatient to see the German 
monk humble himself before the Pope's representative. 

The Legate was silent. . He expected, sa3rs a contemporary, 
tjbat Luther would begin his recantation. But Luther waited 
reverently for the Roman Prince to address him. Findings 
however, that he did not open his lips, he understood his sir 
lence as an invitation to open the business, and spoke as fol^ 
lows: — 

" Most worthy father, upon the summons of his Holiness 
the Pope, and at the desire of my gracious Lord, the Electoir 
pf Saxony, I appear before you, as a humble and obedieni 
son of the holy Christian Church ; and I acknowledge that 
it was I who published the propositions and theses that are the 
subject of inquiry. I am ready to listen with all submission 
to the charges brought against me, and, if I am in error, to be 
instructed in the truth." 

The Cardinal, who had determined to assume the tone of 
a kind and compassionate father towards an erring child, an- 
swered in the most friendly manner, commended Luther's ^ 
humility, and expressed the joy he felt on beholding it, say- 
ing: — "My dear son, you have filled all Germany with com- 
motion by your dispute concerning indulgences, I hear that 
you are a doctor well skilled in the Scriptures, and that you 
have many followers. If, therefore, you wish to be a member 
of the Church, and to have in the Pope a most gracious lord, 
listen to me.'* 

After this exordiumi the legate did not hesilote to tell bink; 

• VOL. I. 80 
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«U tbn he expected of him, so conBdent waa he of hit mi^ 
missioii: " Here," said he, "are three articles which, actmg 
ooder the direction of our most holy Father, Pope Leo the 
Tenth, I am to propose to you : — 

"First, you must return to your duty; you must acknow*^ 
ledge your faults, and retract your errors, your propositions, 
and sermons. Secondly, you must promise to abstain for the 
fbture, from propagating your opinions. And, thirdly, you 
must engage to be more discreet, and avoid every thing that 
may grieve or disturb the church." 

LuTHEB.— " Most worthy father, I request to be permitted 
to see the Pope's brief, by virtue of which you have received 
(M power to negotiate this a6iiir.'* 

Serra Longa and the rest of the Italians of the CardmaPs 
Ufttn were struck with astonishment at such a demand, and 
although the German monk, had already appeared to them a 
strange phenomenon, they were completely disconcerted at so 
bold a speech. Christians familiar with the principles of 
justice desire to see them adhered to m proceedings against 
others or themselves ; but those who are accustomed to act 
according to their own wfll are much surprised when required 
to proceed regularly and agreeably to form and law. 

Db Vio. — " Your command, my son, cannot be complied 
with. You have to acknowledge your errors ; to be careful 
ht the future what you teach ; not to return to your vomit ; 
•0 that you may rest without care and anxiety ; and then, act- 
iftg by the command and on the authority of our most holy 
father the Pope, I will adjust the whole affair." 
^ LirTHEB. — "Deign, then, to inform me wherein I hare 
erred." 

At this request, the Italian courtiers, who had expected to 
'see the poor German fell upon his knees and implore mercy,, 
were still more astonished than before. Not one of them 
would *have condescended to answer so impertinent a question^ 
But De Vio, who thought it scarcely generous to crudi this 
feeble monk by the weight of nkl his authority, and trusted, 
Btorsover, to hb own leondog for obtaining an easy victory^ 
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1 u> Mil ladbat wte he mm aecttsed o^ iAct^eftti i» 
mter into discussion with him. We must do jtistice to the 
fitii^mi vi the I>oniinicaa6. It must be acknowledged, that 
he showed more eqaity, a greater t^nch of propriety, and lest 
iitita^oii, than have sub^a^ntly been exhibited in a majority 
ef simikr easee. He assisned a tone of condeeceanon, and 
iiid: 

*< My beloved son f diere are two propositiofis pat htvmrA 
hy y9Qf which yon mnst, before all, r^ract : — let. < The trea- 
sure of indulgences does not conmst of ^e merits at^ sufl^r* 
ings of our Lord Jesus Christ :'—*dndly« * The man who re- 
ceives the holy aaoramant must have Mh ia the grace offered - 
to him.'" 

Both these propositions did indeed strike a death-blow at the 
^mnmerce of Rome. If the Pope had not power to dispose 
at will of the Saviour's merits.*-*-i4 on receiving the paper m 
vhicli the brokers of the Chnrch U<aded, men did not ac(piire 
ft4)ortion of that infinite righteousness, — this paper currency 
lost its value, md men would count it no better ttoi a mere 
ng. And thus also wkh the sacraments. The indulgences 
Wfere, in some sense, an extraordinary branch of commerce 
with Rome ; the sscramaits made part of her ordinary traffic. 
The revenue they yielded was by no means small. But td 
assert (hat faith was necessary to make them productive of any 
real benefit to the soul of the Christian, was to rob them of 
their attraction in the sight of the people. For faith is not in 
the Pope's gift ; it is beyond his power, and can come from 
GkKl alone. To declare its necessity was, therefore, to snatch 
firom the hands of Rome both the speculation and the profits 
attached to it In assailing these two doctrines, Luther had 
followed the example of Christ himself. In ^e very begin« 
ningof his mittiBtry, he had overturned the tables of the mo* 
ney-changers, and driven the dealers out of the temple. " Make 
not my father's house a house of merchandise." 

Cajetan continued: "I will not bring forward theaitfhority 
of 8t Thomas, and the othar sehiJastie dodom to oonfbls 
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ikMermn; lw^rmmim\j<m Unholy S«ripitoei^ttiA^ 
ipeak to you in perfeet friandship." 

NeTerthelesS) when De Yio proceeded to fomg forwnxi hm 
proofis, he departed from the rule he had lain down.* He 
comhated Luther's first propo^ion by an Extravagtmee or 
C<mstiimdon\ of Pope Clement ; and the second, by all voitt 
of opinions from the scholastic divines. The discussion tamed 
al its outset upon this constitution of the Pope in favour of in- 
dulgences. Luther, indignant at hearing what authority the 
Legate attributed to a decree of Rome, exclaimed : 

< I cannot receive such constitutions as sufficient proofii on 
subjects so important For they wrest the holy Scripturei^ 
and never quote them to the purpose." 

Db Vio. — << The Pope has authority and power over all 
things." 

Luther (weurmly)* — " Save the Scriptures.'^ 

Ds Vio (ta d&itwn). — Save the Scriptures!. ... Do not 
you know that the Pope is higher than the Councils, for he 
recently co»leffined and punished the council of Blile.'' 

LATHER. — "But the university of Paris has appealed 
agninsi his decision." 

Dr Vio. — ^ Those gentlemen of Paris will receive thdr 
deseit." 

The Cardiiml and Luther then proceeded to discuss the 
second article, namely the fnitk that Luther declared to be 
necessary to render the sacraments efficacious. Luther pur- 
suing his usual method, quoted, in favour of the opinion that he 
maintained, several passages of Scripture. But the Legate 
received them with derision. " It is of faith in general that 
you are speaking now," said he "Not so,'* replied Luther. 
One of theltalians, the Legate's master of the ceremonies, pro- 
voked at Luther's resistance and answers, was burning with 
desire to speak He often attempted to interrupt the convert 
sation ; but the Legate commanded silence. At last he was 

♦ L Opp.(L.)xvii. p. ISO. 
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^ (Mm^ ^ fff<m him m M AodMMitive a ton^ thit tU 
master of the ceremopies left the rpom in confusion.* 
/^A$ to indulgences," said liUther to the Legate, ^^if vou 
Cfii.prove to me that I am mistaken, I am ready to receire in« 
Itniction. We may ieare that subject open, without comprc 
misi^g our faith as Christians. But at to that other article, 
eoQceming fa^h, if I yielded any thing here, I diovld be de* 
Dying Christ I cannot, tberefbre, and I will not yield that 
. point, a|Eul by Qod!s help I will hold it to the &ad" 

4)e Vio (beg^nmng to lose itmper.) — " Whether you will 
ox will npt, you mutt this very day retract that article, or else 
hf that article alone, I will proceed to reject and condemn all 
your doctrine." 

I/UTSW.-— " I have no will but the Lord's. He will do 
with me what seemeth good in his sight But had I a hun- 
dred heads, I would rather lose them all than retract the testi- 
mony I have Borne to the hdy Chrktian fitith." 

J>B Vio. — '^ I am not come here to argue with you. Be* 
tract, or prepare to endure the punishment you hare de* 

jerved,"t 

Luther clearly perceived that it was impossible to end the 
afiair by a conference. His adversary was seated before him 
at though he himself were Pope, and required a humble sub- 
oiiatiQii to all that he said to him, whilst he received Lu- 
ther's ans^vers, even when grounded on the holy Scriptures, 
with shrugs and every kind of inmy and contempt He 
thought the most prudent plan would be to answer the Cardinal, 
m writing. This means, thought he, ofiered at least one con« 
solation to the oppressed. Others might then give their judg- 
meqt pf the afiair : and the unjust adversary, who, by clamour, 
remained master of the fi^ld, might be overawed by the public 
Toice.^ 

Having, therefore, shown a disposition to withdraw: <* Do 
yoa wi^b," said the Legate to him^ ^ihat I should ^ve you a 
safe-conduct to repair .to Rome 1" 

♦ L,0i!p.(L.)xvU.p.l8a tJUOp^(L.)a»i.FWMfi.W»#f. 
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Nothhif would ImV^ pfeailed Cajetftn tx^r titw Oli^^ 
ceptance of Uiis oflbr. He would thus have got rid of an af- 
firir of which he began to perceive the difl^ahies, and Luther 
and hit faereay would have feileti into the hands of those irho 
wonU kave known how to deal with them. But theBefbnn- 
«r, who was sensible of ^ dangers that sunrounded htm ^ven 
«t Aogsbur^^ took care to refose an ofier that would htvetfe- 
UvMed hiia up, bound hand and foot, to the vengeaneo of liii 
enemies. He rejected the proposal as often tis De T%> chose 
to repeat it: wkioh hrdid sev^pattlmes. Tbe Legate coircealed 
the ehagrin he felt at Luther^s refusal; he assumed an air of 

. digni^, and dismissed the monk with a compassionate smtle, 
under which he endeavoured to hide his disappointment^ and, 
at the eame time, wfth the politeness of one who hopo to have 
better success Mdotber time. 

. Hardly had Lather reached the eourt-yard of the palaee^ 
when the loquacious Italian,, the master of the cerraooDlesi 
wliom theCiffimara i^prfmnds-hs^ c^liged^to les^the^ll 
of aodienc^ delighted at being able to «peak to him out of the 
hearing of Cajetan, and eager to confound the abominable 
hereik by his ovetpoweiing arguments, tan afier him, and, 

. before be came up with him, began to deal out his soplmna 
But Latiier, disgusted with the men's folly, answered \Am 
with one of those saieastie rebukes which he always had at 
command, and the master of the ceremonies, qu^ confounded, 
turned back and slunk abasdied to the CardinaTs pakca. 

Lutber had not been impressed with a very high (^pnlcm 
of bis dignified adversary. He had heard from^imn, as he 
afierwards wrote to SpalatiA, assertions which were quHecm^ 
trary to sound theology, and which, in the mouth of anotliery 
woukl have been considered arch-heresies. And 3ret De Tio 
was looked upon as the most learned of the Dominicans. 
Next to him stood Prierias. *^We tnay judge from ^lis," 
said Luther, << what ^boise must be who fill the tenth or d}e 
hundredth rank!"* - 

On the other haiu), the noble firmness of the Do<^(SV of 



^VfMomkmg had greatly mirpriBed the Cardinal eoid all his 
%' eovrtiers* Instead of a poor monk, suing abjectly for pardon, 
they Mield a man of independent spirit, an andannted Chns- 
fianran enlightened Doctor, who required them to bring proofs 
to support their unjust accusations, and courageously defended 
:^ Ustown doctiine. The innuttes of Gaj6tan*s palace exclaimed 
.'inthoiie Toice against the pride^ obstinacy, and effrontery of 
the lieretio. Luther and De Vio had learned to know one ano- 
ther, and both were pr^rhig themselves for a second interview. 
A : jo]^ surpdse awaited Lu^er on his return to the con* 
: v«Eit of the Carmelites. The Vicar-general of tfie order of 
the Augtistines, Mb friend, his &ther, Staupitz, had arrived 
' them. Not having been able to prevent Luther from going 
fla An^fsbutg, Staupitx gave his friend a new and affecting 
^roof of his attachmait, by joining him in that city, with the 
hope of rendering him some service. Hiis excellent man 
.Ijemeaav that the conference' with the Legate would have mo- 
.ftenloas results. His fears and his friendship for Luther 
-combined to disturb him. It was a balm to the Reformer's 
heart, after that trying conference, to embrace so precious a 
ifeiend. He related to him how he had found it impossible 
l9 obtain a sadsfactory answer, and how he heA been required 
I -ilo reoait without even an attempt to convict him (^ error. 
-^Tott must ed)SolQtely," said Staupitz, ^'answer the Legstta 
in writing," 

After what he had heard of thk first interview, Staupitx 
legqpected no good resnh from any succeeding one. He tbere- 
fare determined upon a step which he thought present circum* 
itanee3 made necessary ; he decided to release lAither from 
the obligation of obedience to his order. StaopiU proposed by 
this means to attain two objects : if, as he could not but fore- 
l>ode, Luther should fail in his undertaking, this proceeding 
would prevent the disgrace of his condemnation from being 
yeflected on hk whole order ; and if the Cardinal should en- 
join him lo oblige Luther to silence or to a recantation, he 
w«u)d h«ve an excuse for noacofnplianee.* This ceremony 

« J)9fm ^ Staeq^ vo* dem iaoi«er.G«liorfttm %b«>lviit. t1lfat&. 15.) 



wat goat throvgh in lk« utiial fonte Lisdier dourlf ipir* 
caired all that it foreboded. Hia muMi was deeply aifected ly 
the breaking of ties that he had ^Mined in the enthni^um of 
hia youth« The order he hod ehoaen now rejected him. flii 
natural protectpra forsook him* Already he was become a 
stranger to his brethren. But though his heart waa oppreawd 
>vith sorrow at the thought, he recovered his aeremty b^iciok. 
ing to the promises of a fiiitblul God, who has aaidr ^ I wffl 
never leave thee ; I will never foiaake thee.'^ 

The Imperial covns^llon, having intimated to the Legate 
through the Bishop of Trent that Luther was provided widi 
the Emperor's safe-conduet, |it the saeae time cautioning him 
against taking any steps against the Reformer*a person, De 
y io, in a violent passioQ, abruptly answered in the true Komirii 
style, ^' Be it so ; but I shall do what the Pope enjoins m$.*** 
We know what the Pope's injunctions wei«. 

The next day t both parties prepared for a second intervieW| 
Tvhich seemed likeiy to be decisive. Luther's friends, iotendt 
ing to accompany him to the Legate's palace, repaired to the 
convent of the Oirmelites. The Dean of Trent and P)3UiM- 
ger both Imperial counsellors, and Staupitz, arrived one afto 
the other. Besides theae, Luther aoon had the pleasure of 
welcoming the knight Philip von Feilitzsch, and I>>ct6y 
Ituhel, couoseUon of the Elector, who had received ord^ 
from their master to be present at the conferences, and to watch 
orer Luther's personal safety. They had arrived at Augs- 
burg on the previous ev^iing. They were commissioned to 
keep close to him, says Matfaesius, as the knight Chlum stood 
by John Huss at Constance. The Doctor also took a nottny 
with him, and, accompanied by all his friends, repaired to ibe 
Legate's palace. 

As they set out Staupitz drew close to Luther; hefi^AS 
thai his friend would have to endure; he knew that if his ^a 
were not directed tewsLrda tba Lord, who is the deliverer of 
hia people, he must sink under his trial : " My dear brother,' 
aaid he, solemnly, "ever b€«r in mind that you eotovl on 
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dM&jtnif gkft in Ihe name of our Lord Jesus Obtisl/'^ h 
vts^Xlmihat God encompaaoed his bumble servmnt wkh eon* 
M^dlkm Mid eBComsgement. 

JUutber,:Qn aniviDg at the Catdinal's, found there a new- 
opponent : this was the prior of the DotQiaicans of Angthargy 
Who, was seated beeii^ his superior^ Luther, in coafiinnity 
i>»A.his refK)liitioii, had put his answer in wnting. The cus- 
tMSary salutations being gcme through, he read, wiA a fimt 
voice, the fbUowing declaration : 

, <^ I declare that I honour the holy Bomaa Ghureh, and - 
RK»reover, that I will continue to do so* I have sougl^ alter 
tfiHh in my public disputaticms, and what I have taught, I, to 
this hour, regard as right, true, and christian. Nevertheless 
I:ftm l»|t a man, and I may be mistaken. I am therefore 
tuiliy!^ to be instructed and corjceeted wherever I may have 
efred. I declare myself ready to answer by word of mouth, 
or in writing, all objections and all chargea that theiltustriont 
Legp^te niay bring against me* I deokure myself witling to 
submit my theses to the decision of the four universkies of 
Bale, Fribourg in Brisgau, Louvain, and Paris, and to retmct 
w|^0ev6r they ^11 declare to be erroneous. In a word, I 
am. ready to do all that can be required c^ a christian man. ' 
B|it I 8ol«Dnly protest against the method diat has been pur« 
sued in this affair, and against that strange assutirption which 
would oblige me to retract, without having convicted me of 
error,"* 

Uadoubtedly nothing couM be more oomronant with reason 
than tl^ese proposals of Luther, and they must have greatly 
embarrassed a judge who had been previously instructed what 
jui^ment he was to proncmncOc The Legate, who Ivas quite 
unprepared for this protest, endeavoured to hide his confusion, 
by 4i9eeting a laugh, and putting on the semblance of mildness. " 

« This protest," he said to Luther with a srtiile, ** k quite 
HBHecesaary ; I will not dispute with you in public or in pri- 
Vfile, but my wish is to settle the whole affair wkh paternal 
t««i«iess."t 

1 Seokeod. p. 137. t (itecbfi ii«463r ld^Pli|ii(L.)xviL 181,900 



It WM the po&y «f tite Otrdtoal to ii^ *Mt iteMitalif' 
fimm of juitiee, which dford prelection to the deeueei,' mrt^ 
to treat the matter as an affair of administration, betimi^*^ 
ti^wdorand hk wfeiior; — a oonveoieot method, lis it teiln 
the MknaDoqpe to th* exeitiw of arbitrary power. 

Oonrinnfng in the most afieetioiia^ tone :-^^l^ deaf' 
fmnd," said De Vio, << I foeeeeeh yon to ab»don tUs ttsehw 
dastgn; but rather return to a sense of duty, t^knowicdfs tiw^ 
truth, and behold me ready to reconciie yon to did Chufdl, - 
tUfedtothe sapreme biihap. . . . Retract, my fri^Kl; retiacA ; 
s«eh it the Pt^'s will Whether it be your will or aol^ ' 
matters litde; you would iod it hard to kick against the' 
|*tck»i . . k** 

Lmber, who saw hianseif already treated as a r^mllktts' 
child, r^ted by the C^rch, e^^h^ned : <* I cannot tettknf ' 
hdt t o<^ to aisswer, atd m mtUng. We had enough^tvf 
eowtffrton ytstiirfkyj* 

De.Tio wae pvorokkl-at this expression, which r^mM^d' 
him ibal he had not acted wtt sufficient discretion j but he' 
rseoireied himself and Aid, smiling: 

''Contention! my dear son; I did not contend with yi^u. 
I am es little ineliBed as ycwtrself to eont^tion $ but to gmtil^' 
his Highness the Ekdor Frederic, I am ready to hear ym]^ 
and exhort you aa a fmnd and a lather." ^ * 

'Luth6^ did not understand why the Legatte shotrM 4ia^' 
taken umbrage at the phrase he had made use of; for, thought 
he to himiW, if I had not widied to be courteous, 1 sho^ 
not have said « contend," bm "dispiiie" and "quarrel,* lot 
that w^ what we really did 3resterday. 

However, De Vio, who feh thai, b^>fe the respeaaUe 
Witnesses present at the conference, he mmst at least appear t^ 
convince Luther^ and endeavour to crush him by argumbut,^ 
reverted to the two propositions ^hich he had ^int^^ oal as 
fondam^Hal errors, hily resolved to aUow the Reformer th^ 
fewest posaStle oiqportunities of reply. Kelying on Italtei' 
vohihility, he overwhehned him w^ objections withoQlmil> 
»: imi s <i i lm n, (L.Jtpp.lp. 181.) ' 



^M ^^ ^ «Afwer« Som^tknet ha sieered, somjsliiaat ho 
th^4^i b® declftimed with passionate energy; he jumbkd 
t^fi^M tbf most iiUM>ngruou8 things ; quoted St Thomas and 
J^iMle; iexclaimed and raved against all who differed froia. 
4iem,; and broke ovA vel invective against Luther. Again tod 
ijP^ the latter att^^npted to reply ^ but the Legato ijistantly 
i])$aiiuft^d him and OYerwhehned him with threatu ^'Ee- 
cfyit I recattt !" was th^ burthen of his harangue; he stormed, 
enacted the dictator, and put down all effort to rejdy.* Stau^ - 
pfte pndertook to stop the Legate. " Deign to allow Doctor 
Iftartin tim^ to answer/' said he. But the Legate resumed his 
harai^ue : he quoted the extravagancfis luod the opinions of 
fit Thomas : he had resolved to have all the talk to himself^ 
Qi^iUeio convince, bxjA fearing to strike, he would at least 
s^n by his violence. 

{jUth^iC and Staupitz dearly perceived that theiy must not- 
otdy forego all hope of enlightening De Vio by discussion^ but 
ajsp of inaking any useful confession of the faith. Ltttheri 
tt^re&ie, renewed the request he had made at the b^^inning 
of the interview, and which the Cardinal had then eluded* 
4jad not being permitted to speak, he requested that he might 
bi^ allowed at least to put his answer in writing and send it to . 
the Legate. Staupitz seconded bis request ; several of the 
company present joined in bis solicitations! and Cajetan, v^. 
apite of his dislike to written documents,-^for he remcimbered 
t^at such documents are luting, — ^at length consented^ They 
8e|pu[f|ted* The hope which had been conceived that the affiiir 
n^ht be terminated at this interview was thus adjourned, and 
t| yr^B necessary to await the result of the ensuing conference* 

The permission granted to Luther by the general of the 
Qoig^jpicans to take time for reflection, and to write hia an- 
vifj^t to the two distinct allegations brought against him re- 
l^^g to the indulgences — and to iaith, — was undoubtedly no 
more then strict justice j and yet we must give De Vio ^edit 
ffT it) AS a mark of moderation and impartiality. 

^ Ih Offp. (L.^xvir. p. 181, d09. Ddoiet IM tw^x at l«|iMrBr,to«ia» 
novtis toiiiiibat eC lolai I8|nab|t 
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Lttdwr Mt the Cardioars palace rejoicing tet Kii jO^f^ 
quest bad been granted* In his way to and from the paMee, 
be was the object of genera) attention. Enlightened *in^ wen 
ittttrested in his eanae, as if they th^naelves were alMof^lo 
stand upon their trial. It was felt that ft was the cause of fte 
gospel, of justice, and of liberty, which was then to be'pfeadad 
at Augsbsrg. The lower orders alone sided with Cajeteo, 
and they, doubtless, gave the Reformer significant prooft ti 
their disposition, for he topk notice of it* ^ 

It daily became more evident that the Legate wouM bear 
nothing from him save the words, " I retract ;'^ and those words 
Luther was determined not to utter. What issue could le 
looked lor in so unequal a strug^ ? How could it for a mo- 
ment, be thought that the whole power of Rome, arrayed 
against one man, could fail in the end to crush him I hatha 
sew all thist he feh the pressure of that heavy hand unoei 
which he had dared to place himself; he despaired of erer 
reftuming to WlUemberg, of seeing his dear Philip again, luid 
once more finding himself enchrcled by those noble youths in 
whose hearts he so delighted to sow the seeds of everlasting 
life. He aaw the sentence of excommunication suspended 
over his head, and did not doubt that it would shortly &11 up- 
on him.f These forebodings distressed him, l^ut did not cast 
him dow^ His trust in God was not shaken. God may, 
indeed, destroy the instrument he has hitherto made use of; 
but he will maintain the truth. Whatever may happen, thi- 
ther must defend it to the last. With these feelinga, ther^ 
fore, he beg^n to prepare the protest he intended to present to 
the Legate. It seems he devoted to that purpose a part of 
the 18th of October. 

On the following day, Luther returned to the CardioaTt 
pakce, attended by the counsellors of the Elector. Th^^ital* 
ians crowded round him as usual, and a number of them .were 
present at the conference* Luther stepped forward md i»e- 
sented his protest to the L^fi^e* The Cardinal's atteadaatt 
gplzed intently on his writings in their eyes so dariag aadfii* 
♦ L. Ojip. (L.) xviu ISe. t L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 186^ 



tor crfWittemberg handed to their master i — • 
^ << Tou charge ma upcm two pomts. And fir^ you bring 
Msdaiit me the constitution of Pope Cl^m^tf VL, in which it 
^ Asserted thtt the tr^tsare of indulgences is the merit of th« 
J^ori Jesus Christ, and of the saints; an assertion which I 
deny in my theses. 

'^ Panormitanus," continues he, (applying tb&t designatiim 
to Ivesi Bi|hop of Chartres, toward the close of the eleventh 
^entury, and author of the &mous collection of ecclesiastical law 
called Panormia) — '' Panormitanus in his first book declares^ 
0110, in what pertains to our holy fiiith, not only a General Couur 
cily bat even a private Christian, is above the Pope, if he can adf 
duce clearer testimony from the Scriptures, and better reasons^t 
!rhe voice of our Lord Jesus Christ is far above the voice oi 
all men, by whatever names they may be called. 

^ What most disturbs me and excites my most painful ^flec- 
lions is, that this constitution contains in it many things alto 
geiher contrary to the truth. First, it asserts that the merits 
of the saints form a treasury ; — whilst the whole volume of 
Scripture testifies that God rewards us far more richly than 
we have deserved. The prophet exclaims : < Enter not into 
judgment with thy servant, O Lord, ibr m thy sight tikall no 
man living be justified.'! ' Woe to man,' says St Augustine^ 
.* however honourable and praise-worthy his life may b^ if 
.God were to pronounce a judgment upon him from whicli 
mfrcy should be excluded.'^ . . 

; " Thus, then, die saints are not saved by their nwrits, but 
|90lely l^ the mercy of God, as I have declared. I maintain 
Jthis, and I take my stjind upon it The words of holy Scrip- 
lure, which teach us that the saints have not merit enoughf 
ought to be more regarded than those words of men, whidi 
affirm that they have merits in superabundance. For the 

' •L.Opp.{L.)XTii. 187. 

. t Oatendit in mtterift fidet non modd ^enenle condfium eaie fi^cr 
papun sed etiam qnemtibet fidetiom, m. metioribus nitatur auctorilate st 
'nJ&Ofoe qvtua papa. (L. 0pp. lat i. p. 909.) 

tFs.C^.^ iCenlbsfix. 

vpx,. I. 31 
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99ft mw^ OmB^hA mAf^ nutAbtkf ct ibk wmi 9i 
Goi" '^ 

LntJite fid not'stop there : he shewed that if the hidii)geDce|i 
eoald not eonsut m die merits of tiie eskite, neither cdtild they 
eoontt In the n^rits of Chmt He jNroTed that the mdul- 
gemcee were barren and unprofitable, sinee they had no othc^ 
effect than to excuse men from good works, such as pirayer^ 
ahns, toe " No," he exclaimed, <* the righteousness of t!7hrist 
lesQS is not a treasure of indulgences, excusing us from godS 
Works, but a treasure of grace quickening us ie perform ihem 
The righteousness of Christ is applied to the Mhfhl, not by 
indulgences, not by the keys, but by the Holy Ghost alon^| 
luid not by the Pope. If any one holds an opinion resting 
mi better fbundations dian mine," added he, in concIudkL| 
what referred to diis first poin^ ^ let him make it knowti/ami 
then will I retract." 

" I have aflirmed," said he, adverting to the second cteifge, 
•that no man can be justified before God except by Faiffi^ 
ao that it is necessary that a man should believe with a pd^feft 
confidence that he has received pardon. To doubt of thte 
grace is to reject it. The faith of the just is hil righteoui* 
ttess and h« life."* 

LiUther supported his proposition by many teits fioili 
Scripture. 

^ Deign, then, to intercede in my behalf w^ otir modt 
fioly lord the Pope Leo X, that he may not treat me with ah 
much severity. ' My soul seeks the light of truth, t ain~ tick 
•0 proud, nor so set upon vain-glory, that I should be ashamed 
to retract, if I had taught what is not agreeable to the tnnb^ 
My greatest joy will be to see the triumph of that doctriied 
which is according to the mind of God. Ohly let me ncl^ 
fcrced to do any thing that is against my conscience." "^ 

The Legate took the declaration which Luther p^resentedj^ 
and, after looking it over, said coolly : " Toi^ have wa^ed 
inany words, and written what is little to the purpose: you 
have replied very foolishly to the two charges brought againijk 

• JnstitMJwilM vita igiu,eflt fides ejtUL (U Opp.Ul. i.p.3a.) 
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ybu, and you have covered your paper whk i mowrw i a 
paaaages from the holy Scriptures that hare no rel»«iea 
matever to the subject." De Vio then wkh a contemptowia 
gesture threw down Luther's protest, as if unworthy ^ hii 
regard; and, resuming the tone whkh had in some degree 
Wn successful in the last interview, he renewed the cry that 
Luther must retract The latter was infiexible. ^'jftnkh^l 
Jbrother !'' cried De Vio in Italian, •* when you were bat 
here you were very docile, but to-day you are altogether ia* 
tractable." Then the Ghrdinal began a long speech, borroi^ 
ed from the writings of St Thomas; he again ^ctoUed w'A 
nil his might the constitution of Clement YI. ; he peraisted k 
maintaining that, in virtue of that eonstitution, the very mei- 
Its oT Christ are distributed to the MUul by memis of thesi- 
'dulgences : he thought he had sileneed Li^l^r. The latter at 
times attempted to speak ; but De Vio scolded and thundered 
pn without intermission, and, as on the previous occa^o«| 
^claimed the sole right to be heard. 

This manner of proceeding had on the irsl occasion becft 
in some measure successful ;— but Luther was not a man to 
^ar with it a second time. His indignation at length broke 
forth, and it was now his turn to astonish the bystaadera, who 
\hought him already conquered by the prelate's volubilhy. 
He raised his sonorous voice: he took ikp the CardiBftPi 
favourite objection, and made him pay dearly for his temerity 
in entering the lists against him. "Retract! retract!" re- 
peated De Vio, shewing him the cohstitution of the Popa 
^ WeTlf said Luther, "only prove to me, by this coastitu- 
^6n, that the treasure of indulgences is the wry merit of 
tThirlst, and I consent to r^ra<^ accordio^g to the will and 
pleasure of your eminence ..." 

The Italkns, who had not expeeted this, i^hed at hia 
words, and c&uld not repress their joy at seeing die adversary 
at length taken in the toils. As to the Cardinal^ he was like 
one beside himself; he laughed aloud-'4>al it was m In* 
dignant and angry laug^; he atepped forward, toA iqi-tho 
volume containing the fiimoiB conatitutioiiy turned oivar tho 
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, fimnd die ftdsuig^ and elated with the ainmtagfe iM 
theftU he hadaeciired, reed it aloud with breathless et^^ 
MSI.* The It^Uaos were now triumphant ; the counsellors 
•f the Elector were anxious and embarrassed ; Luther waited 
Ike r%ht moment At last, when the Cardinal came to tl^ 
words, ^ The Lord Jesus Christ acquired this treasure by hft 
lirfleffiags," Lodier interrupted him ; " Most worthy ^her,^ 
iMd he, " deign to consider this passage well, and to meditate 
lipoid it eareiuUy : < He has acquired.' f Christ has acquired 
« treasure by kis merits ; the merit^en are not the treasure^ 
i>r, to Bpesk with philos(^[>hic precinon, the cause is a difierent 
Akkg fiom that wluch flows from it The merits of Christ 
^kave acquired £>r the Pope the power of giving such indut 
I^Sttoes to the people ; but they are not the very merits of the 
hosti which the P<^ distributes* Thus, then, my conclusioii 
is Ims, and this ctmstitution, which yon so loudly a]^>eal to, 
testifies with me to the truth which I declare." 

De Vio still held the book in his hand^ his eyes still rested 
Jin the fttal passage: the inference was unanswerable Be- 
hold him taken in the very net he had spread for anoth^; 
and Luther, wltk a strong hand, held him fast, to the irt:te¥ i^ 
<lonishment of the Italian courtiers who surrounded htm. The 
Legate would have eluded the difficulty; but all retreat was 
closed. From aA early stage of the discussion he had given 
up the testimony of the Scriptures, and that of the Fathers; 
and had sheltered himself under this eoctravagance of CiemctA 
VI., and now he was takesi in his strong hold. Still he was 
too artful to Betray his embarrassment In order to coneeal 
his confusioQ, the Cardinal abruptly changed the subject, and 
vdiemcQtly ^cked Luther on other points of diffemiee. 
Luth'j, who detected this skilful manceuvre, drew ligte^ «i 
:evety aide ^le n^ jn which he had taken his oj^i^nt, itmk- 
mg H impossible for him to eseape : " Most reverend Mter," 
saki he, in a tone of irony, veiled under the semblance of re- 
4fect^ " ymir Eminence must notsiqppose ttmt we Gemuma «ra 

^Lc^ferrabsciiisihelais. (L. I^ i. p. 145.) 
i fAa^mA^ (U«ipiip,^45.) 



fhase a treamire, are two T^ry difereot Uiiogfl;" 
^/f^Retwai" exdakj^ De Vio, "ret^ct! or I will sead 
y<;i^.tp Qqi^e, thare to ^pear before the judges copoMssiimfid 
to tfb;f^4:qgyujfuice of your cause. I will excommuaieate you, 
waA all your paniaaaa, and all who shall at any time couat j 
t^atiDpryou; and wiU cast them out of the Church. Full 
y^wey 4ia3 been given to me for this purpose by the holy apo«-> 
toli^ see.* Think you, that your protectors will stop me ? I>o ^ 
3Foa uoMigii^ that the Pope can fear Germany? The Pope's 
little £iiger is stronger than all the princes of Gennainy put 
lo§«ther;'t 

, ** Cand^sc^," replied Luther, « to forward the written an- 
•nrev;l hara given you to Pope Leo X., with my most humble > 

< fThe Legate, at these words, glad to have a momaatary rea-^ 
pite, again assumed an air of dignity, and turning to Luth«^. 
suid, in a haughty and angry tone : 
: *' B^ftrad, or return no more !"| 

Th^ espression struck Luther. H^ must now answer &i. 
aMilher manner than by words. He made an obeisance and^ 
withdrew. The couni^cMrs of the Elector followed, and tha , 
Cardinal and his Italiims, left alone, looked at each other, i^ 
ti^ly confounded at sueh a result of the discussion. 

I#tk6r and De Vio never met again: but the Reformat 
I^ niade a powerful impression on the L^fate, which was 
nover ealkely ^^ed. What Lmher imd said concerao^t 
fiiilb, what De Vio read in the subsequent writings of the 
l>09^r of Wittemberg, considerably changed the CardinaFs 
anuiments. The theologians of Borne saw with surprise and , 
dissatisfaction the opinions touching justification which he 
brought forward in his commentary upon the Epistle to th^- 
Boomns. The R^urm^icm did not recede, nor did the Re- 
former retract; but his jiKlge, who had so repeatedly eomr. 
4k«c4ed him U> retract, chang^ his views, — and himself ia- 
♦ L. 0pp. (L.) xvil p. 197. t L. 0pp. (W.) xidL 1331. 

X Hevoca aut non revcttere. {L. Opp (L.) xm. 208.) 
3l» 



Slltt M no Aif# nktmn. 

dilMly, Mttieidd Mi «nHM. Tkm ib^iMbAmmm^m^ 
the Befomier was crowned vnA ternnri. -^ 

* Luther retaned to the monastery where he had be^ a 
giwM. He had stood firm: he had home witness to ^tfolA;- 
1^ had doM what it was his doty to do, God wodi d^ Otf - 
ICIL Hit heart oteriowed with joy and peace; 

Howerer, the tidings dnt were brought him were rtefr^eo- 
eovnaging; a ramoor pieTaikd throughout the city *it, If : 
be did not retract, he was to be sdted and thrown iftto a 
dangeoo. The Vicar-general of the order, Steupto Wmeel^^ 
kwas asserted, had gifen his consent to dda. Luther could 
not believe that his friend would act in this manner. N^l 
Sttuptl^ could not betray him! As to the designs of die 
G^rdhial, his own words had thrown salient Bg^ upotf- 
thmn. Yet Luther would not flee from the danger; i^tt^ 
at wen as tiM truth itael^ was m powerlul keeping, and, iir 
spfte of all these threateomgs, he determined not to kave 
Augsburg. ^ 

The Legate soon repented ol his violence; he feh tiiat ho 
had ftrgotten the part it was his poKcy to play, and widiedto 
restkne it Hardly had Stoupiti dined, (for the imerview had 
tricen pkee in the morning, — and diimer was s^red at nooe^)- 
wliea he received a message from the Cardinal, inviting him 
to his house. Staupiti repaired ^her, accompanied Vf 
W^Acellaus Linkf The Yicar^general found the hegkB 
flbne with Serra Longa. De Yio immedialely «kim<M^ 
towaidsStaupte, and addressed him in the gentlest miamer?-* 
^ Try now," said he, ^ to prevail upon your mcmk and Mu^ 
Um to retract Really, I am jdeased with him on the whole/ 
and he hftB no better (ri&ad than myself."! 

iTAtrprrx. — ^ I have already done my endeavours, iorI I 
win now again advise him humbly to submk to the churdf.'*-' 

Db Vio. — ^ You must g^ve him proper answers tothe a:^c' 
gwmentsthat he adduees from the Scriptures." 

Staxtpitz.^— ^ I must confess, my lord, that that k beyMt 

• L.Opp.(L.)x^.p.«lO. tlWd.p.«01 

tlbM-p. I861. 



^ffjjimmi fun I)oaor Mutiaris nm%amu^-m0^ffMm%: 
both in ac utea^fig wai ia knQwbdge at the ScitpU»r^" 

« Tbe Qiidinal smiled, w« may imi^e, i^ the Ykv-^tmb- 
mVt frank coofeesion. His ow» ezperioEiee, moieaver, had. 
ii^0gU hifaa the difficulty of ccnvictiag Lmther of error. He 
eootiniied, nAAvrnting himself to Link as well m to Staiq^: 

.,<^^ yott aware that^as fiivourers of hieretical doctrhi% 
7911 j^ yourselves ei]posed to the penaki^ of the church^" 

, St^vfitz.' — " Deign to resume the conference with ]liUthe% 
mi open a public disputation on the dentroverted points." 

. D& Vio, alarn)cd at the thought of such a measure, ex* 
claimed, — " I will argue no more with the beast Those 
cgres of his are too deeply set in his head, and his looks have' 
tQo ^ulch meanmg in them."* 

.Btaupitz finally obtained the Cardinars promise that h« 
^uld state in writing what he required Luther to retract 

^ The Viqar-geoeral then returned to Luther. In some de* 
gree shaken by the representations of the Cardinal, he en* 
i§^yfomGi to lead him to some concession^ " Refute then," 
Siiid l4Uher» "the Scoriptures I have brought forward."— 
" That is beyond my power," said Staupitz.— ^< Very well," 
rsfbUed Luther, "my conscience will not allow me to retract 
i^iLtil those passages of Scripture can be shown to hare ano*- 
t^ meaning. And so," continued he, " the Cardinal profess-^ 
es h*s will^cigness to settle theaffiiir in this way^ without suljeel' 
ifg me to disgrace or detriment Ah! theseare fine Italian 
words, but, in plain German, they mean nothing less than ay 
everlasting shame and ruin. What better oim he look for 
who, from fear of man and against his own conscience^ de- 
nies the truth ?"t 

Staupits desiited ; he merely informed Luther that the CSac« 
dinal had consented to send him in writing the points ooi 
which he req^red his recantation. He then, doubtless, ac- 
quainted him with his intenUon of leaving Augeburg, where 

' « figo nob amplhM cmn hsc bestit cfopataie. Habet enim profiincloi 

•t mkabllg^ spfuktionei'in oqiite so» (Myeodnf, p. 83.) 
tL. Opp.(L.)xfii. p. lao. 



alt LtTHcm TO tMtvrafr, 

telMiMW BiduB^ more toilo. Lddier eommotiieatet W^ 
U01 • purpose h$ had formed for comfottm^ md mmgtlifla^'* 
mg their fonls. SIm^ i^omieed to return, «od tbey b^^ 
MUed for s ehoft time. * ^ 

Left sitae k kk cell, Lo^ef^ tbougtetMiei knranblte- 
ftiMrit noit dear to Ittt heait Hk ^^ti]g^ ymtlln« t» 
Wenmr aad to Wittmberg. He wisbed to teii^te Eftelor 
what was paenpg, and tbinichig Aere m^t be imJfc^^pHky 
itt addreMiQg the Prhice m person, he wrote to Spaladft, sad 
begged the chaj^in to let bb master know the ets^ of te a^^ 
fofaa. He rekled to him all tint imd passed, ev^ to the pro- 
arise the Legi^ htA just made to send a statemeat of the eoi^^ 
tNwerted poiats in writing. He co»;luded by saying:*' 
« Thus the matter stands ; but I hare neither hq^neor cm^ 
dmce in the Legate. I am resolved not to retract a shS^ 
ayllaUe. I AM publish the answer that I have pxt into- 
hk hwds, in order that, i( he proceed to violence, he tnay ba : 
covered whh shame in the sight of all Christendom.'' 

The DoctcMT next availed himself of the fow momenta dMt' 
were still remaining, to send tidings of himself to his friends 
at Wktemberg. 

<' Peace and happiness!" he wrote to Doctor Oarlstack^ 
^Accept these few words in place of a long letter: for tms 
and events are pressing. AnotW time I hope to wdte t^^- 
you and others more fully. For three da]^ my f ffidr haa ^ 
been in hand, and things are at such a point that I have aa 
longer a hope of seeing you again, and have nothing to ex* 
pect but excommunication. The Legi^e will not allow aao 
to defend myself, either publicly or in privata His wkh, h0 
lells me, n to act the part of a ^ther, not of a judge; and yei • 
ha will hear nothmg from me but the words: < I retract, and 
aoknowledgethat I have been in error.' And those are wm^b 
I will not utter! The peril in which my ca»e is pfaieed, 
is so much the greater, because it is judged not only by ixst- 
placable enemies, but even ly m^ incqmble. o( vmimh 
landing its merits. However, ^tha Loid God Uaea and 



ti0sm wmwn tortba y»ytft of ^btw jouls, Ifewlll fteodipia 

" Either I thall letom |o youiKi^uit ; or ^ uad^r a aen* - 
teMt^.«RWEwaiMii)calk»tf I mm seek sl^eber eb«whtr6. 

^^VbjBfBr iMy hafpeQ to lae, ^tiit jpuraelf maB&ljlfi * 
•Unkbiial, joad i^odfy Christ joyfiiUy and wilfaoat feftr* ... 

:^<^lw Cscdiaal alwa3r» Myiea me <hi« dsiur son.' I know 
hdv litt&o Apii Bijeaoa* Still I am peieuaded I shosU be to 
hmeofiof the4eaf6Bt«Ddmo8t«coepiableof meii, if I wonU^ 
iMit pr«aioatteo tlie iiD^ wofd; ^Retm^^ B^ 1 will not 
I » heralie, by ro^iiMiQ^ the &ith tint has np^e ooe a ^ 
Bett^ frr tmuU it be— 4o beeasT out m^ mcwmdf^ 
mnifraidi at the stake. 

.S^^B$emMi mydeoar Doctor 1 show this letter to our theo* 
logki^-^to Amsdorif, to Philip^ to Ottea^ end to others, m 
oadirihat yon nmy pray for me, a»d also for yoarseiyes; fer 
it is yiHir caitte also that k now* trying. It is the e^use of 
thar&l^of Jem^ Christ, and of the grace of God."f 

Smeen thought 1 which erer fills with omisolatioQ and 
p^ce the hearts of those who have boitie witness to JeiHii 
Ghiiat, to hie dirinity and grace^ when the world rains up<m 
them fro«i all sides its censures, ita interdicts^ and its scorn ! 
".Our eanse is the c^use of faith in the Lord.^' And what 
ammlness fAo in the convietion expressed by the Reforms: 
*^ Jie«ff» U feei that I am pra^ for." The Reformation 
wtaa a w^k of prayer and of piety to^^ird God. The 
str«iggle between Luther and De Vio was, in truth, one of a 
Fi^gioaa principie, thm reappearing in full vigour, with ib» 
txptnaf strong^ of the disputatkus diakcticQ of the middle 
aga. 

Thus did Luther convei*se with his absent friends. Stan* 
pitaaoon returned; Doctor Rnhel and the knight Feilitssch, 
both of than sent by the Elector, also visited him, after taking 
leave of the Cardinal. Some ^her friends of the Gosfol 
jdned them ; and Luther, seemg thus assembled together 
«L.Eiip.il6^ 



tlMt8 mnM mMred imh, tfn WM^ wodtk td bo |MfifM - iwn 
meh aclier, and A>om whom he hinmMmmiAf^ pmktptm 
he f&t eter separated, prqxised that ^^ shoaM j<nr ffc «ll^ 
bratitig the Lord's Sapp^. The proposal was agre«d1» ; ^Mi 
this IMe sawmUy of the ftlthiiil partook of the hddf ibd 
blood of Christ What mmt haro been the fe<^igir><^tiMi 
Reformer^ fiiends at^ moaoant tdien, aathe^^'^^flH^tM 
wMi 1dm the Lord's sapper, thejr rellaeted thM iMU 4f9i ^• 
haps the hst time that this pfivilegfe woaM ^ iHawdl lifiB^ 
l¥Tiat joy and love must hare filled the heart of Ltt^Mr li 
theeonseiotisfiessof behig so gmdovniiy aecepted bjr his Mat*' 
t6r, at the tery moment when men wefe fejecdiig him. Ifew 
■alsam mast haTO been that 8ii}^>er! ^ow mcni tiai: 0m^ - 
fegf* *' '^; /- ' 

' Tl»e aexl day,t LM^ber expected to teo^i^ ^ meMK^M k 
which ^ Leg^ was to send to him. ' 'i'^^ 

But, not reeddng my message firom him, h« te(p]M@d4tk 
frknd DM^or Wencesbus Link, to wait trpon the Ott^RliA 
De Yio received Link most affably, and assured^ fe'm tibat M 
wished to take the most friendly course. <* I no longer ed^ 
Met Doctor Martin Luther a her^c," added he; «I Wfl 
ndl, at this tim^ exeommunicate hun, unless I re<^iTe fUMc^ 
insmiotieiis from Rome : ibr I Imve sent his answer to tM 
Ripe by an express." Then, to give a proof of h^ geo^fth 
tendons towards him, he tMed: «If Doctor Lnther ¥f««li 
only retract on the sul^'ect of indulgences, the business'woafi 
soon be concluded ; for, as to faith in the sactaments, thaf'll'^ 
an article tiu^ every one may interpret and tmderstand in'lii 
own way." Spaktin, who r^tes this, adds this sarea8tio%^ 
just observation : " Whenee k is evident, that Rmne aitaeUI * 
more importance to money than to our holy &ith and ^o s# 
▼ationofsonk":!^ 

Link returned lo Luther. He fimnd Staupitx ^MSre; Ml ' 
gavie an aocount of his visit When he mentioned the md^ 
l^Mi concession of the L^gMer <<R would have Iteen^W^t^'' 

•'. , 'ii ' . ■ • \^-^ '' ^ 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 178. t Sttndu^. 15th Oet. 

lL.Opp.(L.)xTilp.l84 ■ ^" 
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iiiMliiU|ii|i, *^^ BMW. iKme4iQ» M iMkI tt luiiu^iM 

Afir; »r, If gu»b a pu t pwat were gyrfe yibMc, it wouM ^tmf 
iBMdl fvi^ildiee'io i^e^eftOM •f theie RiM^^ 

tfesmoM i^eiiimied ike lio»66t Germans were in ^ir MinM 
tf him, fteveeal of ikete^ truHwof^ pfflrtfcms ta wiiom Lu* 
llw iMid hem veemoMioiM hMm eofusdl togeifher : << TIni 
Ijefftt^'^ «M tliejv '< k prepif^ amne m»:hief, through thsi 
aMrier be s^etfei «^ md it femaeh to l»» feared that yoa witf 
^ be ieisad tod eait into priaon." 

dtaupitf and Wencaihus, tWefere, detf^mined to leave A9 
IMft ; tbajr eiakntced Lazier, who penisted in regaining at 
Aogtimrf , and diro^ed tkelraroime Iry two difl^rent roads to 
i toec pfc or g, not widKHit many mkgmngs as to the Me of the 
magnammoas witness whom they were leaving behind them. 
^Imday passed very quietly. Luther waited in vain for a 
iMisage frmn the Legate : the latter sent none. He th^ de- 
Hfioaied to wnte to him. Staupitz and Link, before they set 
nut) had begged him to treat the Cardinal with all possible re- 
i^t Lather had not yet made trial of Rome and her envoys ; 
k waff his first experi^ce. If his humble deference did not 
soeceed he would know what to expect in future. But now, at 
least, he must make trml of it As to his own share in the 
asalter, not a day passed in which he did not condemn himseli^ 
and mourn over his pron^iess to use expressions stronger than 
the occasion required; why should he not confess to the Car- 
dial what he every day confessed to God ? Besides, Luther's 
heart was easily afiected by kindness, and he suspected no 
aviL He therefore took up his pen, and with a feeling of re- 
q[M)ctfQl goodwill, wrote to the Cardinal as follows.* 

"My very worthy fiitfaer in God, I approach you OBce 
more, not personally, but by letter, entreating your £itherly 
kindness graciously to listen to me. 

"The reverend Doctor St^upitz, my very dear &ther in' 
Christ, has advised me to humble myself, to mistrust my OWII 
• Tliii letter lilbai8d»«e ^ 17th Oetobsr. 



umi«a'^^ji»(i 



iMwds me. TtM kldligMioe hM SUad a^ ivtt j^j. r' :..t:i 
** N»w AiNfoia, MWil nwnfcy ftAker. I eQ«fti% at I Ji0» 
iiiMij dmm bftee^ihatM I lMtf0Mlikovft»(«i»tlM3FliUfM||; 
aBfic«ni4iffiABMS guidmmm. moi m^m fot tk* mdmBImi^ 
f ^ fi iMgttUpmig'j jind UuMigh «iy o|f i an i H - Imw fiMn 'm^i 
(nut fffovoea^n, (oe^w Metbftt it imild b»«A beW bflli«^ 
kmre conducted my <;%pi&iQ0re meekly, «p(iil«aiii)]%«id«$fw^ 
cntly, and not to have aosweci^ $ ibol n c ciM rdi nf to-lua fMff 
kit I should be like unto hka. 3 1 

. " This ^ieyes me very much^ and I «ak pwrfen^ I My^ 
gnblicly acknowledge it from t% piilp^ aaMieed I HytkMJBm. 
4me before. I will endeavour, l^.thegstce of <So4 l%||piik 
difiertntly. I will do more: I am r«idy |o Vfmi^j^^^fifsi 
qwn accord, not again to aay a single word on the m}sj^^, 
mdujlgenc^ if this business i? arranged. But th^ ^^>>Ph 
ijso who led me to begin it be compelled, on jjieir f^ y^ 
moderate their discourses, or to be silent. 
. " So far as the truth of what I have taught is concerned, .4|t. 
authority of St Thomas and of the other doctors cannot satitf]^ 
me. I must hear, (if I am worthy to do so.) the voice cif ttn^ 
qMuse, which is the Church. For it is certain she^ heao tj|^ 
voice of the bridegroom, Christ . . u" 

<' I therefore, in all humility and submission, entreat x^^fli. 
refer this matter, hitherto so unsettled^ to our most hply k>^< 
ILieo X., in order that the Church may decide, prono^ope^^aii^ 
ordain, and that those who shall be called on to retract, m^jfr 
io so with a good conscience, or believe in all sincerity," . , 
In reading this letter, another reflection occurs to us. , Wtt 
tee that Luther did not act upon a pre-conceived pla% but 
•olely in obedience to convictions successively impre«^ ^^SW 
his mind and heart Far removed from any settled sch^img jQp;. 
greconc^ed opposition, he. was sometimei^ without sus|^0gtwig 
hf in contradiction with himself; earlier convictions were still 
•L.Opp.(L.}198. 



In his mkid, a^honghlfadf o^pMiiet liid' atra^dy 

tm Mmmk y tlMt mmm hav* seaigfat for ^)j«ctk»» ta tlie &•» 
femnarion ; n » bicaiMe it fbttawwl tiiat wceiMiiy kir of {>iio^' 

]BilH»f»rittaft tk» bfetery gtf its i sm imhu af k » ki theaatwy^ 
ft«N»d»ilitir m^ it» akieenty. and make k hoaosraye, that 
0INI «f iHnkMOt goiiktt h8» seen the most powerful o^eodoni 
agpkttt k^. . Btiniigte parviMrae&eat i^ the midit of man 1 

Ijs^ir f6G«md iK> «iaww to Mia kilter. Qr^aa ai«l«H' 
hia counters, after being so riolently agitalad, had soddwlf 
bsBome iiK)tio9k8S. What eouM be the reeison of this t Might 
it ilorbe that ealni ivMsh fg e cede s a storm 1 Some rieiml- 
thtf^'teliy i» the iigiit hi which Palhviemi 1»8 represented it 
<< T)«5 CaidUnal was waiting/' sajrs he, "tili the proud motk^ 
VHk^ttsa ^iflliiled beilows, should gradually lose the wind which 
filM him, and bee<Hne humUe.*'f Those who thought they 
baterunderstood the imp of Borne, lAi sure that the L^iate 
I^BUMbd to arrest Lntl^r, but thai, not daraig to proceed to 
sMk eatronsities on his own anthi^ity, on account of the Im- 
yeiM safe*condnct, he was awaiting an answer from Rome to 
his message. Others could not believe that the Cardinal 
woaM wait so long. " Thb Emperor Mudmitian,'' they said, 
(aibd m thki they might speak the trudi,) <^ill no m«re 
senile to give up Luther for trkl by the Church, nolwkh- 
standiog his safe^onduct, than Sigismund did to snrrosdar 
Buss to the C(nmcil of Ckmstance. The Legate is ptiiiaps 
n»W in communieati<m with the £mperor. The sanction of 
Maximilian may every hour be expe^ed. The m^e oj^posed 
he was before to the Pope, the more does ha seem to seek to- 
please him ; and so it will be tiU the crown of the em|ur9 
eneirck^ his grandson's brows.'* Nota momenl vtraato be losl. 
<« Draw up an appeal to the Pope," sa»i the kmd-heaHsd men 
who tnrreunded Luther ; — " Draw up m a|^)eal to ^ Ppp^ 
and leave Augsburg wiAout dejay." 

• BoMoet^HiitcktlEWtAtioM. (Liv. i. p. % Ito. 
t Ut ibUit flli vento« ebtione diftantot . . . <p. 40i) 
TOL. X. JKJ., 



tlisEltelQr tot vwlek <nrar hiB wAty^ that j» fcaaed tnntfciii(, 

widbwef hkMaada. Bat iwt to waoited to Mmm th ¥i» 

MiiepMtnre. This kttmr «m in • WUar atsm tipli A* 

teeiMl kkmolf ki.tha coQsekMMfli of te rigH «^ ^.^ 
»}wliee«r kis enamm 

«< fifcst wmthy fialm m God,'' 1m wvote t» Ite Vio, ^^ jMOf 
fmnui \mdMes$ hm witMiMd, yw, mlmmmd wai mtSmmAf 
aik tt flw rkdg c A my dwdkaco. I bans mMfeHftlttii l^sl^ii 
jffHwy, ia th« mUit of dawg g ra , in ftwit wmtSmm ol bo<^, 
mui DJt i r ithNBnd iag my esUasme povejrty, al ihe c gtOTni l rt> pf 
our smt My k»d, Leo X ;-^I livre peiwrnftUy i^p<M4(h»* 
£m« your etmneao*; — «id iMtty, i bata thrown a^fwU^^ 
f&Hoibm HoUoMs^ and now wail kis gooi fim»&^ i«aift 
to sobcnit to Jus jodgmeat, wlietker lio cotidanm or aa^.iaiw 
Ith^refiire lesltlwt I Jmlto ki adtUag imdoae ikii btqMMft 
aaolieditfntaonof theCharck. . 4,. 

<< It is my iatentiDa, tkenfore, not nselesily to ptobngMfff 
stay bece; it is iadeed imjiosable 1 AxmH do so, as*I wao^ltp 
m«aiii ; aiMl yon ha^e posittteiy iMbiddeii my agaai nf^paai 
iagr beforo you anleas I wooM Felcact 

^ Tbas I agaia set out in the aame of tbe Ltnd, 4ssirmgv ^ 
pos^^ to fiad jome plaea wbere I may live ia peooe. . S#f* 
oral persoas of more imp6rteace than myseil bave peraoffiod 
mt io mpfptaA from yoar pi^ecoal kindness, «id etm ffcm omi 
most boly lord, Leo X., lU-iafonned, to bimseif wheabotbaM 
be better iofbrmed on tbe matter. Though I know that cocsli 
aa appeal will be more afreeaUe to bis bigbness the Bkctor 
tbaii a rocaatstioD, yet if it h«l beai my duty oaly to esoaall 
my own feelings, I wouU aol have made it ... I iae^m 
committed no ciima:-^I o^gfat t;b«refbi« to ksm aotiiiigiQ 



\0 xi^^imgme mutA after M« (topii^t^) ^^«fMfid Co teavv 
I W f i ^U i i r. a^ ted pr a w iryid Itltii kltii«rti», aMi wMi ril 
Mi^lMim IW^piaiiied the henti f^ bJB pnmi^m ftn it wat 
lik ^ty ttot to tempt Odl He ambraeed kis MaMlsy ^Peirtjff* 
ger, Liiitig«HiiAtei, tke AdetniwiiM, Auetkach) and th% IMot 
0^ffOietm^aBBy wbe ^mI acAi^ded him inch C^rktkd itos-? 
]^Ml^. 4^ Wedi^aiky, bei>re dayi^eak, he was up awl 
mAfW^m <mt His fHadda had adfiaad histk to <ake et^»y 

it might be imposed. He followed thdr adfke as weU »• he ' 
ecmid: A horse, that Staupiti had left at hia dtsposal, waa 
brought (<> the (k>or of the bonvetit. Oaee more ho bUtadieti 
le^kis br^ht-en : heth^n moairta andeefis out, wkho^abridk- 
llN^ts h6l%e, iwithom boots or spQrs, and tmarm^. l^he mti' 
gia l Pft H i) of th«^ cjiy bad sent hhn as a gmit a horaeman, wh» 
-mA #<sli aeqoomted wkh the iroads^ This mail co»ddeta kim 
^tknd dHffktbf^ugk fte ^ikot stra^ d* Aogsborf . They i^' 
reef tls^lr eotirse to a Httle giie m the wall of ^ city. One 
0P^ eofmsellors, Langemante!, had ordered that it shoaM be^ 
• 0pmei t(y him. Ke is still in tke Legate's power. Tke hand • 
of Rome is still over him ; datibtless, if tke Italians kkew ^lat 
iStt^ prey was eseapifig) the efy of pttrsuit would be raised 9 — 
Ml^ kno^m wketfier tho intrepid adversary of Rome may^not 
sfitt^be seked and thrown Into prnon? ... At last Lutkor 
and his guide arrive at tke littlo gate : — <key pass througk. 
Tk^ are ottt of Augsburg ; and putting their horses kito a 
g«tilop^ ^ley fl^A leave the city ikr behind them. 

-" fjitbef on leaving, had deposited his appeal to tho Peipe ia 
Ae hands of the Prior of Pomesaw. His friends advised him 
Bklto iORd k to tiro Legate. T^e Prior was commissioned to 
liitiv^ it pasted, two or three days after the Doetof s departure, 
ok tke door of a cathedral, in the presence of a notary and of 
vHCttiessee. This was ^nae. 

'Fa this wrilkig Luther -deehnred'^tat ke appealed fl*om tkef' 
mM'boty flttkar tke Af^'iB^atftriied iftih]tkiii^ett,-lo A» 
most holy {ati mi VtiAm lA ChiMty LmXiif aMie^by Aia 



t.VTI 



M hewi 4mm wfhikm nguht^ htm, l^ 4lw> iwtiwK rf t 
tl» Iflsfitrki MiMy, OaM lie i hdbf ch th iffK i; ia tW yi i iMM i 

Bnhihini> IimadalBdUM l6ihiofCtadbar. ^' 

KLmtk with mxrpimj mad, m Jle tffiriMl lo n bit«rl& di*.:^ 
Bkttnr, cyen with ftknn gad <p|>rfehePiion* tii.toi, i>>hi « <, 
mBmtmnm^UvmML Tim ibptittre, whkh 90 aWi^^ 

htspnide M m kttf cberiafe«4. He had kem ambitioMt ^ 
thfthottmr «f hfiiUiig the wiHwds of th« Ghsrth, sid re-«».^ 
teWiihifltf the 4tMM§ inO^eMe of the P^pe; miGenMoyf 
•Ml »otj)t^f bed the beietie eeeaped'wMk issptwiitsr^ h«t «i|bMi 
oat bit haviof eo joioeh as humbled bio. TAieteo afeydw r 
h|4 ierved only te ^dttbit m a fltrong l^bt, oo the ooe hen^ 
the euApJikitj^ opiig htngeB, aad fiti^iieiB of^liOliier, wd^o^^^bo 
elheri thf imferieae^od .uttfetflbQehte jpiMeduie oftteS^{» 
end his npreaooletiTe. Ineeattch ae Beme had g^i m i 
nethitfii, the bed loets*-4tod her mthef ity^ net immmg ktm^ 
rek^eed, had io reality eeateiiied a fteth dieck. WM^trOlb^ . 
be aaid of oU thie at the Vatkmi? what will be thoMxt 
dceymiiee received fren Booe? The diActtMee of 4m' ^ 
L^gate'e eitaatiea will be lurgolteii, the uiHowaid iaraoef 4lw 
a&ic will be aecribed «o h^ want ofiddU; Semi h^tigt^mt- 
the retf of the Iteliaaa were f^umtB oo netmg lheGa0etve%^ 
deHotetie ae they wete, outwitted by a Oeemna joobUl ■ ^^Br 
Vio could hardly coooeal ^ Texetion. Sueh tm ioeid^ 
afp ea r e d te eall for veogeaaee^and we ehalleooa aeeUi&Hg|r% 
njtemiT to hie anger kt a letter to the Elector. . < r: 

Meaawbile Lot^ accoapaaied by the horsesmi, ten^aiie*^ 
hie joara^ifOBi Ai^ttribarf. He urged hie horse wad kefl^ 
the poor animal at &11 qpeed. He called to tomA A& real » 
supfoeed flight of Jobi Huie, the t&aaiier in^Ueh he ^mm 
OT^rtakea, and the aseertM>a of iMe -adverBaries, who aflnieA 
ihei HiMahav»« by Im ii|^ mw^M 4he Biiipiiii»j>Viiii i 



llwy kai m rtgte td nen i imii kiai to tbfr ftuAet.* 

-filsmg^^g)otek■rfBMXl.tbe «ity inhere he hftd i^Mit^ 
%tte te^fibk liaadof BcoMwliiek Ittid ftl^^ 
cnttkffd 90 MusfthoHMod wktatmB £cxt A» tmkytad bM 
•e^miefeUMil,^-^ IftTge/ laonthiEi^ Urn efmi air, tuiwriBg^ 
tiw yilh^feftttiid pkini, and wdodedbUy 4eliv«ffed hjtlm vam 
oC.liM irtOfii^ hia wfacte smd overiowed witk piua He i 
BUfhimdl My: ^Our soul is escaped asalstd cmt of tlie 
inareof tbftfewlttrs; the sKare is bnAeii, aisl waarecbln^ 
ated. Oar 1^ is in the name of Qod, who made heaYmsod 
Iwptk'^t Thm was the heart d* Lather filled w^ joy. 
But ilia tfaosghlai^^ receded to De Vk) : <« Th« €aidiial/'< 
thowght b^ "weold hai« been well pleased to get me into his 
paares^od send me to Baoisi He is, no doub^ mortified that; 
I hMWi^^Maped from hkn. * He thought he had me m his 
altadbe»at.)«yig8ibarg. He thought ha held me ftst ; biit he^* 
was holding fflA eel hy the tsjiL Shame that these peopfo 
shotaU act so high a price upcm me! .TheywoaM give many 
acww to hafe me in theif, power, whilst dur Savioar Chrisi^ 
wast aold £j|>4hirty pieces of siker.:^ 

liiilhsr travelled iburteea leagues the first day. In tba. 
tvenjug, wh^ he arrived at the inn wh^re he was to spend 
^k^ l^ight, he was so fatigued — (his horsey sa3rs one of hie 
biographers, had a very roagh trot,) — that, on alightk^, hm 
waa unaUe to stand, and dropped motionless upoa the stmw. 
Il%fhowever, er^yfd some rest The n^u day he oontiimedi 
bjsrj^WAey. At Nuremberg he found Btaupita, who tiaa: 
angBfed in visitii^ the convents of his order. It was in tbia^ 
city ^t he first saw the brief that the Pope had sent to Ca« 
jetaa^ ^ae#ming him. He w^ indignant at it, and had hs 
I«a4^i^b^e he left Wittembei^, it is very probable ho w(mid* 
Aav^ ll^ve appeared before the Cardinal. " It is impossible 
to believe,'' said he, "that anything so monstrous ean hara 
amfaated &<»» a Sovereign Poi^iC"^ 

«W«faittia,Ri»e^EMes.i{^fM^ -fBi. t9i 
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£ ffwy wheit m hi» j m i m f L&tiMr was m o^rfet wiifmp^ 
wUiMtfeH. HftiwiiwtBnriaf wJthoiifelMWMfcygiv^ 
tUif. Back a vfelTy gtkMil kya^Kxtoat fr»in«fillM 
MfMftiMtititci of Bene, filkd «v«ry henrt ariftiii 
UiMiiadaf if Germny bad now ite vev^BfaiBrlfaa^ 
Lof Uknamiliaaa QdPs woid iNid eta&ei 
thaa tkt woid of Dm Popa Tbe poimriPiiikiiAff 
afoi had Irnnt mfo, Ml jmA neeiv«d a ionaidiMa aiMek 
Tlie}oaRi«y of LuAer w» a trimiifli. Men jijokei at dia 
oMnacy of Rome, beeauMT it WM iikdylo kaatvfaar una* 
If •!» kMi not indsted on retainiBg her tkam^l gains,*^ 
tha had been prudent eaougr^ not to deq>iae the GenmaM^^*-^ 
tee iiad reinrmed tagrant aboies, — perliape, neeeM&ig • 
fcottHOi cakuktiont, ^infs vronid have returned to the^BMii- 
lObe tiate from which Luther had awakened. But^bi^l^ 
peywonM not yield; and the Doetor wm to be doiianiiaei 
*ia.bHag' many other errors fo Kght, and lo advuKe iKite 
lAowied^ and maniftetetion of the timh. ^-^..n 

On the 26th of October, Luther arrtred at 6hMie^thhl, at 
dM extremity of the woods of TlrariDgkiv He tbetf* aM 
Count Albert of Mansfeldt, the same perion ndio laid?lb 
Uroofly diSBiiaded him from going to Augsburg. Tbe €ount 
IhQg^ heartfiy at bis strange equipment He eompelM 
hhn to Slop, and bbiiged him to become his gnest: LntlMr 
•on flilerwards continued his journey. 

He hastened on, desiring to be at Wlttemberg on Ito Hit 
of October, in the expectation that the Elector would be^^Aieia 
m the feast of All Saitrts, and tint he might have an i^^ln^kV 
with him. The brtef which he had read i^ Nnrembift^tat 
ret^aled to him all the danger of his situation. In fecf,t)eil^ 
already condemned at Rome, he cduld not hope ei^M to 4!m^ 
tkiue at Wlttemberg, or to find an asylum in a cAiv^ xi^lb 
dwelt any xdiere'm peace and safety. The protceffon^f^ 
Elector might, perhaps, avail him ; but he was&r froift bi^ng 
sure of it. He had nothing more to hope from the ^mo 
frwnds he had hiifaearto possessed at tfaiep^iU5e^cmn«»' SIm- 
pna, having lost the iiveur he bad kmg ea^fryed, v«hr iben 



TSt LMMktV ^ mm MJBMOE. Hi 

imsflM^ Atxmiy. Upaktin, ljhniii|^ hfUfmif bjr fni^nk, hmk 
Wt moeli hiSiieiiee over iiim. The Bleetor hkSMtf wu osl 
iitfioie»tly initrtteted m the dodrme of tlM Gmpti to ejqpHNi 
Mnnslf ibr^he ^ake <^ it to manifest dirafen. Ho«rof«E| 
Lutii^r tboag^ ko coald not do baiter tkm retam to Wil«iM»« 
4»C9, «id tk^e wait to eee wkitf the eteniil md utereiM Goi 
^trmdd ido wMt him. If, as some expet^ed, lie were tHNii9> 
iktMt^ be resolved to derote Umaielf en^rely to tlie study atti 
io the iostmctioci of youth.* 

^ Luther got back to Wifttembergf ob the ^kh i^ October. 
fits lutfte had been in vain. Neither the Ekctor nor Spahrtfai 
iiad come to the feast His friends were delighted to see hm 
Again aoMmgst them. He hastened to inftfrm Bpaktin ef hii« 
IfrimK ^ I have arrived to^ay at Wittemberg, safe aai 
lotind, through God's merey," said he; <<hirt how long ] 
ihaU- stoy here I know not . . . I am filled with j<^ attd 
|»6Boe; and find k hard to conceive how the trial i am &^* 
during can appear so grievous to so many djstinguidMd men.^' 

De Vio had not waited long, af^ the departure of LAith«v 
(0 pmt forth ail his indignation to the Elector* His letter 
breathed vengeance. 

, % He gave Frederic an account of the conferenee, widi an 
aiir of s^fsatisfaction ir— ^ Skice brother Maltki,'' said he mi 
eonelusion, ^' cannot be brought by paternal meMurra to 
acknowledge his error, and to eontiime faithfkl to the Catholae 
Church, I request your Higbness to send him to Rome, or m 
haoish him from your territories. Be asnited that this com* 
pfUeated, evil-intentioned, and mischievous al&ir cannot be knuf 
j>rotracted ; £>r as soon as I shall have informed oor most hoif 
4ord of all this artifice and maliee^ he will l»ing it to • 9pm^f 
end." In a postscript, written with his own hand, th» Cardinal 
entreated the Elector not to tarnish with shame his ym 
honour and that of his illustrious ancestors, for Ae cause of ft 
contemptible monk.f 

Never was the soul of Lutber roused to higher in di g n a ti ett 
dum when he read the ce^of this lettflj^ whioh tbaSUisiot 

♦ L. 0pp. (L.) xvit ^ l» t L. 0pp. (L) xril p. 90i. 



iMi him. TIm mmft ih» mtM^f^ ^ w^^i mm^km 
MJons ^ ^f^^ of tbe 4rmh for wUdi 1^ coolcnd^p^ili 
IM^ for tb* cftDdMt of tbe Bamon LefiUo^ t^[pth#r^«^€d 
bit iMut Hk ftntwer, writtea at tbe mooieAt wke^ki^mM9^ 
Mel WM that afkateil, is dittioguMied by th^ «9unigOf.e|^f|^ 
ioa, Md lakli, wbtch bo eim 4it|iky«d ia t^ iap«t VffmS^ 
i»— lofififi of bit lilt. He §»re, in jbit tms), oa^Bi^ico^ <|f 
i» canlbrcfM^ at Ai^iirg. He deBetfhei tb^ 4^r|pf||t 
of tbe Cordinal : and thus proceeded ; 

^ I wooU like to answer the Legate, puttii^ mfself in tfas 
plaeooftboBkotor. 

<' ' Prove to me that you understoiid what you tal^ abou^' 
I woitldoay to bkA ; ; let tba whole discussion be ofwrried op 
ftk VTkmg. I will then send brother Martin to Bomej^f^l^ 
I wiU apfirflhewl him and bare biia put to deaMi. I w^l t^dp 
Oiis of my own conseience and bononrrand I will pf^^^Ji^W 
Vnj giory to be sullied* But as lo^ as your obeoluto b^sUr 
labnns tbo Hght, and on^ discoveia itself by ^v^^f, 
; put fiuth m darkness.' « ... 

" Tbia, most excellent Prkice, is the^^oswer I would jpa)^ 
bim« 4 ' 

^ Let tbe re^eitod Legale, or the Pope himself, yipeeify ff^ 
itrors m writiag : let them bring forward their xeasonScj Ifk 
then ioaimot w^ who desire to be instructed, who M( tc^ J^ 
so^ who intend what I say, and long ibr instructiout so t^t 
mm a Turk would not refuse to satisfy me. If I do^^x^c^ 
temi and condesm myself^ when they have proved to nie.that 
Ibo passages of Scripture tl»t I have quoted ought |o b^ i^ 
decstoad in a difierent sen^ from that in which I have ji|f^^* 
Stood them,— then, O most excell^t Elector ! let your.fiLij^- 
ness be the first to pioseciite and expel me, let the u^ivei-a^ 
lifeet me and overwhelm me with indignation. I; will ^o 
fiimier, and I c^ll heaven and earth to witness, kt the t^^ 
ChrkL Jesus himself reject and condemn me ! These are not 
W3Mds of vain |Nfesumptio% b^t of firm conviction. Let ^o 
IiMii doftrive mo i^Jm gnu^^^.^exj creature <^ G^^ r^ 



ioetme, I do not embr»ce k. 

«^ ^ }Nt#)^»«ecQiat of my low estcite, wd leiqumi I loiibiiEfc 
m poor neodieftat brotber, th«y do^tiia me, and m x^twm to 
mjaraetme mtke way of tni^, let yoor Hj^|ju|HeM beg tki 
liegatelo IM^rm yo» in inituig wberem I bave ett^i] aal 
4f they f^fuee tfak hrwut to yoar HigluMes yown*^ ki lk«ii 
trrlto (bek owb Tiew^ either to bis Inwerial Ifajes^, (a tb 
some Geiman Arohyebop. Whal ought I to do-*— what cm 
I do-^HSiofe % 

'' Let your Higbseai Uaten to the voica of yovr^eooceiiiiip 
:iiidl of ymir hcmo^r, and net eeod me to Rome. No tnail bin 
4ke righ^ to ref Hire tbit of yod ; &r it it impoMiUo tbit 
1 eboold be safe in Romek The Po|»e himself is aotaa&tb^iu 
% woaU be enjoinat^ yoa to bi^ay Cbristi«s Uood. They 
bav^^kSte paper, pens, and ink; «bey bav^ also numbmrfass 
iMki^. It k easy ht tbem td wr&e wberoia and wb^efiwe 
^ bai^ ei^od. It will cost them less ^o«bfe t»mmm9^ismMt 
It distsQce by writing, tbitfi, bawg me amoog them, to p^t 
■IA6'to deaib by etratageto. 

^' I resign myself to banishment. My adversaries ky snares 
fir me on all sides; so thai I call nowhere live m saAty. 
That no harm may hsj^en to jrou on my aeeow^ I lm$» 
^yo^ lerrtemes, in God's name. I will go wberaf«f tboeter^ 
.Hai tfnd morcifhl God will hlhre i6b. Let him do with nn 
wbift seemeth him gpoi, -j 

' ''Tbo8,then,mostseretteSlector, I9evlerslktlybidyoufiufl^ 
well. I commend you to Almighty God, and I give yaw 
.eidfesif thatrics for all your kindnsss to ma Whatcfver lie 
tbe-people among whom I may faereaftw llv», wbsteviei w§ 
ifotm-e bt may be cast, I shall evor ttal^iiber yo^ and sbati 
-^m6A\f ftmy, witbont eeattbg, fex the k^piness of jw 
atid yours.* 

<a am still, Aanks to God, foH of j<^, and prsiaa bMsii^mt 
Christ, the Son of God, comKsme wocdiy to snifor in io bo^ 
' • EgaeaittiAfBBaitiiswotvMisii 
tttm^asm non cn> momsr. (U i!pp< i* 1070 



•. Miy ih*r eter pmem ymar loiHiift 9B^ 

TIm hmn, to ov«iowiogf wfdi the «ce^to of trtiA imd 
JqIAm, hmto ft QMp nApramoii on tii6 £i6^kyf. '^rld^MI 
liiilDiH hf a Terjr ^oqaent letter," eaya Melmb^^ff^: ^Ne^l^ 
Mrid ke lucre liad the Aengte of g^tfog ap an iMiocfeot i&liii 
^ the power of Rmne. Perhaps he mig^ ha¥e psntaideA 
LuAer to eoneeal himeelf fbr some thne. Bift' he-^fMfrt^lA 
«ot eten in aj^yeeraiice to yield m any way ti» ^ Legvii^ 
direats. He wrote to his cotmsellor, Pfeffinger, who was fiteit 
«lthe eovfft erf* the B^poror, to repreesirt to his Hls^Bty tha 
iid iMte of aftirs, aai to heg hhn to wri(» to Rome, to iMl^ 
Mm flutter lofght he him^fht to a eonctosien, or at feest'te 
Jstermiited in Germany by impartial jadg^* -^^ ' " 

Some 4mf afber, Ae Bleclor wrileta ^efieg^e iii^re|^. 
«l%Ke Doctor Martin has appeared before yon at Aigl l ai^ , 
yen ooght to be satisfied. We M not expeet tfaat^^wMlMt 
•ssmMif hasi «f arwr yea would claim lo (Mge^ tt^lb 
vtraet Not ono of the kMwd BMn im oar stittes iaetiiidf^ 
mated to us an ojmiion that Martin's dtfoUi tt o it impio tiii airti 
«MstiaB, or hendeal." The PriBee,in th» kilter part ^hto 
lussr, dedmed smding Luther to Roni^ w espfM^hak 
4ram his territories. 

TUs Islter, w4ddi wae commmiici^ to Lnlh«," K j tlfe i et 
Ms heart ««€faraeiaiis Oodt" he wrote to BpOmk^'f^iifUk 
what joy I read and re-read it] for I kfiom what eea fl l CKeo 
i may rqiose hi theee woids, at once so £ir<^Meaniio dkK 
«r«st IlbsarAelteKaBSwiiinotwiderBtimdtharAiiim^oii 
•tft they will at least emnpfahind thi^ what itey hriliiFat 
Vkeaiy Msiied k eBwedy ytt begun. Be pfeaesd te prcs a ft ^ 
aqr gMltM ac hnow lsi gmefl to lo the Primse. it h^maepf 
mm lie(DaTio)wh(^a Me while ago, was a msriiliMr 
friar like myself is not afraid to address the most |is w i ! frftit 
^yribem wMi dfsiMi;)eet, to cdl them to aeeoimt, to threatin a^ 
ooaimaad tfiem^ and eraat them wM such prq[ieBtarou6 haoyk- 
«iMaa LctUflihsami 



CMji^kd^flllKM^dfe ^mtluiWul to trample ifdghrfwiiim 

' Oqq Ibing Aat bri imd^bMly encdiiraged FrecMe to 
aaaawer the Legate in a toae which the latter cBd not exped, 
was IT letter addressed to him by th6 Hnivermty of Wittem- 
berg It was not without reason that they decbred themselves 
bt the Doctors fiivour. The university was increasmgf 1^ 
i^iltaiion, and surpassed all the other schools. A crowd of 
amdents flodced thither from all parts of Germany to listen 
Ift this extraoidinary man, whose instructions seemed to op^ 
% new era to religion and learning. These young men, witt> 
arrived from the difierent provinces, would often stop when 
they diseovered in the distance the steeples of Wittemberg^ 
and, raising their hands toward heaven, bless Gk)d for having 
eaused the ligl^ of truth to shine forth from Wittemberg, as 
m fortndr ages from Mount Sion, that it might penetrate to tba 
most distant lands.f A lik imd activity, hitherto unknown, 
was inflised into the university studies.— «*^ Our young menai^ 
w diligent here as ants upon an ant-fa)ll,''| wrote Lather. 

Thinking that he might somi be driven out of Germany, 
liilther busted himself in publishing a report of the conference 
•I Augsburg. He resolved that it should be preserved as a 
manorial of the struggle between Rome and himself. He 
ifliw &e storm ready to burst, but he did not fear it. He was 
%i daily expectation of the maledictions of Rome. He at^ 
tanged and r^fulated every thing that he might be ready 
when they arrived. << Having tucked up my gown and gird- 
ed my k>ins," said he, ^ I am ready to depart like Abraham^ 
not knowing whither I go ; or rather well knowing whither 
tmee God is every where." He intended to le^re behind 
l^m a fiurewell letter. << Take courage, then," he wrote to 
BpalfOin ; " to read the letter of a m«i accursed and exeom- 
numcated." 

♦L.EM).i. p. 198. 
t Seultet. Annal. i. p. 17. 

tStadiBmiioiftiinKfliomlbillllMuilfikM. (Eib 0|ip. I p. 193.) 
tOiuaDMuobiqiie. (VPp^L^^^ii•) 



Tbej enlrMted him to deliver himaeir up at a pnsoner iMe 
lilt Skstar't hndB, Qmt tkn pdtm mghit Imp hita io«M- 

Hit eiifmkt caM not cQmpxduend tbe groondt of hie aior 
*£deaee^ Ooe day^ at tlie coiutitf ibeBidiopof Braddca^mS^ 
tbe eoQveraatioQ turned on the Runner, and it wat arited oa 
*wl|at soppoit be could be depeoding. Some aaid, <' it is -oii 
£iaim»s and Capito aitd other learned men that he reckooa 
/or prolBctioit"— '' No, no i"npUed tbe Bishop: ""the Pope 
.irauld care rery little &r thoae gtoliy. It is to tbe Univ^ai^ 
of WiUemberg and tbe Duke of Saiumy that be loobe-ibr 
support" .... Thus b(Hh.parties were ignoraitf of thatstrotg 
lower in which the Relbnner had sought refiige. 
. Thoughts ^ taking his departure were passing tbcottgb 
JUither's mind. It was not the lear of daiiger that gmft tiss 
to them^ but the presentiaient of tbe incessantly renem^ op* 
position he should £nd in Grermsny to the open pfolession of 
the troth. << If Istay here/' said be, " I shall be denied the 
liberty of q^eaking and writing many thing& If I depM% I 
.will pour £>nh freely the thoughts of my beairt, and. demto 
jmy life to Christ."! 

France was the country where Luther hopei he might 
without hindrance proclaim tbe iruth. The liberty ei^oyed 
.by the doctors of the university of Paris appeared to :^im 
worthy of envy. Besides, h^ on many points,.fgreei ia die 
opinions that prevailed there. What.migjbthave cnsHEd,if 
Luther bad been rempved from Wittend^eig to Fnaasmt 
Would the Befi>rmation have e^lished itself there as it cbd 
in ^Germany? Would ihe power of Rome.have,bc»n de- 
Ihroncd there j and France, whieb was destined to endni^ a 
>ng stru^le betweai the hierarchical principles of Roma 
and the ruinous principles of an irreligious philosophy, haTs 
become the great dispenser of evangelical light ? It is useless 
to indulge in vain coiyecturea But, certainly, Luther at 

♦ Ul princ^me ia eH<iii>Mi w liwwa (L. B^ i^ isa) 



SwiirWGM bti^r^ nude % gmA iifhtmce m the fortune! <tf 
^6 HQhuTch and of Fnmee. 

,. The SDul of Luther was deeply iDoved. He often preached 
in the church of the city, supplying the place of Simon Heyns 
Po9tanus^ ^e pastor of Wittemberg, who was frequently in- 
di8|K>0Qd. He thought it right, at all hazards, to take leave of 
the congregation to whom he had so oft^ preached the doc- 
trine of salvation. " I am a very unstable preacher," said he 
one day in the pulpit, " and very uncertun in my position. 
How often have I left you suddenly without taking leave of 
you. If this should happen again, and I should never return, 
receive ray last farewelL" Then, having added a few words, 
he concluded by sa3ringy with moderation and gentleness: 
" Finally, I warn you not to be terrified, if the Papal censurps 
should be discharged again^ me in all their fury. Do not 
blame the Pope, nor bear any ill-will to him, or to any man 
living, btH leave the whole matter to God."* 

At length the moment of his departure seemed at hand. 
The Prince gave him to understand that he wished him to 
leave Wittemberg. The wishes of the Elector were too sa- 
cred with Luther for him not to hasten to comply with them. 
The Reformer prepared to depart, without knowing well to 
what quarter to direct his steps. Resolving, however, once 
more to see his friends about him, he invited them to a farewell 
repast. Seated with them at table, he once more enjoyed their 
conversation and their affectionate and anxious friendship. A 
letter was brought to him. It came from the court He 
opened and read it. His heart sank within him. It enclosed 
an order for his depaiture. The Prince inquired: "Why 
he delayefd so long 1" His soul was overwhelmed with de* 
: jectlon. However, he resumed courage; and, raising his 
iiead, said firmly and joyfully, turning to those about him: 
^ Father and mother forsake me ; but the Lord will take me 
up." Depart then he must. His friends were much affecl* 
ed. What would become of him 1 If Luther's protector 

-* Deai^m committraitv^ <£dath4 Epp. i. p. 191. 
t Vaiwr imd motiw tqrliwiw vilch, aber der Herr uimxnt miob vA 
▼oui. 83 
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fejeets him, Who will teceive himt And this Gospd, Ais 
word of truth, and this admirable work he had taken in himd, 
will, doubtless, perish with the faithful witness. The fate of 
die Reformation seemed suspended by a single thread ; and 
would not the moment in which Luther left the walls of Wit- 
temberg break that thread \ Luther and his friends said little. 
Sympathising in his feelings, they gave vent to their tear*. 
However, but a short time had elapsed, when a second mes- 
senger arrived. Luther opened this letter, expecting to find a 
reiterated order for his departure. But, lo ! the mighty pow- 
er of the Lord ! for the present he is saved. Every thing is 
changed. "As the Pope's new envoy," said the letter, 
« hopes that every thing may be settled by a conference, re- 
main for the present."* How important was this hour! and 
what might have happened if Luther, ever anxious to obey 
the Prince's pleasure, had left Wittemberg immediately on the 
receipt of the first letter I Never had Luther and the cause 
of the Reformation been brought lower than at this moment 
It might have been thought that their fate was decided : in an 
instant it was changed. Having reached the lowest step in 
his career, the Reformer rapidly arose, and from that time 1^ 
influence continued to ascend. " At the word of the Lord," 
in the language of the prophet, "his servants go down to the 
depths, and mount up again to heaven." 

Spalatin, by Frederic's orders, sent for Luther to Lichtem- 
berg, to have an interview with him. They had a long con- 
versation on the state of affairs. « If the Pope's sentence of 
condemnation come, I certainly cannot remain at Wittemberg^" 
said Luther. " Beware," replied Spalatin, " of being in too 
great a hurry to go to France.^'f He left him, telling him to 
wsEiit further tidings from him. " Only commend my soul to 
Christ,** said Luther to his friends. " I see that my adver- 
saries are more and more determined on my destruction* But 
Christ is meanwhile strengthening me in my determination 
not to give way."J 

^* L. 0pp. XV. 824. ^ 'Z^*' 

t Ne iam cit6 in Galliam iremf j^ %pp. L p. 1^5.) 
IflfutClviiftotprapaiitamiicm^idMdiianM. (fMy ' ^^ 
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Luther at that time published his report of the conference 
at Augsburg. Spalatin had written to him from the Elector to 
abstain from doing so ; but it was too late. When the publi- 
cation had taken place, the Prince gave his sanction. " Great 
God!" said Luther in his preface, "what a new, what an 
amazing crime, to seek afler light and truth, and above all in 
the Church, that is to say, in the kingdom of truth 1" "I send 
you this document," said he, writing to Link : " it cuts too 
deep, no doubt, to please the Legate ; but my pen is ready to 
give out much greater things I myself know not whence 
these thoughts come to me. As far as I can see, the work 
is not yet begun ;• so little reason is there for the great men 
of Rome hoping to see an end of it. I shall send you what 
I have written, in order that you may judge if I am right 
in believing that the Antichrist of whom St. Paul speaks, 
now reigns in the court of Rome. I think I can prove that 
Dow-a-days the power that presides there is worse than the 
Turks themselves.'* 

On all sides, sinister reports reached Luther. One of his 
friends wrote him word that the new envoy from Rome had 
received orders to apprehend him and deliver him to the Pope. 
Another reported that, as he was travelling, he had met with 
a courtier, and that, the conversation having turned upon the 
afiairs which were tl^en the general topic in Germany, the 
Tatter confided to him that he had undertaken to seize and de- 
'Bver Luther into the hands of the Sovereign Pontiff. " But 
flie more their fury and violence increase," wrote Luther I 
^« the less do I fear them.^f f 

Cajetan's ill success had occasioned much dissatisfaction at 
Rome. The vexation felt at the failure of the afiair, fell in 
the first instance upon him. All the Roman courtiers thought 
they had cause to reproach him for having been deficient in 
the prudence and address which, in their account, were the 
most indispensable qualifications in a legate, and for not hay- 



• Em iftaneedom habet iaitivm «nna*iinojQdica. (L.4nM.> 191) 
t Qjod illi in«git ibnint et vi a^«tint vkm ed minuf «|otaimir. (I* 
Epp.lp.X91.) 
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inf rdwed the tftrictaen of Us acholasdc theology on lo M^ 
portant an occasion. " The £iilure is entirely owing to him,*^ 
•aid they. « His awkward pedantry has spoiled alL Why 
did be provoke Luther by insults and threats, instead of allur- 
ing him by the promise of a bishopric, or even, if necessary, 
a cardinal's hati"* These mercenaries judged of the Re- 
former by thenwelves. The failure, however, murt be re- 
•Si^ k trieved. On the one hand, it was requisite that Rome should 
declare herself ; on the other, she must not offend the Elector, 
who might be very serviceable to her in the anticipated eved 
of the election of an Emperor. As it was impossible for 
Roman ecclesiastics to form a notion of the true source 
whence Luther derived his strength and courage, th^ 
imagined that the Elector was much more deeply impHcatoi 
in the matter than he really was. The Pope resolved, there* 
fore, to pursue a different line of policy. He caused to be 
published in Germany, by his Legate, a bull, wherein h% 
confirmed the doctrine of indulgences precisely in those points 
which had been questioned, but making no mention either of 
the Elector or of Luther. As the Reformer had alwa)^ de- 
clared, that he would submit to the decision of the Romisk 
Church, he must now, as the Pope thought, either keep his 
word, or openly shew himself to be a disturber of the peace 
of the Church, and a despiser of the apostolic see. In either 
case, the Pope, it was thought, must be a gainer. But no- 
thing is ever gained by so obstinate a resistance against the 
truth. In vain had the Pope threatened with excommunica- 
^n whosoever should teach otherwise than he ordained ; the 
light is not arrested by such orders. It would have been 
wiser to moderate, by certain restrictions, the pretensions ^ 
the s6llers of indulgences. Apparently, this decree of Rome 
was a further act of impolicy. By legalizing the most fla- 
grant abuses, it irritated all sensible men, and rendered impos- 
sible the return of Luther to his allegiance to the Church. 
^ It was cijmmonly thought,'* says a Catholic historkn,f and 
ft great enemy to the Ref<irnMtk»v<'chat tbisbiHl had been 
♦ Sarpi, Concfle de Trcnte, p. 8. t Maimbourg. 
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fi^MSMd only for the gain of the Pope nnd of the mendicwt 
friais, who began to find that no one would give any thing 
for their indulgences.'' 

The Cardinal De Vio published this decree at Lintz, in 
Austria, on the 13th of December, 1518; but Luther had 
already taken his stand in a position of security. On the 28th 
c^ Nov^nber he had appealed, in the chapel of Corpus 
Chritti at Wittemberg, from the Pope to a General Council 
of the Church. He foresaw the storm that was about to burst 
upon him, and he knew that Grod only could, avert it But 
there was something he hihiseif was called to do ; — and he 
did it. He must no doubt leave Wjttemberg, if it were only 
for the sake of the Elector, as soon as the maledictions of 
Borne should arrive there; yet he resolved not to quit Saxony 
and G^many without a public protest. He, therefore, drew 
up his appeal ; " and that it might be ready to be distributed as 
ioon as the furies of Rome should overtake him," as he ssLys, 
he had it printed, under the express conditi<H) that the book- 
seller should deposit with him all the copies. But this man, 
from desire of gain, sold almost the whole impression, whilst 
liUther was quietly expecting to receive them. He was much 
annoyed, but the thing was done. This bold appeal was dis- 
persed fer and wide. In it Luther again protested that he had 
no intention of saying any thmg against the holy Church, or 
the authority of the Apostolic see, and the Pope duly in* 
formtd. " But," continued he, " seeing that the Pope, who 
it God's vicar upon earth, may, like any other man, fall into 
error, commit sin, and utter &lsehood, and that the appeal to a 
Geqeral Council is the only safeguard against acts of injus- 
tiee whieh it is impossible to resist,— on these grounds I find 
myself obliged to have recourse to it."* 

Behold, then, the Reformation launched upon a new career. 

U is no longer to depend upon the Pope and his decrees, but 

Upon a General Council. Luther speaks to the Church at 

brg^ and the voice which proceeds from the chapel of Cor* 

« Ldscher, Ref. Act. ^ 
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pU8 Chrbti 1$ to make itself heard in all the gatheriojp of the 
Lord's flock. It is not in courage that the Reformer is waiU- 
log. Behold him giving new proof of it Will God be 
wanting to him? The answer will be read in the dif&npt 
phases of the Reformation which are still to pass bciore os. " 
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